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vryy 
ue MUT TAL LIFE ‘ASSU R AN ‘CE | 
SOCIETY. 
89, King-street, Cheapside, E.C., London. 
Established 1834. 

This is a purely Mutual Life Assurance Society. On the 
1st January, 1863, the capital was 439,174/. 8s. 5d., invested in 
Government and Real Securities, created entirely by the 
steady accumulation of the Premiums, and all belonging to 
the members. The Assurances in force were 1 695,875. 
the Income upwards of 71,6007. per annum. 

CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. _ 


A CCIDENTS by ROAD, RIVER, or 
RAILWAY: 

ACCIDENTS in the FIELD, the STREETS. or at HOME 
May be provided against by taking a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
4, CORNHILL, LONDON. 

140,0007. has been already Paid as 
COMPENSATION FOR ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
in 75 Fatal Cases, and 6880 Cases of Personal Injury. 
Rates and further particulars may be obtained at the Railway 
Stations, of the Local Agents, or of the 
Heap -Orrice, 64, Cornnwitt, Lonpon, E.C. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
Railway Passengers Assurance Company, 
FE parks a by speci ial Act of ‘Parliament, 1849. 








“THE PRESS. 
HE PRESS.—An A APPOINTMENT on 


the EDITORIAL STAFF of a Metropolitan Paper is 
desired by one having a Univerity education, and who is con- 
versant with several modern languages. 
Address “ R, P.”” (No. 634) Critic vane 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, London, W.C. 


O PRINTERS, NE WSPAPER 
PROPRIETORS, and others.—To be DISPOSED OF 
oy Private Treaty, *the COPYRIGHT, GOODWILL, and 
ORKING ‘PLANT of a well- established LOCAL WEEKLY 
NEWSPAPER in a manufacturing town in Lancashire. It 
has a good circulation, and a respectable advertising connec- 
tion. The plant comprises excellent single-cylinder printing- 
machine, steam-engine, boiler, and ‘gearing “all in thorough 
working ‘order, with roller moulds and all requisites complete, 
a sufficiency of type, part new, and all in good condition. 
The above property is not being sold through any effect the 
ay state of Lancashire may be supposed to have had upon 
but for other reasons, which can be satisfactorily shown. 
It presents a first-class opportunity to a man of ability and 
energy. A portion of the purchase money could lie at interest, 
if required. 
Apply, by letter only, to “Zora,” care of Mr. R. F. White, 
83, Fleet-street, London, E.C. 














THE ARTS. 

of PAINTERS in WATER 
\7 COLOUR Wi. 8 ROR TLY CLOSE, WINTER 
EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES, by_ the 
Members, at their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East. Open from 
Nine till dusk. Admission, bate Shilling. 


JE -NKINS, Secretary. 
RT-UNION of 


octery 


LONDON.— 

Subscription, One Guinea.—Prizeholders select from the 
public Exhibitions. Every subscriber has a chance of a 
valuable prize, and in addition receives an impression of a 
line engraving by H. C. Shenton and C. H. Jeens, from the 
original picture by T. F. Dicksee, “A Labour of Love,” together 
with a set of sixteen designs in outline by P. Priolo, illus- 
trating Tennyson's Poem, “ Idylls of the King,”’ now ready for 


delivery. 
No, 444, West Strand, GEORGE woke} Hon. 
February, 1863. LEWIS POCOCK, Secs. 





COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS, &c. 
SHER, SURREY.—The SONS of 


GENTLEMEN EDUCATED for ETON, HARROW, 
and the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, the ARMY, CIVIL SERVICE, 
and INDIA, by the Rev. CHARLES CL: ARK kK, &c. &e.; from 
eight years old and upwards. Terms according to age and 


requirements, 
MARRIED 








BENEFICED and 
CLERGYMAN, a Cambridge M.A., residing in Cheshire, 
whose son (then 12} years old) took the U ppingham Scholar- 
ship of last year, receives THREE or FOUR BOYS, between 
the ages of 8 and 12, to EDUCATE for PUBLIC or PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS. There are two vacancies. References to the Head 
Master of Uppingham, &c., &c. Terms ninety guingas 
Apply by letter to“ C, M. A." (No. 495), Field Office, 
_ 346, Strand, London. 
BHDUCA ATION.—PRIVA 

PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the SONS of GEN 
MEN only, between the ages of six and thirteen. 


ATI E 
‘TLE- 
The design 


of the Establishment is to thoronghly ground pupils for the | 


Public Schools, &c. There is a VACANCY for a pupil, » ho 
would be received at 25 guineas (usual terms 50). Situa.ion 
very healthy: two hours from London by rail. Has a good 
playground | and garden. Each boy has a separate bed. Cor- 
poral punishment in nocase resorted to. References to clergy- 
men and medical men. 

For prospectus, address the PrinciPaL, Hurstbourne House, 
Whitchurch, Hants 


N.B, A School for the Daughters of Gentlemen (boarders | 
only). under the age of thirteen—in connection with this | 


establishment—is conducted by Mrs. Scorr, aided by lady 
teachers. . Apply by letter to E Hurstbourne House, 

LADY, and her little girl, 10 years of 

age, wich to BOARD in a LADIES a SC HOOL, in the 
Vicinity of London, on moderate terms. Should have no 
objection to assist in teaching music and English. References 
exchanged, 

__ Address “7. P., y Hampshire Library, Portsea, Hants. 


V OOD- ENGRAVING.—Mr. GILKS 
respectfully announces to Publishers, Authors. I 

tors, Manufacturers, &c., that he has increased faciliti 

execttting every branch of the Art, in the best style, and at 


moderate gure 
: 21, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 








+, and | 


Price 6d. ; stamped Vd. 














THE 


| EDUCATIONAL REGISTRY. 

——+— 

| APPOINTMENTS OFFERED. 
"ULL particulars of the following Appoint- 


| 
| ments Offered are entered on the Gr atuitous Educational 
| Registry. This Registry may be inspeeted, or farther parti- 
} Culars will be supplied to applicants by letter, without pay- 
ment of any fee. Address the Gratuitous EDUCATIONAL 
| _ REGISTRY, Critic Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
Notice.—Applicants by letter should quote the number of the 
“Box” in each case, to facilitate reference ; and also inclose 
two stamps for the reply. 


eee 
CHOOL PARTNERSHIP. A LADY 
experienced in tuition, and who has been several years 
principal of a school, wishes a Partnership in a respectable 
ladies’ school. Address, neat two stamps, Box 6328, 10, 
Wellington- street, Strand. V 


OYS’ SCHOOL, within thirty miles of 
London, wanted by two single ladies ; the incoming to 
which must not exeeed 100/. Address, inclosing two stamps, 
Box 6330,10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
W: NTED a FIRST-CLASS LADIES’ 


_ HOOL, within thirty miles of London, the terms 
of which are good, and the number of pupils about fifteen. 


Premium must not exceed 200/. Address, ~ boeing two 
stamps, Box 6332, | 10, Wellington- street, Strand, 
NGLISH MASTER in a college. ‘He 


will be required to teach English, writing, “arithmetic, 
the elements of mathematics, book-keeping, and to fill the 
office of secretary to the college. Salary 200/. He will be 
allowed to take boarders on his own terms. Locality one of 
the Channel Islands. Applications, with testimonials, to be 
sent in on or before March7. Duties to commence about 
March 30. Address, aeomns two stamps, Box 6334, 10, Wel- 
lington-street, Strand, W.C 


N ATHEMATICAL — MASTER, y wanted 
after Easter, in a Warwickshire College. Salary 1501, 
with additional private pupils and board and lodging in the 
head master’s house, as resident tutor. He will be required 
to teach the mathematics of the higher classes in the school, 
and the modern class entirely. Applications, with testimo- 
nials, to be sent by the 7th of March. Address, inclosing two 
stamps, Box 6336,* 10, , Wellington-street, Strand, Ww.c. 


N ASTER of an endowed school, in Devon- 


shire, The vacancy will occur at Midsummer next, 
and candidates must send in their application and testimonials 
by the 15th of April. The master is entitled to a spacious 
dwelling house, and premises suited for forty or fifty 
boarders; also to about 3/. per annum. None but graduates 
of the Universities need apply. Address, inclosing two stamps, 
Box 6338, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C, 


ESIDENT MASTER, in a good school in 


the S.W. district of London, to assist in junior classics, 
mathematics, and English, and to share with other masters 
the usual out of school duties. Must be a member of the 
Church of England, an experienced teacher, and abont 25 
years of age. Salary 50/. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 
6340, 10, Wellington- street, Stre and, W.C, 


UTORSHIP in a lady’s preparatory 
school for the sons of gentlemen. Applicants must be 
members of the Church of England, of gentlemanly habits, 
and have had some experience in tuition and management. 
The party engaged will have to teach and to take charge of 
the elder boys. A good salary will be given, and good refe- 
rences and testimonials will be required. Locality Brighton. 
Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 6342, 10, Wellington- 


street, Strand, w.C. sae : . f 
j ANTED, a VISITING MASTE 


ar 
v, to 
teach writing and bookkeeping, in a first class subur- 
ban school. Applicants to state terms, &c. Address, inclosing 
two stamps, Box 6344, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


areal v 
OVERNESS WANTED, to take the 
entire charge of three little girls (under 12) and their 
wardrobes, in a clergyman’s family, and to teach them English 
thoroughly, music. and fiuent French. 
age and full particulars. Address, a two stamps, Box 
6346, 10, Wellington- street, Strand, W.C 


OVERNESS. Wanted by a lady who is 


proceeding to Paris with her two daughters, aged 14 
and17. She must be able to speak French fluently, play on 
the piano, and sing; and also to instruct in thorough English. 
Salary moderate. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 6348, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


A GENTLEMAN (a _ widower) residing 
| in London, requires a well-educated and lady-like 
PERSON, of about 30 years of age, to take the entire charge 
of his house, and educate his children, four girls under 13. 
Applicants must give full particulars as to attainments, pre- 








vious knowledge of housekeeping, age, and amount of salary 
required. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 6350 10, Wel- 
lington-street, Strard, W.C 


LADY WANT ED, i ina a preparators y school 


p . for young gentlemen; 
| teach English, French, and music thoroug thly. Most respect- 
able references required. Address, inconng two stamps, 
Box 6352, 10, Wellington-street. Strand, W.¢ 


| REQUIRED, for a small select school, a 
| ay lady not under 25 years of age, a commun'cant of the 
| Church of England, to teach English thoroughly, with good 
| music, and to direct both plain; and fancy needlework. A 

clergyman’s daughter preferred Salary sm ill, but to increase 
| in proportion to number of pupils. Adi incl ing g two 
stamps, Box 4354, 10. Welling-ton-street, saan, Ww. 


al \ ANTED in a gentleman’s teenie’ in the 


country, aGOVE RNESS, to instruct two children, 
11 and 7 years ofage, in all branches of an English edueation, 
French, and music. Salary 497. per annum. Applicants are 
| desired to give particulars of the families in which they have 
been engaged, to state their age, and to say if their French 
was acquired abroad, Address, inelosing two stamps, Box 
6356, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 















Applicant to state | 


one who has been accustomed to | 


AY ANTED, in the family of a clergyman of 

the Church of England, a GOVERN ESS, to teach 
English, French, music, and dancing, and to take the care of 
the wardrobe of ‘three children, the eldest ten years of age. 
Salary 16/. the first year. A German or French lady would 
not be objected to. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 6358, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


\ ANTED in a lady’s school a “young lady 

to instruct junior pupils (no salary given). A comfort- 
able home is offered. and every facility will be given for self- 
improvement. A Wesleyan preferred. Locality. Yorkshire. 
Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 6360, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


RTICLED PUPIL, in a good school where 
experience in teaching could be gained by a young lady 
about 18 years of age. Locality Devonshire. Address, with 
full particulars, inclosing two stamps, Box 6362, 10, Welling- 
ton-street W.C. 








APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


Full particulars of the following Appointments Wanted are 
entered on the Gratuitous Educational Reyistry. This 
Registry may be inspected, or further particulars will be 
supplied to applicants by letter, without payment of any fee. 
Address the Graturrous EDUCATIONAL Registry, Critic 
Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 

Notice.— Applic ants by letter should quote the number of the 
“ Box” in each case, to facilitate reference; and also inclose 
two stamps for reply. 


I 
S FRENCH MASTER, by a native of 


Paris, 25 years of age. Has been three years residing in 
England, and can give the highest references to clergymen, 
in one of whose establishments (near London) he has been 
nearly two years. Remuneration no particular object if the 
mastership is at a private tutor’s, or in an establishment 
where private pupils are taken; otherwise $9/., with board 
and lodging. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 12,103, 10, 
Wellington-street, W.C. 


GENTLEMAN desires a SITUATION 


in a good school. Can undertake English, Latin, ele- 
mentary Greek, lower mathematics. including four books 
of Euclid, and thorough drawing in ali its branchés on Govern- 
ment principles. Good testimonials. Seven years’ experience. 
Terms peculiarly favourable to the principal. Address, in- 
closing two stamps, Box 12,105, 10, W’ ellington-street, W.Cc. 


N OXFORD M.A (Wadham College), 

desires ENGAGEMENT for an hour or two daily, after 
five p.m,in London. He could receive pupils at his own cham- 
bers in the morning three or four times a week. Has had con- 
siderable experience in private tuition, and is competent to 
teach Greek, Latin, French, mathematics, geography, history, 
English law, and general literature. Remuneration according 
to time, and moderate. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 
12,107, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, Ww.c, 











S PRIVATE TUTOR in a family, or as 


MASTER in a school, by an undergraduate of Oxford, 
scholar of his college, and classman in moderations. Salary 
1002. and board; age 22. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 
12, 109, 10, Wellin: gton-street, Strand, W.C. 


PRIVATE TUTOR—A ‘Cambridge 
Graduate, experienced in preparing the sons of nobie e- 
men and others for the Universities. Harrow, and other public 
schools, &c., seeks PUPILS in the south or south-west dis- 
trict (preferred), or a VISITING:TUTORSHIP. He also 
prepares for Army or Civil Service examinations, and super- 
intends boys’ daily preparation. The highest references. 
Address, berg, two stamps, Box 12,111, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


PRIVATE LESSON iS in ¥ ‘rench, German, 


Italian, and first-class mathematics, by a Graduate of 
the University of Berlin. Atso lectures in schools on German 
and French literature, history, &c. Terms moderate. tlas 
had considerable experience in tuition, and can be well recom- 
mended. Age 26. Address, inc! losing two stamps, Box 12,113, 
10, Wellington- street, Strand, W.C. 


S R ESIDEN’ I CLASSICAL and 

MATHEMATICAL ASSISTANT in a school, bya B,A 
of London. Has has considerable experience in tuition, and is 
fully competent to “teach Greek, Latin, French (conversation- 
ally), German (with a pure accent), and mathematics, inciad- 
ing arithmetic, aigebra, Euclid, plane trigonometry, and conics, 
Salary from 802. to 100. Age 30. Satisfactory restimonialf 
from former principals. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 
12,115, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


\ Tau : \. 

S TUTOR in a family or school, by a 

graduate of the University of Berlin. Teaches first- 

class mathematics, Greek, Latin, French, German, and Italian. 

Age 26. Sals ary moderate. Has had much experience in tuition. 

Address, inc! ening two stamps, Box 12,117, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W 


S GOVERN ESS, COMPANION, or both 


combined, by a young lady. respectably connected, and 

who is competent to take the entire charge of the educ ation 

of a small family; or to act as the companion, amanuensis, and 

reader to an elderly lady. A moderate salary with a com- 

fortable home is the remuneration sought. Age 13% At pre- 

sent residing in the suburbs of London. Address, snctamtes two 
stamps, Box 12,119, 10, W ellington- street, Strand, W.C 


S GOVERNESS in a family or school, | by 

a young lady possessed of good references and testimo- 

nia's, and thoroughly competent to teach English, music, 

singing, drawing, and French. She has had six years’ expe- 

renee te tuition, partly in a family and partly in a school 

lary 301. and laundress. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 
1212 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C, 





S GOVERNESS in a Ww idower’s 

A lady possessing a cultivated mind, 

habits of a gentlewoman, desires a re- engagem nt. High 

references offered, Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 
12,123, 10, Wellington- — Strand, W.C. 


REGISTRY ,TISEMENTS 
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; by post for 20 stamps, 
ON THE 


READING OF THE CHU RCH LITURGY. 


London: JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, Ww .C. 
stiff covers, price Is,, Vol. II. of 


THE NEW PENNY MAGAZINE: 


AN ILLUSTRATED PAPER OF INFORMATION AND AMUSEMENT FOR THE WORKING CLASSES, 





Containing Illustrations, Tales, and other Original Papers. 


SOHN CR OCKF ‘ORD, 10, Wellington- street, Strand, Ww oC. 


London : 


Just published, 


mi A a TSN ’ TOY r 
THE NEW HIGHWAY S ACT, 
Included in the THIRD EDITION of “FOOTE’S LAW OF HIGHWAYS.” 
It contains the GENERAL Act, the New Act, all the Dectpep Cases to this time, and the Forms, &c, 
By WILLIAM FOOTE, Esq., 
Price 10s. Gd. cloth; 12s. Gd. half-calf; 18s. 6d. calf. 


JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, 





of Swindon. 
London: W.C, 


1 


Just publish 

















ATE R SON'S PI R AC __ AL ST ATU TE S of 1862, compr rising all the Statutes 
f last Sess ee . : the bag or pocket, with Introductory Notes and a 
ve C us Ind = half-calf; lds. 6d. calf. 
rc A i - : ts of Habeas Corpus into Tler Ma- 
eA "s P ssessions Abroad Act 
v Ss ¢ A nd Inland Revenue Act 
- ) Act 
c » he 
+ oe 
. i, 
s Aid A i 1ance Act 
P t 1 t me 








JOHN CROCKFORI 











\ THAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT ? 
isa thought o tt on O¢ curring g¢ to literary minds, put 
characters, and persons of benevolent intentions, Anim 

diate answer — >in qi liry may be obtained. 








: OF Types, and inf 


by 





ati 





r on for authors, 
sen nt, on ap] 


Ru HARD BARRETT, 13, 


PRE LOAR’'S KAMPTULICON, or 
CORK FLOOR-CLOTH 
Warehouse, 42, Ludgate-hill, E.C. Manufactory, Holland. 


street. 
PPREL JOAR’S COCOA-NUT FIBRE 
MATTING and DOOR MATS. — Shippers. Country 
De -alers, and Large Consumers will find at 42, LUDGA 
I sat the or est pri 
’. Manu. 


Mark-lane, London. 










1e best assortment of these goods 
—T. TRELOAR, Manufacturer, 42, Ludgate-hill, 
factory, Holland-street. 


TY 
OX D BOTTLED PORT.— 
Cc hol ‘e Vintages. Now Bottl 
‘ .J. Brown, and Pasto Sherries 
1 . Hocks, and Chan ipagnes t 
Growth Claret ts, Burgundies, and very old Virgin 8 
GEORGE Smita, 86, Great Tower-street, London, E.C., &€. &c 
Price Lists of all Wines Post Free. Terms Cash, or London 
Reference. 
ary Old Pale Champagne and Cognac Prar 5 
Rum, age of three generations. Old Store Scotch 
i Whiskies. Foreign Lique irs. 





20.000 > 


100 Pipes, 1858 Vint. 







li 









H: AR rE R and ELL AM’: S E NF TE L D 

RIFLE SAUCE. This celebrated sauce imparts a 
ge flavour of peculiar del licacy, unequa by 
ame, Wild fowls, gravie aks, 
be had retail of Chemis ts and 
agent, Messrs. BARCLAY and 

reet, London; orof the Manufacturers 
LL AM, Enfield. 


FUR RNITURE. —B: ARTHOL OMEW and 
FLETCHER GUARANTEE every ARTICLE they 
purchasers they 
r customers, cleryy- 
Their prices 





fine rich 
nvE urope in sauce, to fish, s 
I f&c. May 


















SELL. For the satisfaction of inter 
have permission to refer to many of th 
men and others, in various parts of the country, 
are th 1¢ lowest compatible with quality. 

ahog ‘xtendiig Dining-tables 












evssonse Ol ach) 018 
£10 10 Oto 5210 0 
2 2 0to 5210 0 





tes of Drawing-room, Dini 
to be sold at half their va 
any sized house, and illustre 





irniture 
: r furnishing 
logues free by post. 

117 and 219, Tottenham-conrt-r. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
ahha 
OSEPH GILL OTT, METALLIC PE N 
MAKE Bo ee EE - begs to inform the Commercial 

Vorld, Scholastic Insti 3 | 
by a novel application of his unrivalled Mach 4 
Steel Pens, he has introduced a New Series of his useful pro- 

uctions, which, for excellence of temper, quality of material 
sad. above ali, cheapness in price, must ensure universa 
apy probati ion, and a fy competition. 
en bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
; they are put up in boxes containing one gross eac! 
and the facsimile of his signature. 

At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, J. G. 
has introduced his WARRA D SCHOOL and PUBLIC 
PENS, which are especially apted to their use, bei 
different degrees of flexibili and with fine, medium, an 
broad points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught 
in Schools 

Sold retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants 
and Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graha: 
boye sirmingham; at. 91, John-street, New York, and at 

, Gracechurch-street, London, 

EST ARTICLES AT 


F URNISH 
DEANE’S 


WITH THE 3 
Ironmongery and Furnishing Warehouses. 
A Price Furnishing List sent Post Free. 


JEANE AND CO., LONDON BRIDGE, 
Established A.D. 1700. 


_ 
DT EANE'S TABLE CUTLERY, 

celebrated for more than 150 years, remains unrivalled 
for quality and cheapness. The Stock is most extensive and 
complete, affordin choice suited to the taste and means. of 
every purchaser. e following are some of the prices fo1 
Ivory-handled Kniv each blade being of the best ste 
bearing our name, and warranted: 
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YRKS. The best manufacture, well finished, 
strongly plated. Every article stamped with our mark and 
yuaranteed 
| BEEDED. | KINGS, Lil 
Best.| 2nd. | Best.| Best 
| 
| ‘ 8. d. | é@ ¢& s. f 
| 4 54 0 | 660 50 
| 44 540 | 640 ) 
820 ¢ 387 0 | 46 ¢ ) 
20 4201] 3701} 48 0 
220 | 2601] 260): 32 ¢ 26 0 
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HACH ETTE 
+t PUBLISHERS and F‘ SIGN IMPORTERS. 
London: 18, King William-street, Strand, W.C. 


Paris: 77, Boulevard St. Germain. 


RAILWAY LIBRARY. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


and CO., FRENCH | 


COMPLETE WORKS OF THE PRINCIPAL FRENCH 


AUTHORS. 

LIBRARY OF THE BEST FOREIGN NOVELS. 

GUIDES AND ROAD BOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS, 

ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR CHILDREN AND 
YOUNG PEOPLE, 

ENCYCLOPEDIAN DICTIONARIES, 

LITERARY, ARTISTIC, ee AND PHILOSO- 
PHICAL PUBLICATIONS 

MISCELLANEOUS ILLUSTR \TI D WORKS, 

LATIN-AND GREEK CLASSICS, TEXT, AND TRANS- 
LATIONS. 

Catalogues — by post on receipt of a postage stamp : 

EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE, 

CATALOGUE phee ABETICALLY ARRANGED WITH 
AUTHORS’ NAMES AND THEIR SEVERAL WORKS. 

LIST OF HACHETTE’S GREEK aND LATIN CLASSICS, 

LIST OF HACHETTE’S FRENCH RAILWAY LIBRARY 

CATALOGUE OF DRAWING MATERIALS, GEOME- 
TRICAL MODELS, AND MISCELLANEOUS SCHOOL 
ARTICLES. 

LIST OF FRENCH AND GERMAN PERIODICALS AN 
NEWSPAPERS, 

GERMAN LIST. 


18, KING WILLIAM-STREET, STRAND, LONDON, 
W.C 


YEAUTIFUL POETRY: the Choicest of 

the Present and the Past, designed to preserve for future 
reading all that is worthy of preservation. 

Vols. I. to VI. may be had, price 5s. 6d. each; or superbly 


I its, 7s. 6d. 


bound for prizes and pres 
CriTIc Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


ust published, 
MHE NEW F RAUDULENT TRADE- 
MARKS ACT.— te MERCHANDISE MARKS 
362 (25 & 26 Vict. c. with copious Notes, Cases, and 
By H. BODKIN POL AND, Esq., Barrist 
rice 5s. 6d. nage Sent by post to any person incl 
post-office order for the 
LAW Times Office, 10, Wellington-street. 
NRIMINAL LAW DIGEST.—Now ready, 
J a DIGEST of all t] 1¢e CRIMINAL LAW CASES deci led 
by the Court of Criminal Appeal, and all the other Courts in 
Er = d and Ireland, du the last twelve years (upwards 
of 1100 in number). By E. W. COX, Esq,, Recorder of 
Falmouth, Editor of “Cox's Criminal Law Cases,” &c. 
Price 7s. 6d. boards. 
LAW TIMEs Office, 10, Wellington-street. 


PRIZE 












ice, 











MEDAL, 1862. AWARDE 2D 
BY THE JURORS OF CLASS 2, 
FOR THE SUPERIORITY OF THE 
GLENFIELD STARCH. 
Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, Oilmen, &c. 
WOTHERSPOON and Co., Guascow and Lonpon. 


YEDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— aes 
} WILLIAM S. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW 
ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY 
of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each 
is at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted 
to the public, and marked at prices proportionate with those 
that have tended to make his establishment the most distin- 
guished in thls coun 
3edsteads, frOM sees 
Shower Baths, from .. 8s. Od. to 62. each 
Lamps (Moderateur), f 6s. Od. to 8/. 10s. each. 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
Pure Colza Oil .......... seseceeeseree 48. 9d. per gallon. 
Iilustrated Catal gues “sent ‘(per post) free. 
, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 1A, 2, 3, and 4, Newman- street ; 
4,5, and 6, Perry’s-place; and . Newman-mews, London 


71\T Onn 1a 
VENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and 

CHIMNEY-PIECES. fBuyers of the above are re- 
quested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8 
BURTON’S SHOW -ROOMS. They contain such an 





. 12s. 6d. to 297. each 





99 





assortment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES. CHIMNEY- | 
PIEC 





18S, FIRE-IRONS, and GE NE RAL IRONMONGERY, 
a8 cannot be approached elsewhere, either for 
novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workr 
Bright stoves, with ormolu ornaments, 37. 15s. to 






bronzed fenders, with standards, 7/. to 5l. 128.3. steel fen 
ders, 31. 8s. to 11/.; ditto, with rich ormolu orr nents, fror n 
s. to 181. ; chimney-pieces from 1/. 8s. to 100/; ns, 


from 2s. 8d. the set to 4l.4s. The BURTON and all "ahee 
P (TENT STOVES, with radiating hearth-plates. 


nla al 
(ZASELIERS in GLASS or METAL.— 
J The increased and nee ing use of gas in private 
houses has induced WILLIAM 8, BURTON to collect from 
the various manufacturers in metal and glass all that is 
new and choice in Brackets, Pendants, and Chandeliers, 
adapted to offices, passages and dwelling-rooms, as well as to 
have some designed expressly for him; these are on SHOW 
over his TWENTY LARGE ROOMS, and present, for 
velty, y, and purity of taste, an unequalled assort- 
ment. They are marked in plain figures, at prices proportion- 
ate with those which have tended to make his Establishment 











he largest and most remarkable in the Kingdom—viz., from 
2s. 6d. (two-light) to 227. 
Wien S. BURTON'S GENERAL 
a R LNISHING > ONMONGERY CATALOGUE ma y 
a post It contains upwards of 5¢ 
i St ck of Sterling I 
icke l , and Bri itanni a Metal Go da Di 
Tater Di es, Stove r ( 
shen Ranges, Lamps is 
8s, Clocks. Table Cutlery, 
Iron and Brass Bedste¢ 
Furniture, &c., with Lists « 
Twenty large Showro ms, at 
89, Oxford-street, W.; 
1, 14, 2, 3, and 4, Newman-street ; 4,5, and 6, Perry’s-place ; 
and 1, Newman-mews, London. 
















ilet Ware 
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i Plans of the 
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MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRC ULAR. 





N 0 TIC E.— Rea lers of the best Literature in Town and C ountry, 
are invit bo "iat con H NUMBER of MUDIE'S LIBRARY CIRCULAR, and to make theit 
; ts, t t remen i, 1 sent the main sources of the general information g —Sa wy 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, New Oxford-street, London. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
N OTICE—C. E. MUDIE is now prepared to 


supply 
WHOLE LIBRARIES OF BOOKS 
For CIRCULATION in FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, and TOWN and VILLAGE LIBRARIES, on unusually liberal 
Terms siti 
Prospectuses on application, 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, New Oxford-street, London. 


AN INTERESTING CATALOGUE OF 
J NCLUDING the BEST LIB RAR Y EI 


of STANDARD AUTHORS in elegant bind ; also som 
the ‘*‘ Curiosities of Literature,” with a select oun the Lik ary oft 
Lord Macaulay. Sent by post for two star 


BOOKS. 
DITIONS of t the WORKS 


us ndt 





nps. 


RICHARD SIMPSON, 10, King William-street, Charing Cross, W.C. 


Now Ready, crown 8vo. price 6s. 


POEMS, DESCRIPTIVE AND LYRICAL: 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BEAUTIES OF TROPICAL SCENERY AND SKETCHES OF OBJECTS OF INTERES 
WITH NOTES, ponies AL AND EXPLANATORY. 


By the Author of “The Nuptials of Barcelona.” 
“ This is a volume of word rict ures, in which ithe author gives several graceful poetic descriptions of the scenery 
in the tropics, and of various objects interesting t mself and to a large po iblic g ally. The natural 










t ‘ 
splendour of the islands of the Western Arc! ripe lago, and the richness of th , certainly afford abundant 
sources of inspiration to the poet, : ‘d we very fairly congratulate the author ful manner in which he has 
treated the various subjects that he has selected for the outpourings of his graceful ver. 





London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 | Pice cadilly. 


TO EXPORTERS AND SHIPPERS OF BOOKS AND PRINTS, 
RAILWAY NOVELS, BIBLES, CHURCH SERVICES, VALENTINES, MISCELLANEOUS AND GENERAL FANCY 
STATIONERY, WRITING DESKS, LEATHER AND CEDAR GOODS, &e. &c. 

DEAN AND SON 


The BOOK and PRINT PUBLISHERS, of 11, LUDGATE-HILL, serve Shippers on very liberal terma 
Their NEW WHOLESALE TRADE CATALOGUE (130 pages) is NOW READY, and can be had per post 
on rec oy t of two stamps. 


Ludgate-hill, London, E.C. 





Address, 


Now ready, price One Penny, 


THE NEW PENNY MAGAZINE: 


A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF WHOLESOME INFORMATION AND AMUSEMENT FOR TIE 
WORKING CLASSES. 
With a Portrait of H.R.H. PRINCE ALFRED, and a fine two-page Engraving of the 
BAY, TOWN, and CITY of NAUPLIA, 


Contents oF No, XXVIL, For Marcu, 1863. 





Family Adventures on the Continent: John Le, The Farmer's Boy. 
V.—The Ascent of Vesuvius. Arrival of the Hawaiian Mission, 
Wealth of the Church : | Hymn 
he Bishops’ Incomes. | Correspondence. 
Prince Alfred. | Calendar, &c., 


Orders should be given immediately. A copy post free for two stamps, or ten copies for 
JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 





TI 








for ten penny stamps, 


ust published, Second Edition, price 


A HANDY- -BOOK PKK CLES TASTICAL LAW, 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR THE USE OF THE CLERGY AND SOLICITORS 
By GEORGE R. HARDING, Esa., of Lincoln’s-inn, Barrister-at-Law. 


CONTENTS, 

















Letrer’ I. Advowsons. Letter XXIII. Suspension, Deprivation, and Degradation 
. II »propriations, Impropriators, &c. . XXIV. Resignation and Bonds of Resignation. 
‘ea Ill, Unions, | * XXV. Dilapidations. ; 
IV. Disunions. a XXVI. Tithes and Commutation of Tithes, 
- V. District and new Parishes Act. »  XXVII. Surplice Fees, Easter Offerings, and Mor- 
P VI. Parish Churches and Chapels. 
” VII. Seats and Pews. ; XXVIII 3 and Tenths, 
, VIL Monumen nd Ornaments, ; a XXIX. |! 
” IX. Churchyards and Burial Grounds, | XXX. Glebe. : 
” X. The C lesiastical, and | XXXI. Houses of Resi¢ dence. 
1ers. } XXXII. Leases of Ecclesiastical Property. 
a XXXIIL Vest 
i | XXXIV. 
: rd XXXV. 
XXXVI. O 
es XXVIL. 7 xe lesiast ical Authoritie 
: y. XXVIII i an Clergy 
» Advowsons and their Sale XXXNLX. al Dutie 


lies relative to Advowsons, &c. 





ions and Judgments. = XLUL 


JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, 
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lition, 12mo. cloth, 1s. : 
JE RRIN’S 'F RENCH FAB L ‘ES, with a 
Vocabulary, forthe Use of Young Pupils, Revised and 
Corrected by L STE VENARD. Principal French Master in 
the City of London School. 


London: WiLtraAm TreGG, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 
In the F 
‘ Fa . 
AN OFFERING to. ’ LANCASHIRE. 
s( age. THING NEW; or, TALES for the TIMES 
lited by CAPTAIN El Sra E W. JACOB, late 99th 
her ment 
EMILY FAITHFULL, Victoria Press, 834, Farringdon-street. 
Just published, price 9d., limp cloth, 


HE WANDERE R. Being the First 
Book of THE EXCURSION. By WILLIAM WORDS- 
WORTH. Reprinted as a Class Book for Training Colleges; 
with an Introductior 
London: Epwarp Moxon and Co., 44, Dover-street, W. 


MPPHE GOSPEL NARRATIVE VINDI- 

ATED; or, THE ROMAN CENSUS Luke ii. 1-5, 
EXPLAINED, and with reference to the BIRTH-DAY of our 
LURD, for the first time established on independent historical 
grounds. By JOHANNES VON GUMPACH. Price 8d.; 
post free, ¢ 






London: SAMUEL BaGsTER and Sons, 15, Paternoster-row. 
DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO SIR JOHN 
PAKINGTON, 


Now Ready, in one vol. demy 8vo. with eight chromo-litho- 
graphs, maps, and plans, price 18s. 
JHE GATE of the PACIFIC. By 
Commander BEDFORD PIM, R.N., F.R.G.S., Assoc. 
Inst. C.E 


LoVELL REEVE, and Co., 5, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden. 


Dedicated by Permission to Her Royal Highness the P rincess 
Louis of Hesse, and sold for the benefit of the Lancashire 
Fund 

This day, price 6s. handsomely printed and bound, 


yp BSsy's WEDDING-RING, and other 
e POEMS. By A LADY. 
London: HALL and Co., 26, Paternoster-row; sold by C. and 


B. BLIGHT, 10, High-street. Bideford. North Devon 


This day, crown 8vo. price 6s. : mn 
WSSAYS and REVIEWS; their Origin, 
4 History, General Character, and Significance; Perse- 
cution, Prosecution, Judgment of the Arches Court; Review 
of Judgment. By the Rev. ROBERT BRUCE KENNARD, 
M.A., Rector of Marnhall. 
London: Rosert HARDWICKE, 192, Piccadilly. 


Just published, in 12mo. price 7s. 

MHE LAW of ART “COP sd RIG ‘a I. The 

Engraving, Sculpture, and Designs Acts. the Interna- 
tional Copyright Act, and = Art Copvright Act, 1862, with 
an Introduction and Notes. By E. M. UNDERDOWN, Esq 
of the Inner Temple. Barrister-at-Law. Also an Appen¢ = 
containing the Evidence communicated to the Society of 
Arts on Piracy of Works of Art, and forms for the use of 
Artists, &c. 

London : JoHN CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand. 


MARRIAGE of the PRINCE.—* GOD 

BLESS the PRINCE of WALES.""—Preparations are 
making for the singing of **God bless the Prince of Wales” 
by the children of the schools throughout England and Wales. 
Copies of the words (English and Welsh) are supplied by the 
Publishers, gratis and post free. If 250 copies or upwards 
are ordered, a small c harge is rendered necessary, Viz., 78. 6d. 
per 1000; 4s. for 500; 2s. 6d. for 250, post free. 

Apply to Ronert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, 

‘Lond yn, W.; and of all Musicsellers and Booksellers. 


MPHE ‘RE'S JOY in MERRY EN ‘GLAND. 
Song, with Chorus (ad/ib.) Words by W. H. BEL- 
LAMY. Music by G. W. MARTIN. 33s. 
London: Rogert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, 
Publishers to the Queen and the Emperor Napoleon IIL On 


order of all Musicsellers. 

- (Dwg Ta Y Ip yr 

| OOSEY’S MUSICAL LIBRARY.— 
This establishment offers greater advantages to the Sub- 

scribers than any other Library in London, Subscribers pay- 

ing Two Guineas per annum have the use of Twelve Pieces of 

Music in London, and Twenty Pieces in the country. They 
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Nome . — WASHINGTON IRVING'S 

SKETCH BOOK is the New Volume 
of Beri. and Daxpy’s Pocket Volumes. Price 
33.5 Or, in cloth, 3s. Gd.; in Roxburgh binding, 
4s 





> in morocco, 18: 


Recently published. 


SELBORNE. 3s. 

COLERIDGE’S POEMS. 2s. 6d. 
The ROBIN HOOD BALLADS. 2s. 6d. 
The MIDSHIPMAN. By Captain HALL, 3s. 
The LIEUTENANT and COMMANDER. By 

Captain B ASIL HALL. 3s. 
SOUTHEY’S LIFE of NELSON. 2s. 6d. 
LONGFELLOW’S Soames. 2s. 6d. 


LAMB'S TALES from SHAKSPEARE. 
Qs. 6d. 
GEORGE HERBERT’S POEMS, 2s. 


WORKS, 3s. 
MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. 2s. éd. 
MILTON’S PARADISE REGAINED, and 

other Poems, 2s. 6d. 

The above are kept bound in cloth, top edge gilt, 6d. 
extra; in half morocco, Roxburgh style, 1s. extra; in 
morocco, bound by Hayday, or morocco antique, 4s, extra. 





Now ready, fep. 8vo., price 3s. 6d. 
GLIMPSES into PETLAND. By the 
Rev. J. G. WOOD, M.A., Author of ‘ The Illustrated 


Natural History.” With a Frontispiece, by Crane. 





Now ready, fep. 8vo., price 4s. 6d. 
\ ILDRED’S LAST NIGHT; or, 
The Franklyns. By the Author of “ Aagesten 
Vicarage.” eR 
Now ready, feap. 8vo., price 3s. 6d. 
"nh y .YAT ‘ = 

HE STORY of QUEEN ISABEL 

. 9 
and OTHER VERSES. By M. S. 

“Sweet and graceful." —EZnaglish Churchman. 

“There is more sterling ore iu this little book than we 
could enll from a score of volumes of the trash which is 
continually brought before us under the name of poetry.” — 
Reader 

‘*In many of these Lyrics, as in the ‘ Three Voices,’ and 
‘Love in Sorrow,’ the feeling is true and deep; and the 
longest poem in the volume, ‘ Queen Isabel,’ has a tender 
interest that carries the reader on without leaving him 
leisure to be critical."—Army and Navy Gazette. 





Now ready, fcp. 8vo. price 5s.; morocco, 10s. 6d.; the 
Seventh Edition of 
| Fracbaleg oe and LYRICS. By 
ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTOR. 
Also, now ready, the Third Edition of 

The Second Series of LEGENDS and LYRICS. 
By ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTOR.  Fep. 8vo. price 5s.; 
morocco, 10s. 6d. 





Now ready, fep. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. the Third Edition of 
EADINGS on the MORNING and 
EVENING PRAYER. By JULIA S, BLUNT, Author 
of “Confirmation ’’ (3s. 6d.) and “Life after Confirma- 
tion” (ls.). 





Third Edition, enlarged, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
R. G. C. WATSON’S HINTS for 


PEDESTRIANS, Practical and Medical. 





also receive gratuitously the St. James's Album, a splendid 
volume of illustrated Music, published every Christmas, price 
one guinea (to non-Subscribers). Subscribers paying One 
Guinea per annum have the use of Four Pieces of Music at 
one time. The Library comprises the most complete collection 
of Standard and Modern Music, a Catalogue of which may be 
had, price One Shilling post free. Full particulars from 
sO0SEY and Sons, Holles-street, L ondon 


ust pt . pric 
rit ‘BRL atts sti REVIE\ 
XXV. FEBRUARY 1868, 
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J 
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L 





1, c onvicts and Tr ransy sorta ati 

2. The Pentateuch—Colenso ar = Davidson. 
3. Professor Wilson—Mrs. Gordon's Life 

4. Faivre's Scientific phy of Goethe. 
5. Greece During the irty Years. 

6 

8. 


HAMILTON, 


Novels and Novelists of the Day. 

Chambers’s Domestic Annals of Scotland. 
Cunningham's Historical Theology. 

The Prospects of Parties. 

Edinburgh: T. and T. Ctark. London: 

Apams, and Co. 

“B PRC BPO R ZA? 
d A NEW NOVEL IN THREE VOLS, 

3y Dr. WILLIAM BREWER. 

“The tale combines the truth of historical anecdote with 
the interest of exciting fiction . Ritznow is the character 
of the work—strong, dauntless, and unyielding. He seems 
like the herald and forerunner of those brave spirits who car- 
ried the Reformation The sublime endurance, the grand 
resolution, and the matchless courage manifested by him dis- 
play the attributes that have immortalised martyrs in all 
ages, and mad le glorious the faith for which they laid down 
their lives 1 died not in the cruel death of its up- 













holders. Sforza’ has many claims on the regard of | 
the novel-reader Sun, January 31, 1863 
“We must pronounce this novel @ remarkable work, in- 


dicating talent of gh order, information of a varied charac- 


ter, and descriptive power far ab ve the ordinary level of 
fiction-writers Without to the hares ter ofa purely 
historical romance, it has all the advantages of that character: 






without being a novel of the * Sensatio 
some of its best characteristics. K 
work in which s> mi 

and so moch cultivated fancy 


* school, it possesses 
: have we taken up a 
*h research, such varie ty of ct racte 
are to be found.” —Sell’s Week 


tT, London. 





Horst and Bia 





“ We can very cordially commend Dr, Watson’s book.’’— 
Speciator. 








Fourth Edition, enlarged, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
) 7a + ~T ~ ‘ 
HARADES, ENIGMAS, 
| ) RIDDLES. Collected by a CANTAB. 
| “A choice collection of amusing trifles, very suitable for 
the winter fireside. Conspicuous amidst the crowd, whose 
origin and authorship are unknown, may be seen many 
clever and elegant specimens, by persons of rank and talent, 
whose names are appended. Of these, some Charades by 
| Praed, are perhaps the most refined, containing, as they do, 
| 


and 


| some scintillations of genuine poesy. Among other writers 
| whom the ‘Cantab’ has laid under contribution, will be 

found Fox, Canning, Mrs, Piozzi, Mrs. Barbauld, Thackeray, 
Lord Chesterfield, and Lord Macaulay."—Znglish Church- 
man 

Now ready, 4to. cloth, gilt edges, 3/. 3s. 
BRITISH SEAWEEDS, 
Drawn from Professor Harvey’s “‘ Phycologia Britannica,” 
Wirh Descriptions IN PopuLAR LANGUAGE 
By Mrs. ALFRED GATTY. 

*,* This volume contains drawings of the British Sea- 
weeds in 803 figures, with descriptions of each, including 
all the newly-discovered species; an Introduction, an 
Amateur's Synopsis, Rules for Preserving and Laying Out 
Seaweeds, and an Order for their Arrangement in the 
Herbarium. 

“ Those who are acquainted with Mrs. Gatty’s ‘ Parables 
from Nature,’ and especially with her delightful parable 
; about * Red Snow,’ need not be told that the literary part 
| has been ably executed by a competent and loving observer. 





In her present work Mrs. Gatty has endeavoured, and we | 


think most successfully, to translate the terms and phrases 
of science into the language of amateurs, especially of ama- 
teuresses. Mrs. Gatty’s familiarity with the plants them- 
selves has enabled her to do this charitable office without 
failing into the errorsto which a mere compiler in departing 
from a beaten track would be liable.” —Gardener’s Chronicle. 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH. 
er rong OF NEWSPAPERS—and in the present age this 


class comprises almost everybody—will turn with some eager- 
ness to the further revelations made on Thursday last in the case of 
Glover v. Count de Persigny. An idea seems to have, unfortunately, 
got abroad among very many persons, that such a thing as political 
morality ought not, or, at all events, need not, exist. In this country, 
somehow or other, we seem to take it just as much a matter of course that 
our statesmen should be ‘* unscrupulous” as that our cabmen should 
be ‘‘ impudent.” Hence, almost daily, men in high office, who in 
private life are supposed to be the very souls of honour, lend them- 
selves not only to words, but also to deeds, which, were they named 
as they deserve, would not be spoken of in complimentary language. 
All these crooked words and ways are, unfortunately, supposed by 
many to be the necessary consequences of political and diplomatical 
exigencies; and nowadays the statesman who uses words in the 
ordinary sense is too often thought to be wanting in that reticence 
which the common weal requires. A good many hard words have 
been expended in this country on the French Government for 
their bargain with Mr. Serjeant Giover. It has been discovered 
to be—as doubtless it is—an immoral one; but let us first 
wash our own dirty linen before we point out the specks upon that of 
our neighbours. We, at least in this country, where supposed political 
necessity clokes such an amount of underhand dealing, need not 
sermonise upon the immorality shown by the bargain of the French 
Government with an English barrister. Of the folly of that bargain 
it is hardly possible to use too strong language ; at least if the notion 
on the part of the purchaser was, that by getting the control 
of the Morning Chronicle he was in any manner influencing 
the opinions of the British public. That it should have been 
thought possible by any Frenchman of intelligence to resuscitate 
an effete English newspaper by inspiring it with ‘ Gallic ideas,” 
seems little else than a travesty upon folly. Besides, the bargain, to 
have had the slightest chance of success, should have been a pro- 
foundly secret one. When day by day the eyes of such few per- 
sons as still continued to read the Morning Chronicle lighted in its 
columns upon sentiments, not only French in their tendency, but 
also in their idiom, these readers should at least have been allowed to 
tax their ingenuity to explain this anomaly. Possibly they might 
have supposed that the editor had recently commenced the study of 
the French language, and that ignorance and enthusiasm combined 
had led him to insist, in a novel Anglo-Gallic dialect, seemingly 
capable only of panegyric, that France and her belongings were in 
everything ‘* sweetest, virtuousest, discreetest, best.” There may, 
however, perhaps be another explanation of this apparently silly 
bargain ; which is, that the Morning Chronicle was bought, not so 
much for the sake of its influence in this country (which was nil) as 
for the opportunity which it gave the French government for quoting 
its opinions in their own organs, as the genuine utterances of an 
English newspaper which once had a respectable name. 

One would surely have imagined that the parties to sueh a bargain 
would have endeavoured to throw a little dust into the eyes of 
the public; or at least that they would not have made proclamation 
in the market-place of their unholy compact. Probably, had even 
due reticence been observed, the venture would not have been a more 
successful one. As it was, the facts were known to every one who 
cared to know them in an incredibly short time ; and the disinterested 
panegyrics of the English newspaper upon the French Emperor esti- 
mated at their proper value. ‘I'he speculation did not pay; and, as 
Mr. Serjeant Grover tells us, the [French Government repu- 
diated their share of the contract. The Morning Chronicle fell 
into other hands, but it stank too strongly in the nostrils of the 
public, to be resuscitated by much more judicious treatment than it 
received under the new manzgement ; and it pined, died, and was buried 
with very few mourners. Mr. Serjeant Grover has for some time 
past been endeavouring to procure payment for ‘* work and labour 
done.” Ile does not, however, seem likely at present to be very 
successful in his attempts. In the aflidavit which he made before 
Mr. Justice Wicurman, he tells a doleful tale of the treatment he 
received in Paris from the French authorities when over there on a 
dunning tour. It is a hard case to do dirty work and not get paid for 
it; and still harder to get kicks and cuffs when one applies for money. 
Mr. Grover must not, however, come to us forsympathy. We are 
not sorry that he has not got his money, and that he has got his kicks. 
If the members of the fourth estate are not more virtuous than their 
neighbours, they cannot at any rate be expected to feel pleasure in 
the fact that one of their body has been guilty of treason to the 
republic of letters; and that, with a cynical indifference to public 
Opinion, he has not even had the grace to try and hide his offence. 














HE LAST “GAZETTE” which was published, in the month 
of January (the 30th), contained the notification of the appoint 
ment of a Government Commission, appointed to inquire into the 
position of the Royal Academy, and the circumstances under which it 
occupies a portion of the National Gallery. As this is, we believe, 
the fourth or fifth time that this matter has been brought before the 
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public—once, we think, as a Royal Commission, and on other occa- 
sions before Committees of the House of Commons—it is to be hoped 
that the matter will be set at rest for ever. ‘The Commission is to 
consist of Lords Srannorg, Harpince, and Excuo, Sir E. Heap, 
Messrs. Strruinc, H. D. Seymour, and H. Reeve—very fit and 
capable men no doubt to deal with such a question. ‘ 

The matter lies within a nut-shell. When George III. patronised 
the Royal Academy he granted to it the use of certain apartments in 
the building, which had been appropriated up to that time to the 
Royal purposes; and when it was thought expedient to remove the 
Academy out of Somerset House, the Academicians converted the 
royal permission into a claim for free lodging at the expense of the 
nation, and this claim was admitted, so far as allowing them to occupy 
a portion of the building in Trafalgar Square was concerned. It cannot, 
however, we think, be seriously maintained that these successive per- 
missions constitute any legal title to the Academy for either their rooms 
in T'rafalgar Square or in any other public building. What was lent 
freely may surely be reclaimed at any time; especially if it can be 
shown that the pecuniary position of the Academy is such as to put it 
quite out of the necessity for eleemosynary accommodation. ‘The 
argument that has sometimes been put forward that their 
payment of ratesand taxes constitutes a kind of rent is absurd and 
inadmissible. 

Now it certainly appears to us that an act of fostering aid, extended 
towards the Academy when it was poor, becomes a piece of degrading 
charity now that the same body is rich, and rich it most certainly is. 
Thanks to the annual exhibitions, many of the chief attractions of 
which are supplied by persons quite outside their body, the Acade- 
micians have amassed something like a hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds. ‘They are consequently quite able to build a house of their 
own and to pay for it. Some years ago, it was confidently stated that 
they were about to do this, and be independent, and the plans of the 
building were exhibited and discussed, and the site even was named 
—the gardens at the back of Burlington House. At that time 
(although it was very confidently stated by persons who assumed to be 
well informed upon the matter, that the business was to be imme- 
diately proceeded with), we made no secret of our incredulity, and 
avowed our belief that during the lifetime of the late Prince Consort 
the Academy would never be called upon to remove from ‘Trafalgar 
Square. Our reasons for this opinion were as follows: It was 
notoriously a favourite scheme of the Prince to get the National Col- 
lection removed to South Kensington, and in spite of the opinions ot 
the architects of London, the greater part of the Press, the majority 
of the body of artists, and a division of the House of Commons, the 
Prince nearly had it his own way. ‘To some extent, indeed, he did; 
for many of the Turners, and all the Sheepshanks’ collection, was trans- 
ferred to South Kensington; and at that time we had little doubt 
that, in a few years, the rest of the pictures would have followed. 

‘l'o-day, however, matters stand in a very different position, and 
there is little chance of the Government sanctioning anything tending 
to increase the importance and expenditure of “ the Boilers.” ‘The 
National Gallery, therefore, will, in all human probability, remain 
where it is, in accordance with public opinion and the best advice that 
can be taken on the subject; and as the national collection increases 
space will be wanted, and the Royal Academy will have to go. This, we 
believe, must be the inevitable conclusion, and if the Academicians are 
wise, they will resign themselves to the decrees of fate, and do with a 
good grace what otherwise they may be compelled to do with a bad 
one. av 

VHERE IS SPANISH PROVERB, to the effect that the harshest 
1 Inquisitors are to be found among those who have in their own 
persons experienced the tender mercies of the Holy Office. ‘This 
proverb, is, we fear, at present only too applicable to the chief mover 
in the attempted prosecution of Professor Jowerr in the Vice-Chan- 
cellor’s Court at Oxford. Dr. Pusey has himself been accused, and 
all but condemned, of heresy, a charge of which it can at best be sail 
that it was not proven. Yet this quasi-heretical professor now seeks 
to drag a brother graduate—to whom he had previously refused the 
recompense of labours most honourable and most successful—before 
a tribunal the functions of which have of late years been no more 
onerous than those of a small debts court. That Dr. Pusey in doing 
this acts from what he considers the best motives, we are quite sure. 
It is one of the characteristics of bigotry that it should be sincere, and 
that it should thus work the deeper mischief. No doubt he and his 
brother Canons do think that the best thing they can do for Professor 
Jowett’s spiritual health—now that conversion by the faggot is 
illegal—is to deprive him of the means of living. Possibly that 

Magister artis ingenique largitor 

Venter 
may teach the peccant Professor the error of his ways; and medically 
we know, on the authority of Dr. AberNneTuy, that an empty stomach 
is conducive to a clear head. A writer in the Times of last 
Wednesday has well pointed out the impertinent obtrusivencss of 
Dr. Pusry’s present proceedings, and the slur which he thus throws 
upon men at least as upright as himself, Professor Jowrrt's * Com- 
mentary on the Epistles,” was published within the diocese of London. 
It is thus amenable to the Bishop of Lonpon’s jurisdiction, and yet 
that prelate has not moved in the matter. Professor Jowett holds 


not only a University Professorship, for which office—thanks to Dr. 
Pusgy and those who think with bim—he gets no pay; but he also 
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holds a College Tutorship, for which he does, and yet the Master of 
his College has not sougbt to eject him from his post. 

Lastly, Professor Jowetr’s lectures were attended by numbers of 
eraduates as well as by undergraduates, and yet not one of the former 
has sought to convict the Professor of heresy. 

Dr. Pusey in his published writings makes more than one touching 
allusion to his own former prosecution. | We wonder whether he has 
ever heard of the charitable Christian mentioned in the Spectator, who 
held that her own misfortunes were but heavenly trials, while those of 
her neighbours were deserved judgments. 

Since writing the above, we are happy to learn that the Assessor of 
the Vice-Chancellor of Oxford has declared that his Court has no 
jurisdiction in cases of heresy. Dr. Pusey and his brother Canons 
have given notice of appeal ; but there can be little or no doubt that 
such appeal will be unsuccessful ; and that the three amateur pro- 
secutors of a brother Professor will have to take their wrongs to the 
Ecclesiastical, instead of the Oxford small debts, Court. We need 
hardly say, that in our opinion this underhand attempt to oust Pro- 
fessor Jowetr from his University functions, deserves the severest 
reprobation. 


—_——-—— 


We give insertion to the following letter because it comes to us 
authenticated in a manner which offers a good guarantee of the re- 
liability of the statements which it contains. It is not our intention 
to open up any controversy as to the details of Mr. Kineuaxe’s narra- 
tive. In such matters, experience tells us that there will be always 
the most irreconcileable differences of opinion, and even those who 
have been present on a field of battle, ard have witnessed an event, 
have differed in their account of it in such a manner as to shake our 
faith, not in their personal veracity, but in the ability of the human 
mind to observe accurately amid circumstances so perplexing and 
dangerous. If our memory serve us, Mr. KinGLake was not on the 
field of the Alma at all, but was on board the fleet when the battle 
was fought. If so, it is not surprising that his account should be dis- 
covered to be inaccurate in many particulars. 

February 26, 1863. 

Sin,—Mr. Kinglake, in his book on the Crimea, tells us that the French 
struggle on the Telegraph Hill was a myth—that no such combat ever took 
place—for the simple reason that the Russians had retired from it before the 
French came up; and in his Appendix he gives us an extract from M. de Bazan- 
court’s work, in which that author describes the combat that took place there as 
a very fierce hand-to-hand fight; dressing up his description in glowing and 
perhaps exaggerated terms, This Mr. Kinglake strives to prove is a fiction on 
the part of the lively Frenchman, and that the signs of conflict, which he admits, 
and the slain must have been caused by artillery. 

Lieut.-Colonel Hamley, of the Royal Artillery, wrote a neat and succinct ac- 
count of the Crimean campaign, which first appeared in Blackwood. ‘Turning to 
his narrative we find—(I’ll quote his words): “ Butit was not until reach- 
ing the plain, on which stood the unfinished signal-tower, already mentioned as 
the contested point in the French attack, that there appeared signs of a san- 
guinary conflict. Many Russians lay dead there, and they lay thicker near the 
signal-tower, the hillock on which it stood being strewn with them. Three or 
four had been bayonetted while defending the entrance; and in the narrow space 
within, which was divided into compartments, were three or four small groups, 
slain in the defence. Another spot near contained three or four hundred corpses. 
Here were all the tokens of a combat in which infantry was engaged with 
infantry.” Again, Mr. Wood, the correspondent of the Herald, tells us that, 
when the Zouaves first emerged upon the plateau, the Russians, deceived by the 
dress, took them for Turkish troops, and rushed forward as to an easy victory, 
erying, ‘“‘ Turkos! Turkos!” but, for once, they were woefully mistaken, the 
Zouaves receiving them on their bayonets. 

So, notwithstanding Mr. Kinglake’s assertions, I am inclined to think that 
there was a conflict on the Telegraph Hill, and that M. de Bazancourt’s descrip- 
tion, though highly coloured, may not be devoid of truth. 

Moreover, Mr. Kinglake informs us that the French had not more than fifty 
men killed in the battle of the Alma, and that it was:Lord Raglan’s private 
opinion the number did not exceed sixty. Supposing the wounded to be four 
times as numerous—a large proportion—still the losses of the French would 
only amount to three hundred. But they officially returned their losses at 
upwards of 1300. Are we then to believe that the French, fighting a battle side 
by side with the English, when so many of the latter must necessarily have been 
conversant with something like the truth, would dare to represent their losses as 
more than four times greater than they really were ? 

These are grave charges brought forward by Mr. Kinglake against the French, 
and if they be not true, they reflect discredit not upon the French people, but 
upon the English who give credence to them. 

But if Mr. Kinglake accuses M. de Bazancourt with drawing on the imagi- 
nation, what are we to say of his own account of the exploits of the Highland 
brigade? One would suppose, from Mr. Kinglake, that Sir Colin Campbell and 
the Highlanders were mainly instrumental in carrying the position of the Alma, 
He ushers in his description by saying: ‘‘ But whose was the mind which had 
freshly come to bear upon this part of the fight, and what was the plumed 
array,’ &c. Then he goes on to tell how ‘‘the men (the Highlanders) new to 
war, gaze upon the veteran commander, when, with knitted brow and steady 
eyes, he measures the enemy's power, and draws near to his final resolve .. . 
his features put on that glow which, seen in men of his race—~a race known by the 
kindling grey eye and the light, stubborn, crisping hair—discloses the rapture of 
instant fight.” One is reminded of Attila with his Huns, and the guadia certaminis. 
He describes the Russians as being appalled with the gigantic stature of the High- 
landers (the standard height of the Highlanders being the same as that of the 
other regiments of the line), and how the stately Black Watch (or 42nd) and 
the fiery 93rd advanced. ‘*In the land where those Scots were bred there are 
shadows of sailing clouds skimming straight up the mountain’s side, and their 
paths are rugged, are steep, vet their course is smooth, easy, and swift. 
Smoothly, easily, swiftly, the Black Watch seemed to glide up the hill,” &e. ; 
and so he goes on in a style which he means to be sublime, but which is simply 
ridiculous. The poor doomed Russians fancied ‘‘ some witchcraft was causing 
the earth to bear giants ;” for, lo and behold ye, “‘ yet anotber array of the 
tall, bending plumes, began to rise up in a long, ceaseless line, stretching far 
into the east, and presently, in all the grace and beauty that marks a Highland 
regiment, when it springs up the side of a hill, the 79th came bounding 
forward.” The graceful regiment caught the Russians “ sinning ” (the sin of 
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daring tocome athwart their path). ‘Then again, they say, was heard the 
sorrowful wail that bursts from the heart of the brave Russian infantry when 
they have to suffer defeat.” 

The Highland brigade, mustering between three and four thousand strong, 
lost in the battle of the Alma nineteen men. That fact tells the arduous nature 
of the contest in which they were engaged. The truth is, that the advance of 
the Highlanders was simultaneous with that of the Guards; after the hill, on 
which was placed the Russian redoubt, or work, armed with fourteen guns, 
had been carried by the light division and the guns withdrawn, but their 
advance was inthe extreme left of the British line, and they met with but 
little opposition. 

Will Mr. Kinglake, who seems so accurately acquainted with military affairs, 
please to inform us how many Scotchmen there are in the Highland regiments. 
We recollect to have to have heard the 79th called the “ Tipperary High- 
landers,” from the number of Irishmen in it; and we know that the 42nd, 
when in Egypt, where that regiment first acquired celebrity, was chiefly com- 
posed of Irish. That, however, is long ago; but we may safely assert, 
although there may be many Scotchmen in the Highland regiments, that not a 
fourth part of those regiments is composed of Highlanders properly so called, 
So that Mr. Kinglake’s description of them sailing like the clouds along their 
native hills is ali a stretch of his own imagination. 

The Highlanders have now been trumpeted forth by Mr. Kinglake, and the 
Guards have got their monument at the foot of Regent’s-street. Will no one 
say a word for those regiments of the Light Division which fought so bravely 
and bled so freely at the Battle of the Alma. 

The 7th Fusileers alone lost 200 men; more than half the number lost by the 
entire brigade of Guards. I would propose that a monument be erected for 
them somewhere, and I should suggest, as a fitting inscription for its pedestal, 
the motto, * Sic vos non vobis.” 

In another part of his book Mr. Kinglake tells us the English people were 
forty years in finding out Lord Palmerston’s merits, partly because he was a 
Celt 

Altogether, a tone of American exaggeration pervades the entire work; 
everything is in superlatives. But the greatest touch of Yankeeism in the 
whole book occurs near the conclusion, when, after having lauded up every- 
thing English usque ad nauseam, he says, * Of my own countrymen I have 
hardly once suffered myself to speak in’ words of praise. I have only told 
what they did.” 

Let us hope that his succeeding volumes will be more sober and English- 
like.—I am, Sir, your’s, &c. VERITAS. 


Ww DO NOT WONDER that the Press is now teeming with 
marriage odes and epithalamia in honour of the coming 
marriage. The Muse of the Laureate is dumb as yet; but it will 
doubtless be heard before the tenth. Foremost among the min- 
strels comes AyTouN—the best of Scotland’s living bards; but his 
song is, to our thinking, rather a pretentious one. It is a pity, more- 
over, that the author of the “ Lays of the Cavaliers” did not make 
himself better acquainted with the genealogy of the fair Princess 
before he committed himself to such lines as— 

She, the daughter of the far descended Dane, 
or to historic contrasts between the bloody coming of “the grim 
Berserkers” 

The Raven banner flapping in the air, 

and the approaching disembarkation at Gravesend, when 

The Rose of Denmark comes, the Royal Bride! 
Poetry has its licences; but it can scarcely be allowed to transform a 
respectable old Teutonic family tree into the wild brood of the old 
Scandinavian Raven. 


THE GENEALOGY OF THE PRINCESS ALEXANDRA. 

[* A FEW DAYS the Princess Alexandra of Schleswig-Holstein- 

Sonderburg-Gliicksburg will have become Princess of Wales, 
and destined as such, in all human probability, to ascend the throne 
of these isles, as queen-consort. Notwithstanding this most elevated 
position which the Princess is going to fill, and, to some extent, 
already filling, there seems to be still in the public mind—as far as it 
manifests itself in a large portion of the public press—an astounding 
ignorance regarding the family, relationship, and even nationality of 
the august young lady. She is called a Danish princess on all sides, 
and welcomed in poetry and prose, on endless flags, emblems, and 
transparencies as “the Fair Maid of Denmark ;” whereas “ fair 
Alexandra” is by birth, education, family origin, and in fact in every 
sense of the word, a daughter of Germany. As there is some political 
and historical importance attached to the truth in the matter, a few 
notes on the genealogy of Princess Alexandra, the position of her 
father and other relations, and the King and court of Denmark, may 
not be out of place in the columns of the Critic. 

Princess Alexandra—with her full name, Alexandra Caroline Maria 
Charlotte Louise Julie—born Dec. 1, 1844, is the second child and 
eldest daughter of Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonder- 
burg-Gliicksburg, a younger brother of Duke Charles of Schleswig- 
Holstein-Sonderburg-Gliicksburg, the head of a branch line of the 
princely house of Holstein. The family is a very old one, and thoroughly 
German by origin as well as subsequent blood alliances. In the 
Almanach de Gotha* the descent of the Dukes of Holstein is traced. 
through the Counts of Oldenburg, to the famous old chieftain Witte- 
kind, the most patriotic of all patriot leaders, and the last warrior to 
uphold the rights of the Vaterland against the legions of Charlemagne. 
In the absence of a law of primogeniture, the Oldenburg- Holstein 
family, like all other German houses, split, centures ago, into numerous 
branches, the head of one of which (Christian I.) was elected King of 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, in 1448, at the extinction of the old 
Scandinavian dynasty of the Princes of Skiold. ‘The other branches 





* Almanach de Gotha pour l’ann¢e, 1830, pp. 15, 30. 
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of the family inlined to reside in Germany, possessed of small par- 
cels of territory near the river Elbe, and on the coasts of the North 
Sea, in Hanover, Oldenburg, and Schleswig-Holstein. A second 
crown was gained by them, at a later period, through another fortu- 
nate marriage; Grand-Duchess Anne of Russia, the danghter of 
Czar Peter I. and the Livonian peasant girl, Catherine, having 
thought fit to give her hand to a quiet, tall, and tolerably good- 
looking Prince of Holstein-Gottorp. ‘Thus the thrones of Russia and 
Scandinavia came to be occupied by offshoots of the princely house of 
Holstein, which, however, made the remaining branches of the family 
no more Danish or Russian, than the rise of various members of the 
house of Saxe-Coburg has made the other Saxon princes Portuguese, 
or Belgian, or English. Dividing and subdividing their territories, 
the German Princes of Holstein continued to thrive in the home of 
their ancestors, becoming very numerous at one time, but getting 
reduced subsequently, within the present century, to three lines, called, 
respectively, by the names of Holstein-Sonderburg-Augustenburg, 
Holstein- Sonderburg-Gliicksburg, and Holstein-Gottorp. It is tothe 
second of these branch-lines that the father of Princess Alexandra 


belongs, being the sixth child and fourth son of the late Duke 
William of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Gliicksburg, and third 


brother of Duke Charles, the present head of the family. The position 
of younger son of a younger branch of the house would have left 
probably Prince Christian, the father of Alexandra, in great political 
obscurity, had not a somewhat unexpected event brought him pro- 
minently before the world a few years ago. 

The present King of Denmark, as is well known, is childless, and 
at his death and that of his uncle, aged seventy-one, the royal 
family becomes extinct. According to the ancient Scandinavian law, 
the right of succession belongs to women as well as men, and this 
being accepted, the next heir to the Danish throne would be Prince 
Frederick of Hesse-Cassel, the eldest son of Landgraf William of 
Hesse and of Princess Charlotte, a daughter of the late Crown- prince 
of Denmark. Prince Frederick of Hesse married 1, in 1844, a daughter 
of Czar Nicholas, and the consequence was that Russian influence 
was brought to bear with overwhelming power upon the Danish 
King and “Government, forcing them to acknowledge the right of cog- 
nate heirs and the succession of Prince Frederick, although the 
Scandinavian law had been repealed in Denmark and the Salic law 
introduced instead. However, after the early death of Frederick’s 
Russian consort, and he not proving as willing a tool as was 
expected at St. Petersburg, the Prince “of Hesse was ordered to be 
struck from the list at Copenhagen, and search was made for another 
candidate to the throne. After long diplomatic negociations, Prince 
Christian of Schleswi; g-Holstein-Son lerburg-Gliicksburg was fixed 
upon as crown- -candidate, on reasonably mutual terms. During 
the war of Denmark with the German Confederation—a struggle chiefly 
due to Russian di iplomacy— Prince Christian alone, of ail the members of 
his family, took the Danish side, and, as price of his obedience, was 
proposed by Baron Brun agg at the London Congress of 1852, as 
future King of Denmark, and was duly accepted by the 
Powers” in the protocol signed May 8. There was a very violent, 
though very natural agitation in Denmark, when the news arrived 
that a small knot of diplomatic gentlemen had thus decid« a the fate 
of the kingdom, without the slightest regard to the wishes of the 
people. ‘he Ltigsdag, or Parliament Denmark, openly refused 
to ratify the Treaty of London, and to acknowledge the “ Protocol- 
Prince.” It was of no use that the pro-Russian advisers of the Crown 
dissolved the Rigsdag, for the new elections gave representatives who 
still more earnestly opposed the promulyatio n of Baron Brunnow’s 
decrees. But a third Rigsdag, brought into existence under very 
peculiar influences, finally ratified, by a very small majority, the 
protocol of May 8, 1852. According to this vote—and it is 
nv more than a vote which may be repealed any day — Prince 
Christian of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Gliicksburg, has become 
heir-apparent to the Danish throne. “However, it is certain 
that the patriotic party in Denmark, who wish fora union of the 
Scandinavian Crown under the present ruler of Sweden and Norway, 
are strongly opposed to the realisation of the London “ protocol,” 
representing, probably, in this respect, the majority of the Danish 
people. At any rate, it is absurd to call Prince Christiat of § Schleswig- 
Holstein-Sonderbur; g-Gliicksburg a Danish prince at this moment. 
He is no doubt a very worthy ‘member of an illustrious old house 
which has given kings to Denmark; but he is no more Danish, and. 
indeed, far “less 80, than Prince Otho of Bavaria is Greek. These 
two cases are, in fact, very analogous. Prince Otho of Bavaria was 
elected by the “Great Powers’ > King of Greece, just «s Prince 
Christian of Schleswi; a: Hielatein- Sonderburg-Gliicksburg has been 
chosen by the like arbiters of European destinies, heir-apparent of 
Denmark. But in Denmark, as in Greece, the people wi ill have to 
give the final verdict. 

To sum up the important question of succession to the Danish 
throne, it may be brie fly stated that there are at present three pret _— 
tothecrown. By the Salic law, now in f ree , the crown is claimed, and, 
in fact, legally belongs to the Di uke of Schleswig-Ho lial. Soatabane: 
Augustenburg ; by the ancient $ 
Prince Frederick of Hesse-Cassel stands first ; and, according to the 
diplomatic decree of the Congress of London, Prince Christian, 
father of Princess Alexandra, has a claim to the throne. From the 
strictly legal point of view, the Duke of Holstein-Sonderburg- 
Augustenburg has undoubtedly the first and best claim. ‘The head 
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of dis ane Duke mined is moreover believed to ies a very re 
as well as liberal Prince ; and this is stiil more the case with his eldest 
son, Frederick, who has mdtried a 
Hohenlohe-Langenburg. But both father and son labour under the 
misfortune of being disliked at the Court of St. Petersburg. Between the 
legal claims of Duke Christian of Augustenburg and Prince Christian 
of Gliicksburg there are ten lives, over all which European diplomacy 
has sprung in one gigantic summersault. With equal agility the 
representatives of the ‘Great Powers” have vaulted across the preten- 
sions of the Prince of Hesse-Cassel, formerly so strongly backed by 
Russia. Prince Frederick of Hesse, after the decease of his first wife, 
the daughter of Czar Nicholas, gave his hand to a Princess of Prussia, 
instead of, as desired, to another grand-duchess offered at St. Peters- 
burg. The refusal has cost the poor Prince a crown, or, at least, the 
prospect of one. 

To understand fully the position of the family of Princess Alex- 
andra, it is necessary to say a few words about the present King of 
Denmark, Frederick VII. H's Majesty, born Oct. 6, 1808, was 
married, at the age of twenty, somewhat against his will, to his cousin 
Wilhelmina, daughter of the late King Frederick VI. of Denmark. 
The result was great matrimonial unhappiness, extending over nearly 
nine years, at the end of which period—in Sept. 1837— Princess Wilhel- 
mina obtained a divorce for “ incompatibility of temper.” Less than 
seven months after—in May, 1838—the divorced queen married Duke 
Charles of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburgh-Gliick sburg, the eldest 
brother of Prince Christian and uncle of Princess Alexandra. The 
King of Denmark, then Crown Prince, tarried somewhat longer before 
venturing again into matrimony; but at the end of nearly four years, 





in June 1841, found a second wife in Princess Caroline of Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz. The union, however, lasted only five years, and on 
another day of Sept ember, a second decree of divorce made the King 
once more a free man. Frederick VII. had become meanwhile 
acquainted with a fair native of Copenhagen, one Louise Rasmussen, 
born in 1814, the daughter of a labour ing man. Gifted with a con- 
siderable share of good ste Louise Rasmussen became a ballet 
dancer at an early age, pursuing her vocation in the chief towns of 
Germany, with occasional trips to Paris. Owing to an accident on 
the stage of the Porte St. Martin, she returned at the end of three 
years to Copenhagen, and entered as shopwoman with a dressmaker 
and milliner. Being fond of nocturnal promenades, the young lady 
was attracted one night to the scene of a vast conflagration, and here 
came in personal contact with the Crown Prince of Denmark, possessed 
of similar tastes to those of the present Duke of eye ner nd. The 
dexterous manner in which Louise Rasmussen assisted in he andi ng pails 

of water along the chain of meaneneey assistants, attracted the atten- 
tion of the heir-apparent, and the consequence was, a meeting on the 
following day. ‘The next — Mil . Rasmussen quitted the dress- 


maker’s shop and was installed in a neat mansion at the gates of 
til 
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Cope enh ugen, where she resided til I the month of January, 1848, when 
‘i VII. ascended the threne. One of the first acts of his 
Majesty was to elevate Louise Ra smussen to the rank of Countess, 
backed by the gift of some splendid Jo nains, after the name of ene 
of which she called herself Count of Danner. It was known by 





i | 
this time that the farourite at's chidbele sway over the mind of 
the King, which induced the Russian ambassador to pay some 
attention to her. After a while, a sort of compact was entered 
into between Baron Un, i Sternberg and the ‘Countess, and, 
under the influence of political and court intrigue, King Frederick 
VII., on August 7, 18 50, gave his hand in solemn marriage, at 
the ancient church of Fredericksburg, to Louise Rasmussen. Since 
that time, the 
the young lady who once belonged to the corps de 
Porte St. Martin. 

The father of Princess Alexandra is necessarily compelled to submit 
to the ‘** Queen-countess ” of the realm, and to attend her levées and 
drawing-rooms; but otherwise the life of the family of Prince 
Christian forms a favourable contrast to the state of society at 
the Danish Coust. Prince Christian, — his six children— 
Frederick, at present aged 20; Alexandra, - William. 17; Maria, 
16; Thyra, 10; oa Waldemar, 5—has liv cs for several years in great 
seclusion at the Bernstorff Palace, Copenhagen, being driven into 
retirement as much by his own inclination as by reason of the very 
moderate income granted to him by the Danish Rigsdag. Being the 
younger son of a not very wealthy family, he has no private fortune of 
his own; and | looked upon as heis by his elder brothers as a “* political 
> even the customary allowance of family cadets has been 
withdrawn from him. ‘The brothers and sisters of Prince Christian, 
seven in number, un most of them distinguished by a spark of 
eccentricity. The eldest, Duke Charles, the head of the family, married, 
as already ment oe the divorced first wife of the present King 
of Denmark, but the union, which has remained childless, is 
said to be not happy. The next sister, Maria, has become Roman 
Catholic, s,a Colonel Lasperg, and a 
Count Hohenthal The Pr rincess next 
in age, Frederica, was marrie:!, in 1834, mi-lunatic Duke of 
Anhalt-Bernburg, and is now chess-regent; and aaah r sister, 
Louise, who was once extrem ly gay, subsequently became very pious, 
and, at this moment, is abbess of the convent of noble ladies at Itzehoe, 
in Holstein. The unck f Princess Alexandra are officers in the 
armies of Austria and dle one of them, William, commanding 
a regiment of cavalry in Galicia, and the others serving as majors and 
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colonels at various stations. They are in no way distinguished, in 
social position, from the host of ordinary German nobles. 

On the maternal side, Princess AlegAndra is somewhat better 
connected, as far as fortune is concerned. The wife of Prince 
Christian, Princess Louise, is the second daughter of Landgraf 
William of Hesse-Cassel, who possesses considerable estates in 
various parts of Germany, particularly in Wiirtemberg and Baden. 
He is heir-apparent, too, of the ill-governed electorate of Hesse; but 
the chance of succession is rather problematical at this moment. His 
royal highness the Elector, like the King of Denmark, is married to 
a woman of doubtful reputation, the ex-wife of a Prussian corporal ; 
but, unlike the Danish Majesty, the Elector has a number. of 
children by this consort, to the eldest of whom he is trying 
to convey the Crown. This is illegal, according to.the princely law 
of Germany, which does not recognise “‘ morganatic” marrigges ; 
however, the law has been overruled more than once, among others in 
the case of the reigning Grand Duke of Baden, the offspring also of 
a “left-handed” union. It is through her mother that Princess 
Alexandra is also closely related to the Duchess of Cambridge, the 
latter being the youngest sister of the Landgraf William, and there- 
fore her aunt; but the wealthy Landgraf is said to be by no means on 
friendly terms with the family of Prince Christian, and is full of 





Danish and Russian antipathy, and fond of talking of his 
son-in-law as the “ protocol-prince.” The whole family rela- 
tionship of Princess Alexandra, it will be seen, has become 
soured and very unpleasant through the diplomatic manceuvres 
of Russia and the consequent doings and decrees of the “great 
powers.” 

Under all these circumstances it seems an unwise thing that the 
people of this country should assist in playing the game of the Court 
of St. Petersburg by adopting the political job which has made Prince 
Christian of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Gliicksburg a Crown 
Prince of Denmark. It is the people of Denmark and not the 
‘* great powers ” who will have to give away the crown of childless 
Frederick VII.; and, awaiting the vacancy, it would be best not to 
bestow titles beforehand. ‘There is something in a name, as we all 
know ; and, unless England is prepared to make the father of Princess 
Alexandra the sovereign of Denmark, with or without Armstrong 
guns, the fanciful title of ‘* Danish Princess” had better not be in- 
dulged in. We have been told, on high authority, that the marriage 
of the Prince of Wales is entirely one of affection, and therefore it 
really seems as unnecessary as it is untrue to call the fair bridea 
Princess of Denmark instead of by her real, though, perhaps, less 
euphonious title of Princess of Schleswig -Holstein. 
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THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 

The Geological Evidences of the Antiquity of Man, with Remarks on 
Theories of the Origin of Species by Variation. By Sir Crrartes 
Lye, F.R.S. London: John Murray. 1863. 8vo. pp. 520. 

rIYHE LAST GEOLOGICAL WORK we had occasion to notice 

was Mr. James Smith’s ‘* Researches in Newer Pliocene and 

Post-Tertiary Geology” (Critic, Dec., 1862), which seemed to form 

an appropriate prelude to Sir Charles Lyell’s promised discourse on 

the evidences of humanity found in caves and peat-bogs, and those 
superficial deposits of loam and gravel which overlie the ‘ boulder- 
clay.” Three months, however, have elapsed, and the public is only 
now in possession of the 4000 copies of the book so eagerly expected 
and subscribed for in November last. Items of the evidence had 
appeared from time to time in the journals and at the meetings of 
learned societies, whilst almost every naturalist of note had taken part 
in their discussion, so that there was, perhaps, nothing new to tell; 
but this book was looked forward to in the expectation of a more 


comprehensive analysis and matured opinion—like the summing up of 


a judge on a question of general concern. 

Many circumstances have contributed to inflame these inquiries 
respecting the antiquity and origin of man. ‘They were resuscitated, 
after long dormancy, by the Darwinian theory, fanned by the Gorilla 
controversy, and fed by the continual discovery of fresh indications of 
the “ primitive” people under novel conditions, and in unsuspected 
localities, though in the midst of us. Meantime, a corresponding 
excitement has prevailed in the field of theological literature, owing 
to discussions on the authenticity of MSS., the comparative value of 
various readings, and the attempts to introduce a more enlightened 
method of Biblical criticism, which has agitated the clerical mind no 
less than the profane vulgar. The real question at issue in both cases 
being the relation of man to his Maker—a subject of transcendant 
interest to every one born into this world. 

A little while ago, and many of our friends would have said there 
was no occasion to raise that question—about the antiquity of Man. 
Even those who consented to resign, as an article of faith, the calcu- 
lation of Archbishop Usher, that the world was made 4004 years B.c., 
or, as he states it more exactly, 4003 years, 2 months, 11 days, 
and 6 hours—still held it ‘‘stuff of the conscience” to believe that 
man was created exactly then. ‘*My own conviction,” says 
Mr. Leonard Horner, “is, that the wide spread belief of the recent 
existence of man is to be ascribed, so far at least as this country is 
concerned, to the impressions made in early youth (the soundness of 
which is not questioned in after-life) by that marginal note in our 
Bibles over against the first verse of the first chapter of the Book of 
Genesis. It is more than probable, that of the many millions of persons 
who read the English Bible, a very large proportion look with the 
same reverence upon that marginal note as they do upon the verse 
with which it is connected.” This marginal date is not found in any 
Bible printed before 1701, nor has any authority for its introduction 
been discovered. In assigning 4004 years to theinterval between the 
creation of man and the Christian era, Usher followed the Hebrew 
text ; whereas it would be 4700 years by the Samaritan Pentateuch, 
and 5872 according to the Version of the Seventy. The Rev. Dr. 
Hales gives a list of 120 dates, and both he and Kennedy aflirm that 
300 different opinions have been entertained on the subject. These 
estimates vary trom 6984 years, according to Alphonse X. of Castile, 
to 3616 years, according to Louis Lippoman, the learned Venetian. 

The geological evidences, occupying the first 200 pages of the 
new book, are not calculated to alarm any one. Sir C. Lyell is a 
skilful operator, and knows how to introduce the thin end of the 











wedge. Those who want a “sensation” must read the work back- 
wards, and then, perchance, they will sooner stumble on something to 
their satisfaction, though they will find nothing to account for. that 
burst of incoherent deprecation which astounded the readers of the 
Atheneum last Saturday. We shall prefer to follow'the order of the 
author, and take the Evidences first, and we will endeavour to do this 
briefly, as they have been often recapitulated of late. Sir Charles 
proposes to consider the Boulder-clay as the boundary line, or con- 
clusion of the Tertiary period; and the more modern deposits, which 
alone contain memorials of man, are termed ‘‘ Post-Tertiary.” These 
he divides into ** Post-Pliocene,” containing human remains associated 
with those of extinct animals; and * Recent deposits,” in which all 
the mammalia, as well as the shells, are of living species. This divi- 
sion, however, is not absolute, for Sir Charles himself regards the Bos 
primigenins as an extinct animal, although its remains are found in 
** Recent’ deposits. 

The Evidences commence with an account of the works of art 
found in Danish peat-mosses and refuse-heaps (or “ kitchen-mid- 
dens’’), which are supposed to carry back the human era in Western 
Europe at least 4000 years from the present time. The peat is ten to 
thirty feet deep, in hollows of the boulder formation, and exhibits 
several marked changes in the nature of the forest trees preserved in 
it, and in the character of the associated implements. The oldest por- 
tions contain Scotch firs—no longer natives of the Danish islands—and 
stone implements. ‘The newer parts present the prostrate trunks of 
the sessile-flowered oak, followed by the common oak, with the alder 
and hazel, and swords and shields of bronze. The oak is now almost 
superseded in Denmark by the beech, whose introduction coincides 
with the “iron age.” The manufacture of bronze (an alloy of copper 
and zinc) ‘‘bespeaks no smail sagacity” on the part of this early 
people; but they probably brought the art with them from the East, 
where it was practised from the most remote times. The manufacture 
of iron, other than meteoric, implies still further progress. 

The “ kitchen-middens” are mounds of sea-shells, bones, and other 
rubbish, formed by the primitive tribes on the eastern coast of the 
Danish islands. If there were ever any on the western coast they 
have been washed away by the encroachment of the sea. The mounds 
are three to ten feet high, and some of them are 1000 feet in length, 
and 150 to 200 feet wide. The shells of the oyster and cockle are of the 
ordinary kind, and not the brackish-water varieties now obtained in 
the Baltic. The bones are of the wild ox, red deer and roe, beaver, 
seal, lynx, fox, and wolf. With these are bones of the capercailzie 
(or cock of the woods), and remains of the penguin (now extinct) are 
frequent. Bones of the wild swan show that the natives remained 
the winter; and those of the herring, cod, and flounder, show that 
they ventured out to sea to fish, Mingled with these are flint knives, 
hatenets and other implements of stone, horn, wood, and bone, coarse 
pottery, charcoal, and cinders. The stone implements have been 
sharpened by rubbing. No human bones have been discovered in the 
refuse-heaps, nor those of any domesticated animal, except a small 
breed of dogs. Remains of a larger race of dogs, and of the domestic 
ox, horse, and sheep, are found in the Danish peat which grew in the 
ages of bronze and iron. Human skulls obtained from the peat, and 
from tumuli of the stone period supposed to be coeval with the 
mounds, are small and round, with a prominent ridge over the orbits, 
like the Laplanders.. Those of the bronze and iron periods are more 
elongated, and of larger size. The oldest of these remains point only 
to the time when a people, represented now by the Lapps and Bis- 
cayans, had entire possession of the coasts of Western Europe. 

The Swiss Lake-dwellings, were built on piles in the shallow water, 
where it is from five to fifteen feet deep; they were connected with 
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the shore by a narrow causeway, and appear to have been ultimately 
destroyed by fire. They belong to the same period with the last, and 
their maximum antiquity is variously estimated at 3300 to 6750 years. 
Similar habitations were constructed by a Thracian tribe in a 
mountain-lake of Peonia (Reumelia) according to Herodotus, 
(520 B.c.) and they are employed by the Papuans of New Guinea at 
the present day, Dr. Keller states that several fishing-huts, made on 
the same plan, were still existing in the last century, on the river 
Limmat near Zurich. The Swiss pile-houses first attracted much 
attention in the dry winter of 1853-4, when the water was lower than 
ever previously known. The people of Meilen, on the lake of Zurich, 
tried to reclaim a portion of the margin, and discovered numerous 
wooden piles driven into the bed of the lake, a canoe hollowed out of a 
tree, fishing gear, and many hammers, axes, celts, and other instruments 
of the stone and bronze periods. Numerous settlements have been met 
with on the Lakes of Geneva, Constance, and Neufchatel, and in the 
small Lakes of Bienne and Moosseedorf near Berne. It is supposed 
that as many as 300 huts were sometimes comprised in one station, 
and that they  bevey contained 1000 inhabitants. The piles employed 
at Wangen af@ealculated at not less than 40,000, planted at various 
times. Some of the most ancient lake-dwellings have afforded hatchets 
of serpentine and greenstone, arrow-heads of quartz, plaited cloth, 
grains of wheat and barley, seeds, hazel-nuts, and bones of dog, ox, 
sheep, and goat. Settlements of the stone age alone have been found 
in the eastern lakes; those of central and western Switzerland also 
afford tools, ornaments, and pottery of the bronze period. Some few 
stations have yielded a mixture of bronze and iron implements, and 
coins and medals of Greek manufacture. The piles of the later habi- 
tations are’less decayed, and still project above the mud. The bones 
obtained from the lake dwellings belonged to no less than twenty- 
four species of wild animals, all recent except the Bos primigenius. 
Among them are the bison, elk, chamois, ibex, bear, badger, and 
marten. Also, eighteen kinds of birds, three reptiles (including the 
edible frog and fresh-water tortoise), and nine sorts of fresh-water 
fish. Bones of venison, the boar, goat, and fox, predominate in the 
oldest settlements ; those of the ox, pig, dog, and sheep, in the more 
recent, which aiso contain bones of the horse andass. It appears that, 
the inhabitants ate the fox but not the hare; and there is evidence of 
the gradual extirpation of the elk and beaver in the paucity of their 
remains in the latest settlements. Human remains are rare, and 
exhibit no marked change. 

Dwellings of a similar character appear to have existed in the 
shallow water of some Irish lakes. They were placed on artificial 
islands or crannoges, formed by inclosing a space with oak posts, 
dividing it into compartments and filling up with earth. Forty-six 
examples have already been found, and in these were obtained vast 
quantities of bones of domestic animals, cattle, deer, and foxes, with 
implements of stone, bronze, and iron. Capt. Mudge has described a 
log-cabin discovered by him in Drumkellin bog, Donegal, beneath 
fourteen feet of bog. It was 12feet square and 9 feet high, surrounded 
by a staked inclosure, and contained a stone celt, a flint arrow-head, 
part of a leather sandal, and a large slab of freestone, apparently 
used as an anvil for cracking nuts. 

Sir C. Lyell next gives an account of the researches instituted by 
Mr. L.. Horner in the valley of the Nile, with a view to determine the 
depth of the alluvial sediment, and the rate at which it has accu- 
mulated. These experiments were commenced at the expense of the 
Royal Society, and carried on by the Viceroys of Egypt, who em- 
ployed several engineers and sixty workmen for the purpose. Two 
sets of borings were made across the valley, from east to west, fifty- 
one pits being made in the latitude of Heliopolis, where it is sixteen 
niles wide, and twenty-seven in the parallel of Memphis, where it has 
narrowed to five miles. The sediment was everywhere similar in 
composition to the Nile mud of the present day, only becoming sandy 
near the margin of the valley. In the first sixteen or twenty-four 
feet many works of art were found, land-snails of living species 
and bones of the ox, hog, dog, ass, and dromedary. The 
deeper borings were too small to afford objects of any size, but 
bits of burnt brick and pottery were almost always obtained, and 
at all depths, even to sixty feet below the surface, in the centre of the 
valley. The borings were never carried below the sea-level, and 
never reached the bottom of the alluvial deposits. M. Girard esti- 
mated the growth of the Nile mud at five inches in a century, which 
would give 14,400 years for the antiquity of Mr. Horner’s oldest bit 
of burnt brick. While, according to M. Rosiére’s calculation of 
2t inches, it might be 32,000 years old! However, Sir Charles admits 
that these conclusions are not considered satisfactory by experienced 
Egyptologists. 'The fragm-nt of Greek pottery may be 200 years 
older than the Christian epuch, instead of 2000; and the burnt brick 
at most belongs to one of the later dynasties—1400 rather than 
14,000 n. c. 

Failing to elicit the desired answer from the Valley of the Sphinx, 
We turn now to the New World, where the investigations of Squier and 
Davis show that the plains of the Mississippi were occupied for ages 
by a nation of older date and more advanced in the arts than the 
ted Indians whom the Europeans found there. There are hundreds 
of large mounds, especially in the Obio valleys, which have served, 
some of them for temples, other for outlook or defence, and others 
for sepulture. Some of these earthworks inclose areas of fifty or 
one hundred acres; and the solid contents of one are estimated at 
4 fourth of the Great Pyramid of Egypt. The mound-builders, 
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judging by their skulls, were of Mexican race, and had commercial 
intercourse with the natives of distant regions ; for among their buried 
articles are native copper f¥om Lake Superior; mica from the Alle- 
ghanies, obsidian from Mexico, and sea-shells from the Gulf. The 
mounds are overgrown by trees, some of them eight centuries old, and 
indicate by their diversity a long succession of forests. The delta of 
the Mississippi itself is calculated by Sir Charles to have required 
more than one hundred thousand years from its formation ; and the 
estimate does not appear immoderate if we consider that the Swamp 
Cypress (Taxodium) lives to the age of a thousand years, and that 
the remains of several successive forests may be seen in the strata 
forming the bluffs and banks of the ‘ Father of Waters.” An exca- 
vation made near near New Orleans passed through four such buried 
forests, and at the depth of sixteen feet the workmen found some char- 
coal, and an Indian’s skeleton, which Dr. Dowler reckoned to be fifty 
thousand years old! ‘This calculation the author does not indorse; 
but he tells us elsewhere (page 200) that a human pelvic bone, picked 
up at the bottom of a ravine near Natchez, may be vlder than the whole 
modern delta of the Mississippi! The ravine is a modern fissure, 
which had no existence before 1812, and exhibits a section of sixty feet 
of loam, with land and fresh-water shells of recent species. About thirty 
feet from the surface is a dark, clayey deposit, with bones of the Mas- 
todon, Megalonyx, horse, and ox, which are occasionally detached. 
and fall to the base of the cliff. The human bone was found mingled 
with these ; but as there are many bones in old Indian graves of the 
same district, it was thought by Col. Wiley, a resident proprietor 
(and tormerly by Sir C. Lyell himself), to have fallen from the soil at 
the top of the cliff. Now, however, the author sees no reason to 
doubt its superlative antiquity; and he adds: “Should future 
researches confirm the opinion that the Natchez man coexisted with 
the mastodon, it would not enhance the value of the geological evi- 
dence in favour of man’s antiquity, but merely render the delta of the 
Mississippi available as a chronometer, by which the lapse of Post- 
Pliocene time could be measured somewhat less vaguely than by any 
means which have as yet been discovered or rendered available in 
Europe.” 

After the delta of the great river comes naturally the peninsula of 
Florida, wholly of Post-Tertiary origin. Prof. Agassiz calculates 
that it has taken 135,000 years to form the southern half alone; and 
attributes an age of “ about 10,000 years” to some buman remains 
found by Count Pourtalis in a calcareous conglomerate forming part 
of a low reef on the coast! While quoting these wild speculations, 
the author entirely omits to mention the Guadaloupe skeleton, which 
for half a century has been regarded as the most remarkable fossil in 
the British Museum. Sir Alexander Cochrane, who obtained it for 
the nation, pointed out that the coast where it was found had pro- 
bably been depressed beneath high-water mark since it was buried, 
and that the coral-sand had formed a hard concretion round it, Sir 
Charles evidently thinks it has no claims to antiquity. But wherefore 
less than the bones of Count Pourtalis? Would not one thousand 
years be a more reasonable guess for both ? } 

We may pass by the Temple of Serapis, which proves that oscilla- 
tions of level have occurred in modern times; and the subterranean 
Temple of Avantipura, in the plain of Kashmir, which had been over- 
whelmned by a lake, and enveloped in lacustrine silt for ‘four or 
five centuries.” Nor can we attribute any very great antiquity to the 
“nieces of cotton-thread and plaited rush,” found by Charles Darwin, 
imbedded with sea-shells, in an ancient beach, now uplifted eighty- 
five feet, on the coast of Peru. These are followed by a case nearer 
home, which needs, in part, a more critical examination than it has 
received. It has long been known that tie coasts of Scotland exhibit 
frequent lines of raised beaches at twenty-five and forty feet above 
high-water, both formed since the period of the boulder-clay. It is 
not, therefore, surprising that the alluvium of the inland valleys should 
have shared this movement, and afford opportunity for examining its 
depths. No less than seventeen canoes have been dug out of the silt 
of the Clyde, most of them shaped out of a single oak, by means of 
stone axes and fire; a few beautifully smoothed by metallic tools; 
and two formed of planks, fastened by oak and metal pins. One con- 
tained a celt of greenstone; in the bottom of another was a plug of 
cork, which must have been obtained from the South of Europe in 
the iron age. Five of the canoes lay buried under the streets of 
Glasgow, one in a vertical position, as if it had sunk in a storm. 
‘Twelve others were about one hundred yards back from the river, at 
an average depth of nineteen feet from the surface, and seven above 
high-water mark; but a few were only four or five feet deep, and 
twenty feet above sea level. In the Carse of Stirling several skeleggns 
of whales of large size have been found, one of them a mile from the 
river and seven miles from the se&. Another, at Dunmore, was 
twenty feet above high-water mark. All these facts point to an ele- 
vation of the land since the time of the celt-makers ; but we agree 
with the author, in thinking it rather premature to assign “a rude 
ornament made of cannel coal,” and found on the coast at Dundonald, 
to the days of the Pharoahs. It has lately been shown by Mr. Car- 
ruthers, that the supposed ancient pottery of the silt under the town 
of Leith is a modern manufacture ; and that the sea-shells, which were 
relied upon as proofs of an elevation of central Scotland since the time 
of the Romans, are only the cockles and buckies, mingled with tobacco- 
pipes, of some Scottish ‘ midden.” (Geol. Journ. Vol. XVIIL., p. 450.) 

Sir H. Dela Beche has mentioned the occurrence of human skulls 
and works of art buried beneath marine gravel, on the coast of 
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Cornwall, and found at depths of forty and fifty-three feet, in mining 
for tin; and other examples are cited in the ‘* Principles of Geology.” 
Raised beaches, or sea-beds, are found on all the coasts of Norway 
and Sweden. Those near Stockholm extend upwards of sixty feet, 
and in their lower part contain human remains and huts, and brackish- 
water shells, At Uddevalla, on the west coast, they rise to two 
hundred feet, and contain northern sea-shells; and in Norway they 
attain a height of three hundred and six hundred feet. It is suggested 
that 24,000 years may have been necessary to produce this amount of 
elevation ; but these extreme movements belong to the pre-human 
period, and as the rate of uprising of the land at the North Cape is 
still six feet in a century (and even more in Spitzbergen), they may 
possibly have been accomplished in a shorter time, 

All the cases we have now referred te belong to the ‘ Recent 
period ;” and we believe it is impossible to attribute to them any 
higher antiquity than pertains to many well-established historical 
monuments. But we have still to consider the instances in which 
human remains, and especially implements of the rudest kind, are 
found associated with remains of extinct mammalia—the mammoth 
and tichorhine rhinoceros, and the so-called cave lion, bear, and 
hyena, which have been regarded as distinct species from those of 
the present day. ‘The cases already on record are very numerous, 
but they are all much alike, and their positive age is at present purely 
conjectural. However ancient they may be, the frozen carcases of 
the great animals of Siberia bear witness that they belong to the 
latest chapter of the world’s physical history. 

So long ago as 1828 M, Tournal described the cavern of Bize in 
the south of France, where he had found human bones and teeth, 
with fragments of rude pottery, and remains of the bison and rein- 
deer. <A year later M. Christol announced the occurrence of human 
bones in a cave near Nismes, in the same mud with those of an ex- 
tinct hyena and rhinoceros. But M. Desnoyers, “ an observer equally 
well versed in geology and archxology,” disputed the conclusion that 
these lost species had once inhabited France contemporaneously with 
man, The implements and pottery were precisely like those of the old 
Celtic people found in tumuli and under rude altars, where bones of 
the elephant and rhinoceros were never met with.; and it was thought 
quite possible by Sir C. Lyell, aswell as by Dr. Buckland, that the inter- 
mixture in the caverns resulted from their occupation by the primitive 
inhabitants long after they had ceased to be the dens of wild beasts, 

More satisfactory evidence was afforded by the caverns of Liége, 
described in 1833-4, by Dr. Schmerling, after several years of 
laborious research. He examined more than forty bone-caves in the 
limestone country traversed by the Meuse and its tributaries, many of 
them quite fresh, and floored with unbroken stalagmite. In these 
situations he found human bones along with those of the cave-bear, 
hyena, elephant, and rhinoceros ; and with those of the living beaver, 
wild cat, boar, roe, wolf, porcupine, and hedgehog; all in the same 
condition, and equally rolled and scattered, as if brought in by 
streams. No gnawed bones nor coprolites were found by Schmerling ; 
but there were many land snails, and, in rare instances, bones of 
birds, and of a snake, and freshwater fish. In the Engis cavern 
several human skulls were found, with teeth of the mammoth and 
rhinoceros ; and on the opposite bank of the Meuse, inthe cavern of 
Engihoul, limb bones of several other individuals occurred. Rude 
flint implements were met with dispersed in the mud of all the caves, 
whereas the human bones were exceptional. Great alterations must 
have taken place in the Meuse valley since the caverns were traversed 
by streams, or opened to the surface as pitfalls to the passing animal, 
Many of the caves occur in the front of perpendicular precipices, two 
hundred feet or more above the present river ; and in some cases 
there is such a correspondence in the openings of opposite sides as to 
suggest that the caverns were connected and continuous before the 
valleys themselves were formed. Patches of “loess,” or ancient 
river mud, also occur at various height, from twenty to two hundred 
feet above the streams near Liége. ' 

Another famous cave exists in the Neanderthal, near Diisseldorf, 
opening about sixty feet above the Diissel and one hundred feet below 
the top of the cliff. It is connected with the surface of the country by a 
fissure in the old ** Devonian” limestone. When first explored there 
was five feet of loam in the bottom of this cave, not covered with 
stalagmite, and on its removal a human skeleton was found and the 
tusk of a bear. ‘The limb bones were of unusual thickness and 
strength, and the skull is of large size and capacity, but more ape-like 
in its proportions than any other example (not idiotic) which has come 
under examination. The Engis skull obtained by Schmerling, though 
smaller, is considerably higher, and both are longer in proportion than 
those found in the tumuli of the stone period in Denmark, which 
they otherwise resemble. All“the ancient skulls present marked 
resemblances to forms still found among the Australian savages, who 
retain many of the habits of the primitive races of Europe unchanged 
to the present day. : 

In the English bone-caves, which have been so eagerly ransacked 
for their fossils, and many of them described by Buckland in his 
celebrated ** Reliquia Diluviane ” (1823), no human bones have been 
found except such as had evidently been interred. And the flint imple- 
ments obtained by M‘Enery, and afterwards by Austen from Kent’s Hole, 
attracted no attention, being regarded as insufficient by themselves 
to prove the co-existence of man with the extinct animals of the cave. 
The first circumstance that occurred to change the current of popular 


and scientific feeling, was the systematic exploration of the Brixham 








Cave, a fissure in limestone near Torquay, discovered accidentally, in 
1858, in digging the foundation for acottage. A committee was soon 
formed, a grant of money obtained from the Royal Society (after- 
wards supplemented by Miss Burdett Coutts), and the works placed 
under the able superintendence of Mr. Pengelly and Henry 
Keeping. The ‘‘ cave” has now five external openings in the steep 
sea-cliff or sloping sides of the adjoining valley. It is a suite of long 
fissures running north and south, traversed by east and west 
passages, which appear to have been hollowed out chiefly by running 
water, though now sixty feet above the adjacent valley, and ninety- 
five feet above the level of the sea. The united length of the five 
galleries amounts to several hundred feet ; their width is at most eight 
fect. In some parts they were filled to the roof, and in others (espe- 
cially the fissures) a space was left, with a floor of stalagmite from 
one to fifteen inches thick. Beneath was red loam, from one to 
fifteen feet, containing bones, and below this a bed of gravel with 
rounded pebbles, which was probed to the depth of twenty feet in 
some places, but was barren of fossils. In one place a perfect antler 
of the reindeer was found in the stalagmite ; and the red loam afforded 
bones and teeth of the mammoth, tichorhine rhinocef®®s, cave-bear, 
lion, and hyena, the ox, horse, and small rodents. Many flint 
“knives,” including about fifteen good examples, and a “ core” of 
flint, were obtained, chiefly from the lowest part of the bone earth ; 
and one very perfect implement occurred in the same mass with the 
leg of a cave-bear, of which every bone was complete and in its place, 
even to the knee-pan. No coprolites or gnawed bones were found, 
and it is supposed that the animals fell into the fissures, or that their 
bones were brought in by streams. The antiquity of the Brixham 
cave can only be inferred from its elevation above the present drain- 
age, and the fact that it contains water-worn pebbles of hematite 
iron-ore, which could only have been brought to it when the adjacent 
valleys were much shallower than now. 

Another British cave, from which flint implements have been ob- 
tained, was discovered in 1859, near Wokey Hole, on the south side 
of the Mendips, and explored by Mr. Boyd Dawkins. It is a cavernous 
fissure, nine feet high and thirty-six wide, choked up to the roof with 
loam, in which the bones of the hyzna are so numerous as to give the 
idea that it was long their den. With them are remains of the mam- 
moth, tichorhine rhinoceros, cave-bear, lion, wolf, and fox; the great 
ox, the Irish stag, reindeer, and others; and intermixed with these 
were some arrow-heads made of bone, and many chipped flints, in- 
cluding one of the ‘* spear-head type.” 

Glamorganshire, long famous for its caverns, has been diligently 
explored of late years by Col. Wood, who has found in them remains 
of almost every quadruped elsewhere known in British caves. In some 
the mammoth occurs with the tichorhine rhinoceros; in others (of 
older date?), the Elephas antiquus is associated with Jthinoceros 
hemiteechus, and with these extinct animals are the badger, the wolf, 
and the fox. In the Raven’s Cliff were found the teeth of several 
Hippopotami, young and old; and from the fissure called Bosco’s Den, 
not less than a thousand antlers of the reindeer were extracted, mostly 
shed horns, and of young animals. In the ‘ Long Hole,” Col. Wood 
obtained some well-shaped flint knives, with remains of both the species 
of rhinoceros, 

We cannot quit the subject of bone-caves without mentioning that 
of San Ciro, on the north coast of Sicily, which has afforded the 
remains of several hundred hippopotami, with those of Elephas anti- 
quus, and other animals. And the Grotto di Maccagnone, on the 
opposite side of Palermo, where Dr. Falconer and Baron Anca dis- 
covered flint knives in the fragments of bone breccia adhering to the 
roof—the cavern having once been quite full of materials supplied 
through fissures from above, and afterwards gutted by the sea. 

In the same year of the Brixham discoveries, 1858, Dr. Falconer 
invited Mr. Prestwich and Mr. J. Evans to visit the Valley of the 
Somme, where M. Boucher de Perthes had, for more than twenty 
years, occupied himself in collecting flint implements and works of 
art from the gravel containing bones of the mammoth and rhinoceros. 
At Menchecourt, in the suburbs of Abbeville, these objects are found 
in gravel at a level of fifty feet above the river, with land and fresh- 
water shells of the country, and also the oriental Cyrena, and in the 
lower part a mixture of marine shells—the cockle, whelk, periwinkle, 
and Purpura. They also occur at an elevation twice as great, but 
unaccompanied by sea-shells, At Amiens, which is twenty-five miles 
higher up the valley, the flint implements and mammoth bones are 
found in the gravel terrace of St. Acheul, one hundred feet above the 
Somme. And at St. Roch they occur with the (probably older) 
remains of hippopotami and Elephas antiquus. Since 1842 the flint 
weapons obtained in the Somme Valley has far exceeded one thousand 
innumber! ‘They are all chipped flints of simple form, without any 
signs of grinding, such as the celts of the “stone period” have 
undergone. 

When public attention had been strongly directed towards these 
objects, it was remembered that so long ago as1797 Mr. Frere had 
obtained similar flints, with bones of the mammoth, at Hoxne, in 
Suffolk, and had described and figured them in the ‘* Archzologia.” 
And still earlier, in 1715, such a flint was found, along with an ele- 
phant’s tooth, in a digging in Gray’s-inn-lane, and is still preserved in 
the British Museum. In 1846 a flint of the kind was given to the 
writer by a clergyman at Shaftesbury ; and in the last three years they 
have been found at Godalming, Herne Bay, Ixworth, Abbots-Langley, 
and Bedford, It seems they may be expected wherever flint gravels 
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of the Post- Piivcone age occur ; ery as yet we " ave no knowledge of 
their equivalents in those districts where a different material must have 
been commonly employed. 

Respecting the antiquity, inyears, of these oldest relics of Europear 
man, the author has wisely hazarded no conjecture. It is too muc h 
the custom to talk of the ‘eternity of past time,” as if we were still 
in the infancy of science, seeing *‘no traces of a beginning.” ‘The 
butterfly thinks the rose eternal, and the rose appeals to the ‘“ever- 
lasting hills ; but we who have before us such evidences of the 
gradu: ial preparation of the earth for man’s use, and the certain 
assurance that its present fashion will pass away, should remember 
that there is a proportion in time and space as well as in all other 
things. Prof. Thomson of Glasgow tells us that it is impossible the 
sun himself should have illuminated our planet for so many years, as 
some geologists “ calculate” must have been required to form a post- 
glac ial v: ulley i in the south of England. 

We have now accompanied the author less than half w vay through 
his book. Nearly as much space (pp. 160) is devoted to the con- 
dition of the world before and during the supposed era of man; and 
the remainder of the volume treats of the origin of species. It is, 
perhaps, superfluous to add that the whole is written with charac- 
teristic clearness and moderation of tone, and a it it deserves to be, 
what Professor Owen has flatteringly called it, “the most popular 
book of the season !” 











AN AMERICAN THEOLOGIAN. 


The Collected Works of Theodore Parker. Edited by Francrs 
Power Conse. Vol. [.: A Discourse of Matters pertaining to 
Religion, London: Triibner and Co. pp. 384. 


B ELIEVING that the only dangerous scepticism is that which 

assails the primordial principles of morality, we moreover 
cherish the belief that the religious life gains by every grand attempt 
to build a scientific theology, An article on “ Clerical Cripples 
recently appeared in a periodical, which often tries to be witty, but 
which never gets farther than a sulky, Satanic sneer. The spirit of 
the article was detestable ; its doctrine more detestable still : namely, 
this—that the priest of a Church, and especially of a State Church, is 
a blockhead and a pedant, if he is not comfortably clothed with a 
conscience of incomparable ductility and docility. Here the rever- 
ence for truth is considered as a very minor affair, or rather it is wholly 
disregarded. Surely, however, the Truth of truths—God—must be 
most honoured by him who is, in an earnest and exalted sense, a wor- 
shipper of the truth. And how religion or a Church can gain by a 
sacrifice of morality, we are at a loss to understand. The same odious 
and monstrous doctrine, which is taught by the most malignant of 
English periodicals, is upheld by the daily newspaper, so well known as 
the oracle of the Stock Exchange, and the champion of the plutocracy. 
This pompous, and pretentious, and generally shallow, ignorant, and 
vulgar journal, habitually scoffs at the convictions of the individual, 
as if they were impotent scruples and idiotic prejudices. To a com- 
munity whose moral sense has been dulled by boundless luxury, and 
by long prosperity, the doctrine is an exceedingly acceptable doc- 
trine. If the chief duty of man is sleck, slavish, unquestioning con- 
formity, it is one which the mass of Englishmen, who are so prone to 
consult their ease, will find it pleasant enough to perform. But what 
must be the doom of England, if the heroic and the truthful are 
sacrificed, partly in the name of peace, and partly in the name of 
piety ? At the same time, we are persuaded that religion must 
always approach the multitude as mysterious instinct, mysterious 
symbol, mysterious authority. In the debate raised by Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, in which Mr. Maurice and others have taken part, the 
essential point has been—consciously or unconsciously—missed. To 
rationalise religion is to destroy it. Nevertheless, the idea of religion 
must have a philosophical basis, and every religious dogma, if defen- 
sible at all, must be capable of logical demonstration. In religion, as 
in every thing else, emotion and fantasy are their own law, their 
own vindication ; but it does not follow therefrom that reason changes 
its character by entering the domain of religion. No one in religion 
is bound to examine; and hence the silliness and hollowness of the 
jargon about the right of private judgment and about free and fearless 
inquiry. But if any one in religion feels an irresistible impulse to 
examine, let the examination be thorough and complete. This plain 
statement sweeps away infinite confusion and fallacy. It nourishes 
loyalty and obedience to truth, in truth’s mee most perilous 
stringency, while it does not aud: aciously dart the feeble light of man’s 
limited understanding into the awful sublimity of the invisible. 

We suspect that Theodore Parker, as an emancipated Rationalist, had 
not the faintest conception of this principle; just as it is wholly hidden 
from the Obstructives and the Obscurandists. It is fatal in religion 
: substitute latitudinarianism for catholicity ; and this was Theodore 

Parker's cardinal blunder and offence. With Miss Cobbe’s enthusi- 
astic estimate of Theodore Parker we cannot agree. Parker’s place 
is high and honourable among American authors ; ; but to class him 
with the great men of all times is purely absurd. He had not the 
originality, the insight, the prophetic force, the learning, which Miss 
Cobbe claims for him. Acc urately and briefly, he might be described 
as a bold and brilliant the meen tribune. Miss Cobbe is doing good 
service in editing a collected edition of his works, for, though they are 
neither models of eloquence, nor treasures of erudition, nor literary 
masterpieces, they are genuine and manly voices. The introduction 
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by Miss Cobbe is a genial, brave, and energetic utterance, which 
suffers, however, somewhat from ma: gniloquence, sentimentality, phrase- 
making, and a prod gality of tawdry and 1 common- pl ice metaphors, 
Whatever we may think of Parker’s abilities and acquirements, his 
productions are the clearest, most comprehensive, and popular expo- 
sition of a system which many persons, both in England and in 
Americ 1, are inclined to accept as a reconciliation of religion and 
science, and as a fitting successor to obsolete theologies. But it is a 
system as destitute of substance as of novelty. TI! 1ough decked out 
by Parker in all the graces of a lively, vigorous, pictorial, yet 
often incorrect style, it cannot conceal from us its barrenness. It 
is a chaos of abstractions, reduced to order for the eye but not for 
the heart, by a species of optimism. Less, even, than politics can 
religion be faithless to historical evolution, and every religious 
reform must enrich while it purifies, The river must dec pen while 
it widens till the great bosom of the ocean receives it. But Parker’s 
plan—and it is that of many religious reformers just now-——was, so to 
widen the river that every smallest pebble at the bottom might be 
visible to the most careless glance. It was the old delusion—so 
flattering to human vanity—of getting some ready reckoner sort of 
scheme, entirely disgarnis shed of « diffic ulty, darkness, and doubt. The 
universe grows ever more and more mysterious. Every height conquered 
is an abyss disclosed. Viewed from afar, ranges of lofty mountains 
reveal to us only their mighty peaks. But, as we mount from precipice 
to precipice, it is not the proud and airy heights, it is the vast 
chasms that strike us. Yet we must climb the heights to behold the 
chasms. This, however, is a toil abhorred 7? ave like our own, which 
prefers enjoying at a safe distance the heights as part of a beautiful 
picture. The heights ‘are becomingly and warmly admired as an en- 
tertainment, an exhibition, as the marvellous te of an inscrutable 
Artist. You may eradicate the world’s vice; heal its misery: how 
are you to deal with its dilettanteism, especially in religion ? Theo 
dore Parker valiantly smote the enormous evils which were the 
curse and the disgrace of his country. But his life was too much a 
purely external life to permit profound commune with the Unseen. He 
had not the divine teaching of solitary thought, the divine discipline 
of solitary pain. Hence his speculations about religion never rose 
higher than dilettanteism. A few hints floating to his ear from the 
wondrous, alas! sometimes hazy and crazy, realm of German tran- 
scendentalism, took a fresh shape but no fresh significance in Theodore 
Parker's glowing speech. 
The present volume contains Theodore Parker’s most elaborate 
production. It is a singular compound of the bald and the pie- 
bald; the bald is his own, the picbald is what he borrows. Can we 
always distinguish wherein plagiarism differs from appropriation, 
appropriation from assimilation? Genius assimilates, talent appro- 
priates, tact plagiarises. Parker often appropriates, often plagiarises, 
never assimilates. We cannot characterise this ambitious performance, 
therefore, as aught but a clever compilation. The parade of citations 
cannot deceive us. For whom are these citations swarming at the 
foot of every page intended? By the learned they are not needed ; 
and to the unlearned they are absolutely useless. In a treatise of a 
popular kind, not written for the learned, why should we be pestered 
by the braggart pomp of a pretended erudition ? We dislike notes 
and citations in a book , and think that they could in general be dis- 
pensed with. The Ancients, who are not usually supposed to have 
been bunglers, contrived to get on very well without them. But if 
notes and citations are anywhere allowable, it is assuredly not in 
works designed for the everyday reader. What we deem a serious 
disfigurement, Miss Cobbe praises as a consummate ornament, while 
taking occasion therefrom oracularly to pronounce that it would be 
difficult to parallel, save in Germany, a scholarship at once so varied 
and so recondite. We are likewise informed that for the carefulness 
and minuteness of that scholarship, Parker's Recension of De Wette’s 
Treatise on the Old Testament can testify. Besides being a Scaliger 
this man was also a Mezzofanti; he was acquainted with twenty 
languages! As to the scholarship, so varied and so recondite, we doubt 
it simply because Parker was so fond of displaying his knowledge un- 
seasonably. In the translation of De Wette’s book, one of the quarterly 
reviews pointed out the grossest ignorance and the most ridiculous 
mistakes. Moreover aman might be more or less familiar with twenty 
languages, yet not be a true and ac complishe x1 scholar. Indeed, an 
aptitude for acquiring languages is often hostile to sound scholarship. 
We wish that among Parker’s twenty languages, one had been his 
own; then we should have been saved such wretched slipslop as 
“ belongs among ” for “ belongsto,” and “ belongs here” for ‘‘ relating 
to this point.” Perhaps these are some of the admirable attractions 
which induce Miss Cobbe to say that for extraordinary clearness and 
didactic lucidity Parker resembles Hugh de Saint Victor. A lady 
who talks so glibly of Hugh de Saint Victor, dead now seven hundred 
years, some of whose works, not all, have been gathered into three 
folio volumes, ought to be somewhat of an authority. But, without 
wishing to offend an excellent lady, we maintain that most of Parker's 
citations have a borrowed air ; they have manifestly done duty already. 
For instance, a famous Ital ian Jesuit, towards the end of the sixteenth 
century and the beginning of the seventeenth, was Antonio Possevino. 
Leading a most active life, and dispatched on numerous important 
missions, whereby he did signal service to his order and to the Papal 
cause, he yet found time to produce many valuable works. One of 
these is ** Bibliotheca Selecta de Ratione Studiorum.” The French 
have converted “ Possevino” into ‘ Possevin.” In some book of 
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reference—probably in a French Biographical Dictionary—Parker 
came across ‘‘ Possevin.” Accordingly, in one of his notes, Parker 
alludes to ‘‘ Possevin” and his ‘* Bibliotheca,” as if he had from child- 
hood been intimate with the able Jesuit and his work, when in truth all 
he knew of either he had gleaned from the French Biographical Dic- 
tionary. Again, Creuzer quotes a profound and beautiful saying of 
Richter in reference to religion. Richter speaks of the Isis veil 
through which man sees the Deity. Parker quotes the saying too, 
but quotes it as if he had found it for himself; when it is manifest, 
from the relation in which Parker uses it, that he has borrowed the 
quotation from Creuzer. These and the like are shabby tricks—tricks 
of which a sciolist alone could be guilty. Were we, however, willing 
to pardon such quackeries, we should be provoked by the superficiality 
of Parker as a thinker, Auguste Comte, who called himself the 
Pontiff of Humanity, would fain have persuaded us that the whole 
history of man was only a preparation for the advent of Auguste 
Comte and his philosophy. Theodore Parker was not quite so pre- 
sumptuous. But it really might seem as if the whole history of man 
heralded—not Theodore Parker, but Theodore Parker's theism. ‘The 
leading doctrine of theism or spiritualism is, according to Parker and 
his disciple Miss Cobbe, the absolute goodness of God, Now it would 
not be easy to find a doctrine so dangerous or so false. Some of the 
older divines were in the habit of declaring that God made the universe 
for his own glory, that is to say, for a selfish reason. The notion 
repels us, but it contains a portion of the truth. ‘To assert, however, 
that God is absolute goodness is to rob him of his grandest attributes, 
It also would justify in ourselves the most odious and enfeebling indif- 
ferentism. What is God, either as adored by religion or interpreted 
by philosophy ? ‘The conscious sum of universal vitalities, Now, so 
considered, God is not amenable to any ethical judgment, cannot be 
ethically characterised. God must be mystically worshipped as the 
Mysterious Life. From this Mysterious Life come pleasure and pain; 
and often the pain predominates over the pleasure. But to see 
in God nothing but benevolence—to see in His doings and 
manifestations nothing but a moral purpose—is the worst kind 
of anthropomorphism ;_ because it is anthropomorphism profoundly 
leavened by our ridiculous modern pedantry and our obstreperous 
modern philanthropy. It may be indispensable to human weakness to 
approach God as the most loving of Fathers. Yet even they who 
thus approach him, are awed and overwhelmed by what is terrible in 
sorrow andsin. If to them, God is the rewarder, He is also the 
avenger; if the merciful, also the just. But Theodore Parker discards 
the supernatural, the miraculous. Now, whosoever does this must 
face the hard stern facts of the universe. Parker, however, most 
inconsistently rejects the supernatural and the miraculous, yet accepts 
dogmas which the supernatural and the miraculous alone profess to 
reveal and to prove. ‘True philosophy nourishes as much lowliness of 
soul, as much humility of heart, as true religion; indeed, true philo- 
sophy and true religion are one. True philosophv goes almost beyond 
true religion in the confession of ignorance—in relaticn to the Infinite. 
But Theodore Parker dreamed that he was playing the philosopher 
if he branded and vilified certain gloomy features of the popular 
theological systems, 

The second great doctrine of the new Yankee Evangel, is the 
Immanence of God in the Soul; the third, the Universality of 
Inspiration; the fourth, the Limitation of this Inspiration by the 
Capacity of the Individual; the fifth, the Reality of the Moral Con- 
sciousness—the Trustworthiness of the Moral Intuitions; the sixth, the 
Reality of Prayer. Now the world, without harm to itself, could have 
waited a few years, a few centuries, for these wonderful discoveries, 
which, besides, are no discoveries at all. What are the immanence 
of God in the soul, the universality of inspiration, the limitation of 
inspiration by capability, but so many sounding phrases for what 
pious Christians call the grace of God? If we plead also for the 
moral consciousness—the moral intuitions—what do we more than 
Paul when he said that in every nation he who feareth God and 
worketh righteousness is accepted of Him? Prayer, also, is so 
irresistibly instinctive that we cannot need any ukase from the other 
side of the Atlantic to command it. In Theodore Parker’s Theology, 
as Miss Cobbe informs us, there are no Fall, no Incarnation, no 
Trinity, no Atonement, no Devil, no Hell, no Original Sin, no 
Imputed Righteousness ; the morality involved in, or flowing from, 
this Theology, as she also informs us, is summed up in the two great 
commandments of the Law. The theory of Reconciliation is con- 
tained in the parable of the Prodigal Son. No one can deny that 
the system usually known to us as orthodoxy has a hierarchical 
majesty, completeness, and harmony. If it has lost ground in recent 
days, it has not been from the progress of science or from the refuta- 
tions of the heterodox, but from the unfaithfulness of its professed 
believers. ‘The religion of sacrifice, it has been degraded into the 
religion of comfort. This has been fatal. A noted preacher published 
a book about how to make the best of both worlds, and every day 
works appear in which it is shown that to bea saint is to make a good 
calculation. If religions decline, if Churches die, it is from moral 
causes; and in moral vigour, in heroic deeds, and renouncements 
alone can there be regeneration—resurrection, If we had any 
influence over orthodox Churches and theologies, we should urge 
them to a renewal of the moral life; toa proclamation of divine, 
inexorable duties ; to a scorn of the leprous doctrine, that holiness 
means merely happiness here and happiness hereafter ; to a cessation 
of silly theological disputes, which concern neither moral nor religious 
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growth. Menaced, however, by moral decay still more than by 
heresy, as orthodoxy may be, it is not by theories, whose main charm 
is a sort of sugary sweetness, that they can be finally dethroned. 
Theodore Parker repeats the very error of which the orthodox them- 
selves may be accused. As they want to make everything pleasant, 
so he tries to do the same. Now every system, religious or philo- 
sophical, must, in proportion as it is true, be as joyous and as sad as 
the universe. If it is not joyous it cannot console ; if it is not sad it 
cannot be broad and high and deep as the immeasurable wants of 
mankind. Both the educated classes and the multitude clamour for 
prophets who prophesy smooth things. The prophets will, no doubt, 
be forthcoming. It is out of actions that creeds are made, 
much as afterwards creeds may modify actions. A craven time 
will find the prophets it desires; prophets to praise cowar- 
dice as a species of exccllence—as ‘a fine, an amiable social 
quality. Having lived a life so valiant himself, Theodore 
Parker would not willingly have applauded cowardice. But 
is it not evident that from an emasculated Unitarianism, from the 
eternal babblement that God is love, nothing but cowardice can 
follow? Better the ferocious God of a sombre Calvinism, than a God 
drowned in tapioca and treacle ; better a fiery Moloch than a simper- 
ing Deity. Perhaps, however, this Evangel of Eudemonism is needful 
as a transition. It may thereby be discovered that in the long run 
nothing for the human race is so uncomfortable as comfort. Having 
duly delivered our protest, and in no carping spirit, we frankly declare 
that Theodore Parker, though not safe as a guide, though not lofty 
as a teacher, and though often diffuse and monotonous, is, in a style 
which passes too rapidly from the colloquial to the declamatory, a 
pithy, pungent, interesting writer. ArTIcus, 


On Matter and Ether ; or, the Secret Laws of Physical Change. Ty 
Tnos. Rawson Brrxs, M.A. London: Macmillan and Co. 
pp. 216. 

groggy whenever it is true synthesis, is always nobler than 

analysis. Analysis implies disintegration, and is a sort of deadly 

anatomy that gropes for knowledge in the sundered particles of once 
living substance. Its prosopopeia in Egypt, as the evil» spirit 
Typhon, was very well conceived ; but until very lately the analytical 
method, closely correlated as it is with the Baconian method of ex- 
periment, was in high worship with all men of science, and ‘is go still 
with the troop of unoriginal but laboriously learned men who have 
earned a reputation, and are great at Burlington House. In Germany, 
certainly, as Madame de Stael called it, ‘* the land of thought,” many 
solitary thinkers, guided by the mighty spirit of Kant, whether they 
were conscious of his influence or unconscious, have, happily for the 
world and for us in England especially, taken up with the other 
method of philosophising. Mr. Birks’s little book is an intermediate 
stage, a something between the two, Just such as you might expect 
a fine mind to produce, in practical England as we call it, unable to 
resist any longer the strong, attractive irradiation of German magnet- 
ism, and yet clinging with all the instinct of habit to the proposed 
method of Bacon and the practice of Newton. To do otherwise in 
England would bring down the certain condemnation of the scientific 
world upon the man who attempted it, and upon the work in which it 
was attempted. Such aman would impair, as the vile phrase runs, 
his sphere of usefulness, and he would be shelved as a dreamer of 
dreams. Ii is worthy of all consideration by those who boast of the 
liberty of speech prevalent in this island, that an original thinker 
must play the part of Sixtus V., if he wishes to win the Popedom of 
authority in men’s minds, before he dares show his real sentiments. 
In other words, the profound truth-finder must discipline himself to 
hypocrisy to be allowed to tell truth. ‘Io those who think, as 
we do, that to the spirit of holiness alone are real and deep 
truths revealed, it will become very apparent that there is not 
much discovéry awaiting in the future our present talk- freedoms and 
liberty-mongerings. In these days no man shall discover, who cannot 
say with Socrates, ‘‘I have bid farewell to the honour of the multi- 
tude. I have mine eye bent full on truth.” 

The tendency to introduce hypothetical reasoning into scientific 
treatises is observed in the gentle protest which Mr. Birks enters 
against a canon of Newton's, that “ whatever is not deduced from 
the phenomena is to be called an hypothesis ; and hypotheses, whether 
metaphysical or physical, whether of occult qualities or mechanical, 
have no place in experimental philosophy.” ‘To this he replies: “ It 
the true cause is already known, all inquiry is superfluous ; but if not 
known, how can it be the test of a sound induction?” If the exper'- 
mentalists would only watch and see what it is which the father of 
experimental science actually did, they would perceive that he was 
himself the most inventive of hypothetical reasoners. 

The whole of Mr. Birks’s work is based upon the double postulate 
of a ponderable matter in the universe and of a luminous ether o! 
immense elastic force. The phenomena of optics almost compel the 
admission of a luminous ether. The closing words of the “ Principia 
are in harmony with this latter postulate. Newton speaks of it as 
‘‘a certain very subtle spirit which pervades dense bodies, and lies 
hid in them,” upon this depends cohesion and electrical attraction 
and repulsion, and animal volition receives accomplishment througa 
the vibrations of this spirit. All this, he says, the sagacity of New- 
ton divined long ago. For our part, we confess that we think Plato 
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was well acquainted with it a good two thousand years since, and 
that Hutchinson, Newton’s contemporary, was quite as much alive 
to it as Newton, and in some respects even more so, especially its 
diffusion through all known space. Descartes uses the phrase ‘* ma- 
teria subtilis.” 

We are to suppose an atom of matter placed in an ocean of free 
ether, and to attract it by the law of, say, the inverse cnbe. It will 
attract the monad of ether nearest to it, and the ether will attract it; 
the other ether monads, attracting the matter and repelling the ether, 
will convey a rotatory motion to the two—they will describe a rapidly 
decreasing spiral and finally coalesce in an inseparable manner. This 
will continue till every monad of matter has combined with one of 
ether, and out of these dual or conjugate atoms will every material 
substance in the universe be built. It is worth while to point out 
here the analogy that as the marriage or union of matter and ether 
monads is the primary act in the great drama of creation, so the last 
act is the marriage of the sexes in animal life, whereby a reproductive 
energy is attained. 

This atomic duality assumes an incalculable importance in its 
bearing upon modern chemistry, and it is in this that the value of 
Mr. Birk’s theory appears to us chiefly to consist. By a beautiful 
development of the atomic numbers or equivalent weights of the 
sixty and odd elements acknowledged by the chemists of this day, he 
elaborates in a masterly manner their geometrical form and structure, 
and shows them to be composite. He demolishes the old definition of 
matter that it is something extended, solid, and impenetrable. For 
though the substance remains when a body is vaporised, the solidity 
disappears, and chemical combinations, as in the case of potassium 
with oxygen, equally disprove the impenetrability of matter. The 
dual atoms (i.e. material monad and ether monad inseparably united) 
will combine into revolving planes or “cycles of three, four, 
five, or more monads disposed circularly at right angles to their axis 
of rotation,” and thus two or more of these revolving planes will 
combine around the same axis. This rotary motion will render the 
atoms polar to each other, each becoming an elementary magnet, and 
thus will they constitute a solid structure, 

But the phenomena of light in transparent bodies prove ether to 
be distributed throughout their texture, and that ether pressure must 
penetrate the whole. The chemical atoms are not amenable to this 
pressure, so that the pressure of free ether only divides the chemical 
atoms one from another, and forms a layer of ether particles between 
them. ‘The ether pressure w:ll force the components of each chemical 
atom closer together, and the cohesion will be maintained chiefly 
through the ether particles. Dense bodies will have less ether inter- 
posed, light bodies most. Davy thought that heat depended on the 
constant state of vibration in the particles of solid bodies; the 
particles in the hottest moving with the greatest velocity. 

From all this, it appears that the old doctrine of the four elements, 
which placed a fourth region of fire above the atmosphere of our 
globe, is far nearer to truth than has been supposed. The chemical 
elements number rather more than sixty. Five of them are gaseous ; 
two are liquid, and the rest solid. Now each of these chemical 
elements has an equivalent or atomic weight, and the relative weights 
in which they combine can be represented by numbers. You 
may infer that these numbers represent the relative weights of the 
chemical atoms themselves, which constitute chemical compounds. 
Hydrogen represents 1; gold, 197; carbon, which comes next after 
hydrogen, is represented by 6. The distribution is more nearly 
geometrical than arithmetical. The next step is to discover if all 
the elements be not multiples of the hydrogen unit. If this can be 
proved, then all the so-called elements are compounds of the hydrogen 
unit ; but if fractions arise, then hydrogen is itself a compound of two, 
three, or more ultimate monads which form the bases of every other 
element. 

Cavendish decomposed water, and it is called a compound of oxygen 
and hydrogen gases. But how can this be. The quantity of water 
is, perhaps, 4000 times as great as all the free oxygen of the atmo- 
sphere. It is an almost universal solvent, which speaks for its sim- 
plicity ; so that water appears to be upon the whole the simplest of the 
metals, though by accident we have been able to decompose it, which 
in the case of the others we have been unable to do. Perhaps this 
very facility is derived from its fluid character, and if so, bromine and 
mercury will be the metals the next in rotation to submit themselves 
to decomposition. Faraday has admitted that it is probable our 
present elements are compound. It has been remarked that the 
elements would be capable of easy conversion into each other if these 
views be true. But in opaque bodies Mr. Birks thinks that the 
etherial pressure must be immense, and tend greatly to keep the 
atoms permanently t8gether. He admits, however, that this is not 
the case with transparent bodies, so that we are led to ask whether 
transparent bodies are found to be more capable of transmutation 
than opaque. If not, the ether pressure cannot in either case be the 
cause of permanence in the groups of atoms. However, Professor 
Faraday admits that the transmutation of metals is no longer opposed 
to the analogies of science ; so that the alchemists were not so wild as 
sciolists have pronounced—sciolists, indeed, including men of the 
highest scientific name. Let us now assume that hydrogen answers 
to the simple monad of matter and ether combined. ‘Three is the 
smallest number which can form a closed figure in a plane, and two 
the smallest number of planes, which combined can make a solid 
figure. Hence we get a six-fold interval between the monad and the 





simplest cyclical atom of solid character. This is precisely the ratio 
between hydrogen and carbon. Besides this, many of the atomic 
weights are precise multiples of that of hydrogen. If only our ana- 
lysis were sufficiently searching, every element might be resolved into 
hydrogen. Accordingly, in the combustion of the purest charcoal 
Sir H. Davy observed a small proportion of water, indicating a trace 
of hydrogen. Sulphur also retains it so obstinately that it cannot be 
freed by sublimation or fusion. Mr. Birks’s inference from all this is, 
that a small portion of carbon is really decomposed, and therefore 
hydrogen makes its appearance. 

Carbon, oxygen, nitrogen, with hydrogen, build up the ocean, the 
atmosphere, and all animal and vegetable life. Now the equivalents 
of these elements are expressed exactly by the integers 6, 8, 14. 
Each of these numbers depends upon one of the three first primes, 
2, 3, 7; the simplest prime answers to oxygen, the next to carbon, 
the third to nitrogen—which is just the order of their abundance and 
activity in combination : 

Of all substances now reckoned compound, water is by far the simplest, the 
most widely diffused, and the most extensive in its powers of combination. 
Water and fire, by general consent, have been the two main instruments in 
determining the present structure of our globe. The mere fact that it is now 
held to be a compound, while a score of metals found here and there, in minute 
particles, and separated with much labour from complex minerals, are viewed 
as simple, is a clear sign that chemistry is only in a temporary and provisional 
stage. 

The atomic number of water is 9, and is next in order to 6, 7, 8; those which 
characterise carbon, nitrogen, and oxygen, in its relative simplicity. 

Oxygen is allotropic, and exists in two different forms. It becomes 
ozone by the action of electricity, the slow combustion of phosphorus, 
or contact with heated vapour of ether, and acquires a sulphurous 
smell. ‘This ozone is a step nearer to solid structure than gaseous 
oxygen; the atomic weight of sulphur is 16, the double of oxygen, 
so it may consist of two particles of ozonised oxygen resolved into one. 

Mr. Birks concludes that the powers of these four elements, their 
wide diffusion, their integer ratios to each other, the specific character 
and universality of water, all invite us to some explanation that shall 
reveal them as being derived from some simple and universal form of 
matter. 

This brings us to the conclusion of the first half of the book, the rest 
relates to Electricity, Electro. Magnetism, and Magnetism, into which 
space forbids us toenter. The last chapter on Terrestrial Physics is 
exceedingly interesting. 

Just as Descartes borrowed from Plato, Aristotle, and Democritus, 
a mundane soul, a plenum, and the vortices, so Mr. Birks has 
borrowed from everybody, though he thinks that he has thought out 
a position for himself. ‘This fact does not in the least diminish the 
value of his work, but on the contrary increases the value. Mosheim, 
in his notes on Cudworth, boldly asserts that nothing can be made out 
of the Pythagorean doctrine of numbers, the true interpretation being 
entirely lost. But Mr. Birks is unconsciously piecing it together again, 
and no one can read the “‘ Timeus” of Plato, without seeing, in spite 
of the obscurity, that the fire that burns not is ether, that the cubic of 
earth is the siz of carbon, and in the octahedron of air that there 
is some analogy to the eight of oxygen. In Hermias we read 
“The monad is the beginning of all things, and the elements 
are produced from its figures and numbers.” ‘This monad was 
van, or the dual atom of Mr. Birks, i. e., probably, hydrogen, which is 
the water theory of Thales. Laertius makes Chryssipus assert ./2ther 
to be the principal god, and to pervade all things. Anaximander, ia 
his ‘* 7d wirywa,” or doctrine of mixture, makes all animals to be 
generated in moisture; so does Oken, the prince of modern pbysiolo- 
gists; and certainly the egg and the seed are all liquid—of which 
the mundane egg of old mythology was the sure symbol. Descartes, 
in his ‘* Principia” (Pars Secunda, xxiii.), finds that every diversity 
of the forms of matter depends upon motion; and again (Sec. xxxvi.) 
that God endowed matter with motion. Hobbes and Spinoza find 
matter to be very subtle, and in a brisk motion, and they add that it is 
capable of thought. Aristotle says it is “* Nec quid, nee quantum, 
nee quale ;” and Berieley tells us it is an ens rationis, and does not 
exist at all. Ilobbes and Berkeley are the extremes of the vortices 
of human intellect ; we must get in the centre to be true. But o 
thing is evident, that two principles are required by the human mind 
in its attempt to construct a rational cosmogony—a thing moving and 
a thing moved. Let us take Mr. Birks’s unpoetical statement of it 
as ether and matter—or above ether, God, the father, and below ether, 
matter, or the mother (#ir2z) of all things. Cybele, mother earth, 
Ky6%6n, or the generative Cube. But if the learned will have none 
of this, let them dwell in the encyclopedic question of Pantagruel, 
“Utrum a Platonic idea, hovering to the right on the orifice of 
chaos, might drive away the squadrons of democratical atoms ?” 


The Papal Criminal History: preceded by De Romanorum Rel gionis 
Origine. Biography of Augustus Cxsar. The Origin of Christianity, §c. 
By Dr. Beeet. (Printed for the Author. 12mo. pp. 700.)—The title- 
page is too long to extract at full length, and is almost as unintelligible 
as the book itself. The author is a learned man, but too learned, we fear, 
for a reading public. After turning over scores of pages of Latin inter- 
spersed with English we wonder what can be the object of all this! At 
the end of 156 pages we read: “ Another great object which I trust this 
work will accomplish, and I entertain the hope that if its success be not 
complete, it will, at all events, pull down the Pope’s and Antonelli’s cotton 
night-caps upon their noses.” A previously mentioned object is to pre- 
serve youth from the snares of the Jesuits. 
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THE CIVILISATIONS OF OLD. 

The Five Great Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern World. By 
GrorGe Rawutnson, M.A. London: John Murray. Vol. 1. 
pp. xvi. 501. 

“ PYAR NOBILE FRATRUM” is a phrase peculiarly applicable 

to Sir Henry Rawlinson ard the author of this volume. Already 
their joint efforts have been successfully employed in producing for 
the classical student a more than heretofore intelligible and interesting 
edition of the great work by the Father of History, and in this fresh 
account of the Chaldean, Assyrian, Babylonian, Median, and Persian 
empires, the Twin Brethren may be said to have again laboured 
together, for the clerical acknowledges himself (as, indeed, is apparent 
throughout the volume) to have been under no ordinary obligation 
to the genius and researches of the lay brother. Few persons will be 
inclined to question the soundness of Professor Rawlinson’s proposi- 
tion, that “the history of antiquity requires from time to time to be 
re-written.” Criticism and travel, the stay-at-home student and the 
adventurous wanderer, the patient philologer and the impetuous 
enthusiast go hand in had. One investigates what the other discovers ; 
one explains what surprises the other; one proves by induction and 
analogy what the other sees from intuition and impressionability. 

What, then, Professor Rawlinson has taken in hand, is to avail him- 

self of the augmentations which our stock of: information with 

respect to the affairs of the ancient world has received through recent 
researches of enterprising travellers, forthe purpose of adding to the 
knowledge we already possess, and of elucidating the to some extent 
doubtful points in the history of the Five Nations whereof he treats. 
He aims, in fact, at accomplishing for them ‘‘ what Wilkinson has ac- 
complished for Ancient Egypt.” Professor Rawlinson’s own opinion 
of the value which should be accorded to the decipherment of 
cuneiform inscriptions is very high; insomuch that he believes “ the 
languages of the ancient nations have been to a large extent recovered, 
and that a vast mass of written historical matter, of a high value, is 
thereby added to the materials at the historian’s disposal.” He declares 
himse!f * content with the judgment of ‘experts,’” and believes it 
would be as difficult to impose a fabricated language on Professor 

Lassen of Bonn, and Professor Max Miiller of Oxford, as to palm 

off a fictitious for a real animal form on Professor Owen of London.” 

If, then, the best linguists of Europe have accepted as satisfactory 

the interpretation which has been offered of cuneiform inscriptions, 

flippant scepticism upon the subject—at any rate without the autho- 
rity of some good linguist to warrant it—would be, to say the least, 
unbecoming. Professor Rawlinson gives a sufficient answer to those 
who, whilst they allow a successful decipherment of Persian cuneiform 
inscription, doubt that of Assyrian records; for he asserts that ** the 

Persian inscriptions are accompanied, in almost every instance, by an 

Assyrian transcript, and that Assyrian interpretation thus follows upon 

Persian, without involving any additional ‘guess work.’” For our 

own part, a knowledge of the cuneiform language has not yet become 

so common an accomplishment that we should be ashamed to confess 
our willingness to follow Professor Rawlinson’s example, and remain 

* content with the judgment of ‘experts.’”’ It is difficult to repress 

a smile when we recollect how often learned men have been ludicrously 

mistaken in their interpretation of pictorial inscriptions, but the recol- 

lection, we are at liberty to suppose, would be likely to have a good 
effect upon subsequent interpreters, and act as a warning against 
rapid generalisation. It would constantly remind them of the old 
proverb—* Look before you leap”—even to a tempting conclusion. 
And, though we have professed our willingness and our intention to 
abide by the weighty authority of men whose whole lives have been 
occupied in the analysis and dissection of languages, so that they could 
assign to a verbal form its place in the families of tongues as easily 
as an entomologist would class a certain insect amongst the order of 
the Coleoptera ; yet we have often occasion to remember the text, “ in- 
crease your faith.” When, for instance, we are told that the pictorial 
character which is interpreted to stand for ‘ one” (in the feminine 

gender) has been taken to represent a “sarcophagus” as well as a 

** double-toothed comb,” the latter being “‘ the distinctive mark of the 

female sex” (but not necessarily, we believe, of an ‘* old maid” in which 

case its use to signify “single” or “one” would be palpable), the 

Old Adam within us, the sceptical demon which we had believed and 

hoped was cast out, resumes a partial sway over our souls, and whispers 

to us of a substantive that sounds like ** vagueness,” and of an 
adjective that sounds like “arbitrary.” Nor, at such moments, can 
we resist the influences of mocking fantasy; a vision rises before us 
of the hereafter, when our bones shall have lain for centuries in the 
silent tomb, when the English language shall be clean forgotten, 
when St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey shall be dug up—in ruins— 
by the enterprising New Zealander, when he shall send off his sketch 
to his friends at home of a large building which he has lately dis- 
covered, and which he supposes to be a temple, and the hieroglyphics 
upon the walls of which he (with the assistance of a learned friend) 
conjecturally interprets to mean “Smith [lord] of the land (?) [built 
this temple] to Beer [favourite of the people] and to Bacca consort (?) 
of Beer.” Even, thus, the New Zealander, whom the world-wide 
fame of the three proper names must have reached and guided in his 
interpretation, would have approximated to the truth as he strove to 
decipher the ornamental paintings upon the walls of a hodiernal music 
hall. Such is the suggestion of a mocking fancy when the trial of 
our faith is excessive ; but the struggle is soon over, our better feelings 
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regain the ascendency, and we listen to the dictates of reason. We 
believe that since the days of Caxton “the memorials” of nations 
cannot easily “ perish with them,” that the facility which, since his 
time, has existed for the acquisition of languages, dead as well as 
living, will tend towards a return to “‘ one speech and one language” 
over all the earth, that colonisation and emigration will assist that 
tendency, that recent discoveries in ancient lands are a part per- 
formed by human agency in the Divine scheme for explaining more 
fully to men His dealings with nations in times past, and that what- 
ever doubts may occasionally come over us} with respect to cuneiform 
interpretations, we are at least bound to give them respectful conside- 
ration and—until we can prove them to be founded on error—as 
much belief as is vouchsafed to them by those who are more learned 
than we. But, whether any weight be or be not attached to the 
linguistic discoveries of which Professor Rawlinson speaks, no one 
can have a doubt about the importance of the remains which throw 
light upon the ancient architecture, ceramic art, sepulture, and 
domestic mauners and customs in general. ‘To show that Professor 
Rawlinson has not neglected this part of his subject, it will be suffi- 
cient for us to announce that he has embellished this single volume 
with no less than 230 illustrative cuts after Messrs. Taylor, Loftus, 
Ker Porter, Oppert, Layard, Botta, Fergusson, Flandin, Cullimore, 
and Birch. 

So much doubt and obscurity has always hung over the history of 
those early empires of which the country ‘ between the rivers,” as 
the Greeks called it, was the site; and so much confusion has there 
always been between Chaldeans, Assyrians, and Babylonians, from 
the days of Herodotus to the day when Horace wrote— 

Tu ne quesieris, scire nefas, quem mihi, quem tibi 
Finem di dederint, Leuconoe; nec Babylonios 
Tentaris numeros, 
in allusion to the same persons of whom Juvenal said— 
Chaldceis'sed major erat fiducia, 


and from the time of Horace until quite recently, that a debt of grati- 
tude is due to any one of sufficient learning who will give to the world 
a lucid account of the ancient Chaldean Monarchy, trace the decline 
of that kingdom and the submission of the Chaldeans to the Assyrian 
yoke, and show how the conquered race once more emerged from the 
depths of dependence, and became the ruling class in the third or 
Babylonian Monarchy. ‘This, Professor Rawlinson, we consider, has 
done in part admirably, for we have yet but an instalment of his whole 
work ; the Babylonian, which (we suppose by inadvertence) he calls, 
at page 224, the “ Fourth” Monarchy, will be treated of in a subsequent 
volume. We have as yet but the history of the first Chaldean Monarchy, 
and a portion only (we presume) of the history of the Assyrian 
Monarchy, but what we have shows a learning, a diligence, a dis- 
crimination, and a command of resources furnished by modern dis- 


covery, which encourage us to believe that his work, when finished, 


will be a xiv is dsi- for, though we may be justified in hoping that 
gleaners after Layard and his like will find much left for them to 
gather, we shall be surprised if for the exhibition of their stores there 
shall be found more needed than “a new and enlarged edition” of 
Rawlinson. 

Professor Rawlinson, after assigning as the geographical boundaries 
of the first Chaldean Empire (we say “first” with reference to the 
re-assertion of Chaldean supremacy in the Babylonian Empire), on 
the south the Persian Gulf, on the north the line of demarcation be- 
tween Upper and Lower Mesopotamia, on the east the Tigris, and on 
the west the Arabian desert, proceeds to argue the point of the origin 
of the Chaldeans. ‘The grounds upon which they have been declared 
to be Semitic, he shows to be untrustworthy, and he assigns to them 
—fortifying his conclusions from primitive traditions (amongst which 
he places first, in point of authenticity, strange to say in these days 
of episcopal heresy, the Biblical narrative of the “ Book of the Gene- 
rations of the Sons of Noah”’), by evidence derived from linguistic 
research—a Cushite origin; and during the process he makes some 
remarks upon Baron Bunsen’s treatment of the “compiler” of 
Genesis, peculiarly applicable to present circymstances. 

It is impossible for us adequately to describe—far less adequately 
to criticise—the result of Professor Rawlinson’s labours; we can only 
recommend men to become acquainted with the work, and we shall, 
therefore, conclude our notice with an extract which we think will be 
interesting to our readers; it is from the legends of the primitive 
Chaldzans, embodying traditions with respect to the Flood : 

God appeared to Xisuthrus (Noah) in a dream, and warned him that on the 
fifteenth day of the month Desius mankind would be destroyed by a deluge. 
He bade him bury in Sippara, the City of the Sun, the extant writings, first 
and last; and build a ship, and enter therein with his family and his close 
friends; and furnish it with meat and drink; and plage on board winged fowl 
and four-footed beasts of the earth; and when all was ready, set sail. Xisu- 
thrus asked “ Whither he was to sail? ” and was told, “‘ To the gods, with 4 
prayer that it might fare well with mankind.” Then Xisuthrus was not dis- 
obedient to the vision, but built a ship five furlongs (3125 feet) in length, and 
two furlongs (1250 feet) in breadth; and collected all that had been commanded 
him, and put his wife and children and close friends on board. The flood came; 
and as soon as it ceased, Xisuthrus let loose some birds, which, finding neither 
food nor a place where they could rest, came back to the ark. After some days 
he again sent out the birds, which again returned to the ark, but with feet 
covered with mud. Sent out a third time, the birds returned no more, and 
Xisuthrus knew that land had reappeared ; so he removed some of the covering 
of the ark, and looked, and behold! the vessel had grounded on a mountain. 
Then Xisuthrus went forth with his wife and his daughter, and his pilot, and 
fell down and worshipped the earth, and built an altar, and offered sacrifice to the 
gods; after which he disappeared from sight, together with those who had 
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accompanied him. They who had remained in the ark and not gone forth with 
Xisuthrus, now left it and searched for him, and shouted out his name; but 
Xisuthrus was not seen any more. Only his voice answered them out of the 
air, saying, ‘*‘ Worship God; for because [ worshipped God, am I gone to dwell 
with the gods; and they who were with me have shared the same honour.” 
And he bade them return to Babylon and recoverthe writings buried at Sippara, 
and make them known among men; and he told them that the land in which 
they then were was Armenia. So they, when they had heard all, sacrificed to 
the gods and went their way on foot to Babylon, and, having reached it, 
recovered the buried writings from Sippara, and built many cities and temples, 
and restored Babylon. Some portion of the ark still continues in Armenia, in 
the Gordizan (Kurdish) Mountains; and persons scrape off the bitumen from it 
to bring away, and this they use as a remedy to avert misfortunes. 

The earth was still of one language, when the primitive men, who were proud 
of their strength and stature, and despised the gods as their inferiors, erected a 
tower of vast height, in order that they might mount to heaven. And the 
tower was now near to heaven, when the gods (or God) caused the winds to 
blow and overturned the structure upon the men, and made them speak with 
divers tongues ; wherefore the city was called Babylon. 


And to this we add a comment of Baron Bunsen’s: ‘‘ The general 
contrast between the Biblical and Chaldee version is very great. 
What a purely special local character, legendary and fabulous, with- 
out ideas, does it display in every point which it does not hold in 
common with the Hebrew!” It would appear, then, that the narra- 
tive of Moses, or the ‘‘ compiler,” was, at any rate, less “ legendary 
and fabulous” than the Chaldwans’, though it was not correct toa 
fraction; yet the Chaldzans were noted arithmeticians, and would pro- 
bably have done well in a mathematical tripos. 








PROGRESS OF FREETHINKING. 

A Critical History of Free Thought in Reference to the Christian 
Religion. Hight Lectures Preached before the University of Oxford 
in the Year M.DCCC.LXI1., on the Foundation of the late Rev. 
John Bampton, M.A., Canon of Salisbury. By Avam Storey 
Farrar, M.A., Michel Fellow of (Queen’s College, Oxford. 
London: Murray. 8vo. pp. 744. 

JN NOTICING Archdeacon Sandford’s Bampton Lectures last 

year, we felt compelled to complain of the irrelevancy of its 
subject in relation to the declared design of the late Canon of Salis- 
bury. No such objection can lie against the volume now before us, 
for it fulfils, in every respect, the conditions which define what the 

Bampton Lectures should be; and for many years a more valuable 

contribution to Church literature has not appeared in this venerable 

series of Christian defences and apologies. The profound work of 

Mr. Mansell on our knowledge of the Infinite was hailed as a pro- 

duction of sanctified genius, but then its subject was a disputed one, 

and a warm controversy has ever since been going on in relation to it. 

Mr. Farrar has chosen a theme not speculative but historical, and he 

is thus likely to avoid ali adverse criticism. If he has rightly recorded 

the facts of the subject he has undertaken to narrate, there will be no 
room for difference of opinion; however much the author’s own 
views in reference to scepticism may lay him open to remark. 

Mr. Farrar clearly defines what he means by a “ Critical History of 
Free Thought; ” a term now commonly used, especially abroad, to 
express the result of the revolt of the mind against the pressure of 
external authority in any department of life or speculation. ‘I'he term 
Free-thinking is allied to it, but it has become appropriated, more 
especially since the time of Collins, early in the last century, to ex- 
press Deism. “ It differs from the modern expression, Free Thought, 
both in being restricted to religion, and in conveying the idea rather 
of the method than that of its result; the freedom of the mode of 
inquiry rather than the character of the conclusions attained ; but the 
same fundamental idea of independence and freedom from authority, 
is implied in the modern term.’”’ When applied to Christianity, Free 
Thought is generally used to denote three different systems—Protes- 
tantism, scepticism, and unbelief. But Mr. Farrar thinks the first 
application is unfair; for while all agree in resisting the dogmatism of 
any earthiy authority, Protestantism professes to repose implicitly on 
what it believes to be the Divine authority of the writers of the books 
of Holy Scripture; whereas, the other two own no authority external 
to the mind—no communication superior to reason and science. But 
it may be observed that this notion of Protestantism is far too narrow, 
since the word really includes all who protest against Rome, Jews and 
Turks, as well as Christians. And, after all, is Protestantism really 
generically different, in its use of Free ‘Thought, from scepticism and 
unbelief? All three take upon themselves to judge of evidence by 
their own private means of using it, differing only in the various 
classes of phenomena which they appeal to. But this by the way. 
Mr. Farrer also excludes from his design the history of the opposition 
made to Christianity by heresy and by rival religions, inasmuch as 
they repose on authorities however false, and do not profess to resort 
to an unassisted study of nature and truth. 

While granting various moral causes of scepticism and unbelief, 
the Lecturer chiefly confines himself in his survey to the intellectual 
element which has entered into them, and to the discovery of the 
intellectual causes which have produced or modified them. ‘Thus the 
history, while not ceasing to belong to Church history, becomes also 
a chapter in the history of philosophy, a page in the history of the 
human mind. Mr. Farrar clearly states what he means by his history 
being a “ critical” one, namely, that he has his own convictions, and 
aims at determining what is right and true. He professes to be a 
sincere believer in what is known as orthodoxy in relation to 
Christianity ; and his lectures acquire a living interest from their being 
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the results of his own studies in reference to his obligations and duties 
as a clergyman. He was brought into contact, of course, while 
pursuing these studies, with minds unsettled in reference to orthodoxy ; 
and especially he looked with interest on the fact that “ the theolo- 
gical literature of a whole people, the Germans, was constructed on 
another basis. He wished, therefore, fully to understand the 
character of these new forms of doubt, and the causes which had pro- 
duced them.” And, without having the least doubt of the doctrines 
** embodied in the immemorial teaching of Christ’s Church,” he wished, 
while exploring this field, and gratifying intellectual curiosity, to re- 
examine his opinions at each point by the light of those with which he 
might meet in the inquiry. His method is thus dogmatic, in opposi- 
tion to that which may be called independent ; and yet the reader may 
rest assured that Mr. Farrer is far removed from bigotry and in- 
tolerance. While the lectures have a polemical aspect, they seek to 
attain their end by means of the educational. ‘They aim at assisting 
the student “‘ in the struggle with his doubts, in the inquiry after truth, 
in the quiet and meditative search for light and knowledge, prepara- 
tory to ministering to others.” Mr. Farrar, therefore, hopes that the 
work, “thus adapted to the wants of the time, may offer such a 
contribution to the subject of the Christian evidences, as not only to 
possess an intellectual value, but to coincide with the purpose con- 
templated by the founder of the Lectures.” We can well support 
this modest conclusion; but Mr. Farrar’s labours will not be confined 
to so narrow a result, important as it is. He has given a most 


valuable contribution both to Church history and to the philosophy of 


literature. With a great power in logical analysis, he has brought the 
stores of a well furnished mind to bear on questions which 
materially affect human progress and happiness, and which enter more 
or less into every department of intellectual enquiry. 

The subjects of the Lectures are: The first, General Statement of 
the Object. The second, the Literary Opposition of Heathens against 
Christianity in the Early Ages. ‘The third, Free Thought during the 
Middle Ages, and at the Renaissance, together with its Rise in Modern 
Times. The fourth, Deism in England previous to a.p. 1760. ‘The 
fifth, Infidelity in France in the Eighteenth Century, and Unbelief in 
England subsequent to 1760. ‘The sixth, Free Thought in the Theology 
of Germany from 1750 to 1835. The seventh, Free Thought in 
Germany subsequently to 1835, and in France during the Present 
Century. The eighth and last, Free Thought in England in the Present 
Century ; summary of the course uf Lectures, and the Inferences in 
Reference to Present Dangers and Duties. There is also a large 
appendix of Notes, an analytical index to each Lecture, and a full 
index of subjects. It is impossible in the compass of a short review 
to give any adequate idea of these discussions; but we may select one 
or two of the points touched upon, as affording interest to the general 
reader. For instance, the last Lecture is most instructive in relation 
to the phenomena of our own age in regard to Free Thought. Mr. 
Farrar alludes to the humane and polite spirit in which scepticism now 
puts forth its opinions; affording a strong contrast to the infidel 
writers of the last century. ‘* Unbelief is not now disgraced by 
ribaldry ; hardly at all by political agitation against the religion which it 
disbelieves; it is marked by a show of fairness, and professes 
a wish not to ignore facts, nor to leave them unexplained.” In this 
respect such discussions partake of the more refined temper of the 
public mind at large; as, for instance, the different treatment of can- 
didates at elections, now and in the last century. The Lecturer ascribes 
the difference to the universal change which has passed over every 
department of mental activity in England in the present century. 
“The peculiar feature of it may be described by the word spirituality, 
if that word be used to imply, in contrast to the utilitarian and mate- 
rialist tendencies of the last century, the consciousness in ourselves, 
and appreciation in others, of the operation of the human spirit, its 
rights, its powers, and its effects.” “Such is the central principle 
which characterises our literature, and which, through the diffusion of 
reading has moulded the public judgment, and, operating in every 
department of educated thought, has even altered the form in which 
unbelief expresses itself.” 

But under this more pleasing exterior, Mr. Farrar finds a scepticism 
even more firm and decided than existed along with the ribaldry of 
Tom Paine and Co. The name which fitly describes the extreme form 
of unbelief is Positivism. ‘This system of philosophy, invented by 
Comte, is silent about the existence ofa Deity. It inculcates the 
belief in general laws, and acknowledges the order in nature, which 
we are accustomed to regard as the result of mind; but it declines to 
argue to the existence of a designing mind, where the evidence cannot 
be verified by proof referable to sensation. ‘To it Nature’s laws are 
the only Providence; obedience to them the only piety. “A few 
minds may be found which not only accept the Positive philosophy, 
but even receive the religion taught in the Positivist catechism. Un- 
able to satisfy the longings of their heart by this system of Cosmism, 
they receive the extravegant idea of the worship of humanity, which 
Comte invented in his later days.” But as such a creed cannot hold 
the masses, another form of scepticism steps in, called Secularism, 
which is better fitted for the common order of minds. It asserts three 
great principles, as follows: First, that Nature is the only subject of 
knowledge, the existence of a personal God being a matter of uncer- 
tainty. Secondly, that science is the only Providence. ‘I'hirdly, that 
the great business of man is—as the word secularism implies—to 
attend to the affairs of the present world, which is certain; rather 
than of a future one, of which no proof can be given. And not cone 
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tent with this negative position, as the lecturer states, “‘ the writers of 
this class, as was to be expected, have directed positive attacks against 
the special doctrines of Christianity, and regard the Bible as the enemy 
of progress.” How far these views are held by the people it is difficult 
to say with any certainty ; for even the statistics of the sale of secu- 
larist tracts afford no true data to go upon. But Mr. Farrar makesa 
pregnant remark—a single specimen of very many such scattered 
through the volume—that “the absorbing character of labour has a 
tendency, especially in an advanced stage of civilisation, to depress 
the sense of the supernatural in man and fix his thoughts on the pre- 
sent world; and it is generally the sense of trouble alone which can 
lift men out of themselves, and recall to their remembrance the pre- 
sence of a God on whom the sorrowing heart may lean for help.” 

Several modern writers are subjected to a careful examination with 
regard to their influence on the scepticism of the day, among whom 
are Shelley, Carlyle, Emerson, ‘Theodore Parker, and J. Newman. 
Carlyle is called “‘ a prince in the region of letters,” but his works are 
said to imply, directly or indirectly, a mode of viewing the world and 
society contrary to that which is taught by Christianity. ‘ He is the 
highest type of the antagonist position which literature now assumes 
in reference to the Christian faith, and which finds some parallel in 
the contest which occurred in Julian’s time, and at the Renaissance.” 
He is said to have too much originality to borrow consciously from 
the literature of Germany, yet it is easy to discover that the fire of 
his imagination has been “ kindled in contact with the marvellous 
insight of Géethe, the pathos of Jean Paul, and the faith in eternal 
truth which marked Jacobi.” Although he has not founded a school, 
or even systematised his own opinions, he has left an impress on the 
English literature of the nineteenth century. Hating the utilitarian 
philosophy, he has made it his mission in all his writmgs to expose 
the hollow formalism and the cold materialism which he believes it 
has produced. He has, doubtless, done much to raise up in man 
something far better than selfishness ; ‘to call him to a recognition 
of his better self, to the unaltering spiritual laws stamped in the 
structure of the human consciousness, and to God as the eternal 
infinite Divinity whose presence fills creation.” This is the bright 
side of the picture ; but the Lecturer thinks there is a darker one: 
‘* In elevating the doctrine of the revelation in the soul, he regards as 
unnecessary the revelation in the book..... And his readers, 
attracted by his power of satire and depth of insight, expressed in a 
style full of force by reason of its peculiarity, return to their daily life 
after imbibing his teaching, excited to greater earnestness and faithful- 
ness, but filled, it is to be feared, with a contempt for objective sys- 
tems, for dogmatic truth, and for Christian creed.” 

But we must take leave of a charming volume, likely to become 
very popular among intelligent readers who take an interest in reli- 
gious questions. We congratulate Mr. Bampton’s trustees on having 
secured such effective aid in the promotion of the objects of their 
important trust. 








LIFE OF BISHOP WARBURTON. 


The Life of Bishop Warburton, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester from 
1760 to 1799. With Remarks on his Works. By the Rev. JoHn 
SeLBy Warson, M.A., M.R.S.L. London: Longmans. 8vo. 
pp- 655. 

| ie IS NOT EASY to say what claims Warburton possesses to a 

biography of six hundred and forty pages. Even his magnum 
opus “the Divine Legation” has now deservedly passed out of 
memory, and is now only referred to as a literary fossil, the appear- 
ance of which once created aconsiderable’stir, and as a curious medley 
of strong words and illogical arguments. Warburton’s pretensions 
to scholarship were of the most slender kind. His Latin prose, of 
which we have several specimens in these pages, would infallibly have 
insured him a birching at Eton, under the régime of Dr. Keate. His 

Greek appears to have been about equal to his Latin, and his attempted 

corrections of Shakespeare and Spenser, though put forth and 

defended with characteristic arrogance, may be classed as about 
on a par with Bentley’s emendations of Milton. The fact is, 

Warburton always suffered from the deficiency of his early education. 

Had his strong masculine intellect been in early boyhood applied to 

fixed and useful studies, and brought into healthy collision with the 

variety of minds which an English public school ordinarily furnishes, 
it would have been of incalculable value to him. He would, probably, 
thus have learned—as Dryden says was the case with Virgil, “ to 
fling about his dung like a gentleman,” and have been saved the 
reproach of being conspicuous even in an age notable for ungentle 
controversy, for savage and scurrilous invective. The coarseness of 
the age, superadded to the effects of the attorney’s office, in whicn he 
spent a portion of his early life, will serve in some measure to account 
for his passion for violent controversy, in which the least that his 
antagonist could expect, however much he might be in the right, and 
however venerable he might be for age and virtue, was to be saluted 
in print as “the vilest of theologasters,” “an amazing scoundrel,” 

“a wretch,” ‘‘ vermin” who ought to be “ hung and left to stink and 

blacken in the wind,” 

On the other hand, it must be admitted that when in the humour he 
was just as ready to bespatter his friends with hyperbolical and un- 
deserved panegyric. One had only to admire William Warburton and 
his works to be elevated into “the light of the age,” “a scholar of 
amazing profundity, &c.” 





Turning for a moment from the subject to the author of this bio- 
graphy, we must do Mr. Watson the justice to say that he is no hero- 
worshipper, and that he has collected and elaborated his biographical 
materials with the pains-taking and minuteness of a German Pro- 
fessor. He admits, indeed, that no amount of research on his part 
has been able to discover any fresh literary relics or facts relating to 
Warburton. All his materials are old, many of them scattered hitherto 
in various corners, and now brought together for the first time. The 
toil expended on the book has evidently been very great ; whether it 
was worth while to drag Warburton from that limbo of forgetfulness 
where he has long reposed, and whither, we opine, he will shortly 
return, is a matter which at present we need hardly care to discuss. 

Warburton has been frequently called a great scholar by people 
who should know better. tt is hard to say in what his scholarship con- 
sisted. He sought to be an English poet, and he could only manu- 
facture rhyming couplets like the following : 


O happy parents! here your earliest beam 
Around Arcadius’ outstretch’d empire flames. 


Or this: 

Let luxury thy o’ercharg’d nature load, 
And with fantastic dainties heap thy board. 
He wrote Latin dedications, epitaphs, and letters, of which the 
following may be taken as a sample : 
EXCELLENTISSIMO 
PRASTANTISSIMO ET HONORATISSIMO VIRO 
D° ROBERTO SUTTON 
EQUITI AURATO, AD GALLICUM MONARCAM, DARE MOREM CATHOLIC.E PACIS, 
CUM AUTHORITATE MAXIMA PROXIME MISSO: 
‘IN LEGATIONIBUS, 
GLORLE BRITANNLE ET EUROPA STABILITATIS QUILIBRIS, FAUTORI TENACI; 
SENATU, 
COMMODI PROVINCLE ET LIVERTATIS PATRLE, VINDICI EGREGIO ; 
, 
VIRTUTUM HUMANITATIS, RELIGIONISQUE MODERATIONUM, 
EXEMPLARI PERILLUSTRI; 
HAS NUGAS 
IN SUMMI HONORIS, ANIMIQUE DICATISSIMI TESTIMONIUM, 
D. D. D.Q 
W. WARBURTON, 

He discoursed on Greek and Hebrew with the arrogance of a 
Hermann and the ignorance of a Pauw. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that in his “ Divine Legation,” amid a large amount of very 
discursive and not very accurate learning, are to be found much 
eloquence, much anecdote, many pointed sayings, and occasionally 
some ingenious argument. Yet it will strike any one who compares 
it with Bishop Butler’s Analogy, as sadly unpractical and as little 
likely to leave an impression upon the reader who has managed to 
wade through its far-fetched suppositions and overstrained paradox:s. 
We shall not attempt to follow the example of Mr. Watson, who, in 
due biographical fashion, conducts his hero from the cradle to the 
grave, and with more than ordinary prolixity. A few dips into the 
ponderous volume before us, after the fashion of the ‘“Sortes 
Virgiliane,” will probably suffice for most of our readers. A single 
specimen of Warburton’s criticisms on Spenser will be sufficient: 

‘“* Book I, Canto XI. St. 46: 

There grew a goodly tree him fair beside,— 

Great God it planted in that blessed sted 

With his Almighty hand, and did it call ; 

The tree of life, the crime of our first father’s fall. 
The learned author asks, ‘ Why does he call the tree of life the crime of our 
first father’s fall?’ I answer, that 1 apprehend Spenser did not callit by any 
such senseless designation, but that it is a mere blunder of the printer, and that 
the poet wrote 

and did it call 

the tree of life, the ¢ime of our first father’s fall. 
i.e., he gave it that name at the time of our first father’s fall; he then named it. 
The particle a¢ denoting time is frequently omitted by writers of that age.” 

This is tasteless enough. Jortin himself saw, when he afterwards reprinted 
his observations, that crime was equivalent to cause, or fatal cause; the meaning 
of Spenser being that Adam, having eaten of the forbidden tree of knowledge, 
was made to fall, or be expelled, from Eden, lest he should also eat of the tree 
of life, and live for ever; the tree of life being thus, in reality, the cause of his 
expulsion. 


Warburton had previously intended to publish an edition of 
‘ Velleius Paterculus,” which, from the specimens we have in these 
pages, would, had it ever seen the light, have been a marvel of 
audacious ignorance. He was dissuaded, however, from doing so by 
Bishop Hare, whose letters, as given in this volume, are very well 
worth reading. 

We only notice the “ Essay on Satire,” by Dr. John Brown, printed 
in page 235, from the circumstance of the first line being afterwards 
plagiarised by Burns: 


Fate gave the word ; the cruel arrow sped. 


The Scotch poet has precisely the same line, with the omission of 
the word “ cruel.” ; 
A few samples of Warburton’s Shakespearian criticism may be given: 
In * King Lear,” Act iii. s. 3, the fool says: 
I'}l speak a prophecy or e’er I go; 
a line which would surely be thought, by most critics, sound enough to remain 
undisturbed ; but Warburton, denying that “or e’er I go” is English, though 
scores of examples of it may be found, declares that the verse should stand 
thus: 
I'll speak a proph'cy or two, e’er I go: 
a fine specimen of metrical harmony. 
In “1 Henry VI.,” Act iii. s. 4, editors were content with 
. » « » Whoso draws a sword, ‘tis present death ; 
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but Warburton pronounces that Shakspeare must have written: 

. . . » whoso draws a sword i’ th’ presence, ’t’s death, 
“A phrase,” says Edwards, ‘‘which seems to have been penned for Cadmus 
when in the state of a serpent.” 

Othello, Act iii. s. 7, exclaims : 

Farewell the neighing steed, and the shrill trump, 

The spirit-stirring drum, th’ ear-piercing fife; 
But Warburton is not satisfied with “ ear-piercing,” alleging that it is not ex- 
pressive of effect on the hearers, which the epithet attached to “fife” ought to 
denote, and therefore reads, or rather writes, 

.... th’ fear-spersing fife, 
which Edwards declares to be such a piece of verse as “no poet, nor indeed any 
man who had half an ear, would have thought of;” and on which Heath re- 
marks: “*Shakspeare certainly wrote his tragedies with a view to their being 
acted, and, if acted, consequently to their being pronounced. Now, 1 will defy 
any organs of speech to pronounce Mr. Warburton’s emendation.” 
In ‘“*2 Henry IV.,” Act i. s. 1, we have 
- and doth enlarge his rising, 
that is, “increase his army,” but Warburton thinks it probable that Shakspeare 
wrote 
.... Goth enlard his rising; 


that is, “ fatten and encourage ” his rising. 
In “ Timon of Athens,” Act iv. s. 3, we find 

The sea’s a thief, whose liquid surge resolves 

The moon into salt tears, 
But “ the sea melting the moon into tears,” says Warburton, “is, I believe, a 
secret in philosophy which nobody but Shakspeare’s deep editors ever dream’d 
of,” and ‘‘’tis more reasonable to believe that Shakspeare may allude to the 
opinion that the saltness of the sea is caused by several ranges or mounds of 
rock salt under water,” and “this I think a sufficient authority for changing 
moon into mounds ;” 

The sea’s a thief. whose liquid surge resolves 

The mounds into salt tears. 


We question whether Bentley, with “his desperate hook,” ever 
committed such havoc on Milton as Warburton has on Shakespeare. 
The following extract is in a lighter vein: 


One person on whom Warburton let loose his vengeance in this edition was 
John Gilbert Cooper, author of the ‘ Life of Socrates,” ‘‘ Letters on Taste,” and 
some other light publications ; a gentleman of fair classical scholarship, having 
been educated at Westminster under Dr. Nicoll, and well acquainted with the 
French and Italian languages, and with the literature of his own country. But 
he had no great force as a writer, and was pronounced by Burke an insufferable 
coxcomb. According to Malone, he was one of the “ sentimental benevolists,” 
who expressed unbounded admiration of virtue, but whose feelings affected only 
their words, having no influence at all on their practice. He was the man, as 
related by Boswell, whom Mr. Fitzherbert found under violent apprehension, as 
it seemed, about his son, who was at a school near London, manifesting such 
dread lest the boy should be ill or dying, as to appear beyond all reach of con- 
solation. At length he exclaimed to Mr. Fitzherbert, ‘*]’ll write an elegy.” 
Mr. Fitzherbert, being thus enabled to guess the depth of his emotions, discon- 
certed him by rejoining, ‘‘ Had you not better take a post-chaise, and go and 
see him ?” 

He was a little fat man, mixed a good deaNu_ society, and took every oppor- 
tunity of depreciating Johnson, declaring him ‘nothing more than a literary 
Caliban.” When this was repeated to Johnson, he said, ** Well, then, you must 
allow that he is a literary Punchinello.” Dr. Warton, one day, dining with 
Johnson and Burke, said something in Cooper’s favour, observing that ‘ he was 
at least very well informed, and a good scholar.” ‘ Yes,’’ said Johnson, ‘it 
cannot be denied that he has good materials for playing the fool; and he makes 
abundant use of them.’’ 


Two or three amusing passages of arms are given, which took place 
between Quin and Warburton, and in which the former had much the 
best of it : 


Another prominent character, who was often to be seen at Prior Park about 
this time, was Quin the actor. Warburton, in his talk with Quin before the 
company, always addressed him in such a way as to remind him that he was 
but a player, and, as some accounts say, took opportunities of admonishing bim 
on his luxury and looseness of life. One evening, however, with much apparent 
civility, he requested Quin, whom he should never see on the stage, to give him 
a specimen of his acting, in presence of a large number of guests, in Mr. Allen’s 
drawing-room, (Quin replied, carelessly, that plays were then almost out of his 
head, but that he believed he could repeat a few verses of ‘* Venice Preserved,” 
and, standing up, declaimed ore rotundo, the passage in which occur the lines 

Honest men 
Are the soft easy cushions on which knaves 
Repose and fatten ; 
and, as he pronounced the words ‘‘ honest men” and ‘“‘knaves,” directed his 
looks so pointedly towards Allen and Warburton, that none of the hearers could 
mistake the intended application, Warburton never afterwards asked the actor 
for a specimen of his skill. 

Another occurence between the Bishop and the player, which took place in 
the same house, is told by Walpole. ‘The saucy priest,” says he, ‘ was 
haranguing at Bath in behalf of prerogative. Quin said, ‘Pray, my Lord, 
Spare me; you are not acquainted with my principles; I am a republican; and 
perhaps I even think that the execution of Charles I. might be justified.’ 
‘Aye,’ said Warburton, ‘by what law?’ (Quin replied, ‘By all the laws 
that he had left them.’ The Bishop would have got off upon judgments, and 
bade the player remember that all the regicides came to violent ends—a lie, but 
no matter. ‘I would not advise your Lordship,’ said Quin, ‘to make use of 
that inference; for, if I am not mistaken, that was the case of the twelve 
apostles.’ There was great wit ad hominem in the latter reply, but 1 think the 
former equal to anything I ever heard. It is the sum of the whole controversy 
couched in eight monosyllables, and comprehends at once the king’s guilt and 
the justice of punishing it. The more one examines it, the finer it proves.” 

We must close this book with the wish that Mr. Watson had chosen 
Some other subject for his biography than the coarse selfish and 
violent person who, by the aid of an intellect of remarkable compass 
and acuteness, and an audacity as boundless as it was unscrupulous, 
fought his way, between truckling and bullying, from a minor stool in 
an attorney’s office to a mitre. 

That such a divine should ever have had any pretensions to be 
considered a champion of the Christian religion may seem marvellous. 
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If, however, there be any persons whose faith in Revelation can be 
strengthened by the coarse, discursive, and acute dogmatism of 
“The Divine Legation,” we fear they can hardly urge that their cham- 
pion, by his manner of living, contributed much to the edification of 
those for whom he wrote. 

As for Mr. Watson, we are only sorry that his industry and biogra- 
phical skill were not expended on a more deserving object. 


ROBERTI BROWMiNG. 
Selections from the Poetical Works of Robert Browning. London: 
Chapman and Hall. 1863. 

STORY IS TOLD concerning the late Mr. Douglas Jerrold, 
which may serve to illustrate the reason why Robert Browning, 
confessedly oue of the most powerful poets of the day, is by common 
consent the least popular. Worn out and wearied by the incessant 
labours of journalism, Jerrold had taken a holiday; and was resting 
on his sofa one day, when a packet of books was brought to him. 
Listlessly opening the first that came to hand, he commenced its 
perusal. His wife, who sat opposite, saw an expression of wonder 
and bewilderment stealing over his face. ‘he plain fact was that 
Jerrold could not in the least understand what he was reading. A 
man who lives by his brain is naturally apt to be somewhat nervous 
as to its health; and the sudden terror startled Jerrold that his own 
was radically diseased. Impatiently he passed the volume to his wife, 
and asked her what she thought of it. She read for an instant or 
two, the keen eyes of her husband watching her intently all tie while, 
and she exclaimed: “ Why, my dear, I can’t understand a word of 
it!” “Then I’m not mad!” cried Jerrold in delight. The 
obscurity was not in his own intellect; it was in the book itself. That 
book was Mr. Robert Browning’s “ Sordello,” a poem of which it 
may be affirmed with considerable confidence that no man ever yet 
did understand it, and that very few have ever tried to do so. Ugo 
Foscolo alleged as one of the reasons why Petrarca was not appreciated 
in England, the general ignorance of the language; and it may safely 
be asserted that if Mr. Browning is not popular, it is partly because 
he is sometimes unintelligible. It would scarcely be accurate, 
indeed, to say that he is unpopular; he is ignored. He has never 
succeeded even in becoming widely disliked. It becomes a 
matter of some interest to investigate the causes which have con- 
demned his books to a hermit-like existence. ‘The reasons are not 
far to seek. Mr. Browning has never chosen to contend for a popu- 
lar favour, which can be very easily obtained, but the actual and 
permanent value of which is somewhat questionable. ‘The work that 
he has done has, from the beginning, been of a rare order of excel- 
lence; but its merits have often been recondite and esoteric. ‘There is 
a certain poetry which he who runs may read; but its two most 
popular representatives are Mr. ‘Tupper and the ingenious gentleman 
who conveys, in lines of doubtful rhythm, but of great arithmetical 
accuracy, the instructions necessary for self-measurement. It is a 
mournful but an indubitable fact that the majority of the reading 
public would prefer to do its thinking by deputy. Let a poet 
appear who takes good care never to startle the prejudices of the 
crowd; let his lines possess that clearness which an_intrinsi- 
cally shallow thought will generally have; let him be, at the same 
time, dulcet, deferential, and decorous ; and he is tolerably certain to 
find audience fit—and not few. A stronger man will, by reason even 
of his very strength, have longer to wait for popularity. is earnest- 
ness will shock the indifferent; his robust vigour of brain will repel 
the weak; his profundity of thought will disturb the frivolous. Dis- 
pite all this, many a man has achieved a wide and general success 
whose powers would not bear comparison with those of our poet. Mr. 
Browning, almost as if ke had been anxious, in the mere wilfulness of 
strength, to place fresh obstacles in his own path to that acceptance 
which is sometimes mistaken for fame, has usually chosen themes and 
subjects with which only the more cultivated portion of the public are 
at all familiar. These subjects, also, have generally been foreign. For 
years he has expatriated himself. His sympathies have been far more 
deeply engaged with Italy than with England. He would turn 
instinctively from thinking of the rough gambols ofa group of flaxen- 
haired boys upon a Kentish green, to pace, in a meditative mood, up 
and down the dim cloisters of an Italian church. ‘The toils and the 
trials, the sufferings and the sins, of old Italian painters interest hin 
far more deeply than the actual, busy, bustling, stirring, and striving 
life of modern Englishmen. Let no one venture to say that this 
springs from any inability of his to deal strongly and triumphantly 
with the latter. Robert Browning is no mere dreamer. ‘The mere 
dreamer delights in adjectives; Browning’s poems absolutely bristle 
with noun-substantives. He has a knowledge of handicrafts and 
tools, of timber and masonry, which sometimes makes us fancy that 
we are reading not Browning but Balzac. It is simply the fact that 
Italy is the land of his choice, of his adoption, and of his love. Hence 
it comes that a poet who might have explained to us Richard Savage 
or Thomas Chatterton has preferred to delineate Fra Lippo Lippi. He 
might have given us the soul-tragedy of Haydon; but Andrea del 
Sarto interests him more. It is not for us to quarrel with the artist’s 
choice. We might have wished, indeed, that it had been otherwise ; 
and that he had chosen to represent, as no one could have better done, 
the perplexities, aspirations, agonies, achievements, of his own 

countrymen. It is probably best as it is. 
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We have endeavoured to indicate some of the causes which have 
hindered Mr. Browning from being popular; it remains for us to 
show why we think it desirable that he should yet become so. We 
will not dwell upon that subtle and far-reaching brain of his; we will 
not even insist upon the scholarship, ripe and accurate and compre- 
hensive, which distinguishes him from so many of the half-taught 
rhymesters of our age. The one point which we wish to press home 
upon the minds of those who may have heard Mr. Browning spoken 
of as being a merely mystical dreamer is, that he is really the most 
intensely dramatic and realistic poet of the day, He is almost singular 
in his accuracy; he almost repels you by his literal truthfulness. 
His dramatic faculty is not of the mimetic order. It does not depend 
upon imitative tricks of style, or upon reproductions of bygone 
phraseology. He works from within outwards, entering, as by some 
subtle sympathy, into the very nature of his subject, his metrical 
embodiment of which will be simply a growth from roots thus struck. 
Marvellous indeed is the gallery of portraits which he has limned. 
Fra Lippo Lippi, staggering home and much in fear of the watch ; 
King Saul, agonising in the darkness of his tent ; Andrea del Sarto, 
mournfully sitting with his worthless wife as the evening shadows 
darken around Fiesole. ‘These are but a few instances, taken almost 
at random, of his power. As two poems which should be read in 
connection by any one who wishes to form an estimate of his breadth 
and comprehensiveness, let us mention the “ Soliloquy of the Spanish 
Cloister,” and “Bishop Blougram’s Apology.” Mark in both how 
thoroughly and completely he identifies himself with the character. 
The petty jealousies of monastic life—the hatreds that spring up in 
the convent—have never been so wonderfully suggested in such few 
words as in the first poem ; and all the zealots and fanatics who are 
accustomed to sneer at princes of the Roman Church as being neces- 
sarily impostors, may perhaps learn from “ Blougram ” how far below 
the big man’s elevation their little poisoned darts must fall. In 
pictures of scenery, as in sketches of character, Browning is still essen- 
tially dramatic. He does not merely string together an inventory of 
natural objects, his accessories have a meaning. He subordinates 
nature to man. Only in so far as they bear, directly or indirectly, 
upon human life, have the features of the landscape, the sights and 
sounds of nature, meaning for him. He never sinks the dramatist in 
the scene-painter, and never overloads his work with what Lamennais 
called “‘a sterile abundance of details.” 

The volume of ‘ Selections” from his works, recently published, is 
likely to educate many into an appreciation of his writings who would 
never have the courage to study his longer poems. Mannerisms, 
many of them very unpleasant, may for a time repel the reader. Let 
him not be disheartened, for the reward will be well worthy of the 
exertion. It may be difficult to read Robert Browning ; but the man 
who has done so with enjoyment has adde? not inconsiderably to his 
own powers. ‘The discipline may seem difficult; let it be judged by 
its results, 


JAPAN AND THE JAPANESE, 

The Capital of the Tycoon: a Narrative of a Three Years’ Residence 
in Japan. By Sir Rurnerrorp Atcock, K.C.B., Her Majesty’s 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary in Japan. 
London: Longman, Green, Longman, Roberts, and Green. 2 vols. 
pp. 469, 539. 

NX] O ENGLISHMAN has enjoyed such opportunities as Sir Ruther- 

i ford Alcock for becoming acquainted with the interior condition 

of the empire of Japan, and the laws and customs of its inhabitants ; 

and it speaks much for his good sense that, of all the travellers who 
have written about these matters, he is the most diffident in offering 
absolute opinions about them. No doubt it was his sense of the 
difficulties and incapacities which beset a European when he addresses 
himself to understand and negotiate with a people whose circumstances 
and customs are so diametrically opposed to him as those of the 

Japanese, that rendered him so delicate in his dealings, and suggested 

to him a demeanour so different to the confident swagger with which 

Europeans too frequently attempt to conceal their shortcomings in 

the East. Sir Rutherford—or, as it is more familiar for us to call 

him, Mr—Alcock, does not seek to disguise either from his readers 
or himself any of the stumbling-blocks that he found in his way. 

The language is immensely difficult, and, until you can speak it almost 

perfectly, you must remain in the hands of the interpreters, who can 

cheat you or betray you at their pleasure. The customs and manners 

(which are the life and soul of intercourse in the East) are difficult 

to understand, and differ very widely from our own. Moreover, the 

career of Europeans in Japan, brought to bear upon the nationally 
jealous and conservative character of the people and their rulers, has 
not tended to inspire confidence in their dealing with each other. 

All these difficulties, and more, appear to have fully presented 

themselves to the mind of, and to have been appreciated by, Sir 

Rutherford Alcock when he wrote this book. The result is, that we 

have a work which, although necessarily very far removed from per- 

fection, is the best which has yet appeared in this or any other lan- 
guage. 

It would be impossible in the brief space of a review to do more 
than touch upon a few of the principal points which Sir Rutherford 
Alcock presents for discussion. In the early chapters of his first 
volume he touches upon Chinese matters; but into these we cannot 
follow him further than to notice that he seems to disapprove very 








| highly of the policy which has governed our dealings with that 
country, and that, in his opinion, “the Chirese are certainly among 
the most easily-governed people in the world, given two conditions 
only—honesty of purpose and strength in the governing power.” ‘This 
dictum differs very materially from much that we have been in the 
habit of reading on the subject of the Chinese. 

Directly the Minister Extraordinary landed in Japan, the first thing 
that struck him was the exaggeration which he detected in all the 
accounts which he had met with of the state of things in Japan. 
We give his observations on this matter, and upon the necessity for 
dealing openly with the Japanese, and not affecting ‘a disinte- 
restedness that has no existence: ” 


Like Don Quixote, whose imagination invested a roadside inn, and its serving 
wenches of questionable repute, with attributes of romance which left nothing 
to be desired—writers on Japan have hitherto seen everything through highly 
coloured glasses, and generally of a Claude Lorraine hue. They remind one of 
Dr, Pangloss, who “ likes everything and everybody, and believes everything 
is the very best, in the best of all possible worlds.” Some difficulty may, there 
fore, naturally be looked for, in identifying the people and scenes, when the 
hard practical understanding of the nineteenth century is brought to bear on the 
same features and institutions. 

I felt we soon should be in the way of knowing in sober truth this modern 
Utopia as it really is; how the empire is constituted and governed, how the 
people live and work and trade;—and, though last, not least, what they are 
likely to want which Manchester or Birmingham can supply, What they are 
in a position to give us in return was not the least interesting part of the ques- 
tion, despite the phraseology of protocols and treaties, and the ‘‘ disinterested- 
ness” of Treaty Powers, of which the less said the better perhaps. Nations do 
not generally go to the expense or trouble of making treaties without a due re- 
gard to their own interests; and although we have heard very recently of 
nations making war for an idea, it seldom turns out to be an abstract idea, and 
is apt to take—a very solid form in the concrete. 

Has the universal experience of mankind left this lesson yet to be learned by 
any race or nation, East or West? I should say, from no short experience of 
Eastern’races, that these, of all others, are least likely to be imposed upon by 
pretentions to a disinterestedness that has no real existence; and that sound 
policy would dictate a perfectly straightforward course in all our dealings with 
them. We are too apt, perhaps, to treat them as children, and tell them nur- 
sery stories, forgetting that they have long out-grown the age when these are 
calculated to raise anything but a smile of incredulity; and sink deeper in their 
hearts a conviction of our want of truth and honesty. Considering their natural 
tendency to distrust, this, to say the least, is superfluous—and without much 
sense or wisdom to recommend it. Those who have lived longest inthe East, 
and had the largest intercourse with all ranks, best know, perhaps, that the 
first element of success and influence, among both rulers and people, is honesty 
of purpose ; never belied by evasion or subterfuge, but carried out with the 
courage that dictates truth, and even frankness—far oftener than the uninitiated 
are willing to believe. 

You tell an Eastern potentate or official that squadrons have been put in 
motion, and ambassadors sent from the otlier side of the globe in the purest dis- 
interestedness, desiring only to confer benefits, and enter into trade for their 
advantage—or the advancement of civilisation ; and while he pays you back in 
coin of the same alloy, always at his command, telling you ‘so it must be,” 
‘‘ for all men are brothers,” and the ‘* great Buddha,” or “ Fo,” or ** Allah ” is 
over all—he will bow or salaam you out, with the profoundest contempt for 
your wisdom, in thinking that he could be imposed upon by such transparent 
lies ! 

Sir Rutherford Alcock does not attempt to mince the matter in 
dealing with the conduct of those traders who endeavoured to take 
advantage of the state of the Japanese currency as to the relative 
value of gold and silver. This was the prime cause of the quarrel 
which arose of old between the Japanese and the Spaniards and 
Portuguese. All over the world except in Japan the proportions 
between the values of the two precious metals was one to fifteen; in 
Japan it was but as one to three—‘‘that is, four silver itziboos (a 
dollar and a third in weight) would buy a cobang of gold, worth in 
China and elsewhere 18s. and 44d.—or more than three times that 
amount of silver.” This was a fine bait for the cupidity of traders, 
who lost no time in getting as much gold out of the country as 
possible. Sir Rutherford offers no excuse for this piece of mercantile 
sharp practice, beyond a suggestion that there “ is a limit beyond which 
human nature cannot resist temptation ;” but he adds “it was long 
before I could persuade the ministers that the true remedy lay in 
their own hands, and they had only to put an end to the dispro- 
portion existing between the relative value of their gold and silver, 
compared with the rates ruling in the European markets.” 

The manner in which treaties have been as it were forced upon this 
people, and the spirit of defiance and suspicion which the mode of 
doing so engenders in them, is referred to by Sir Rutherford Alcock 
without reticence : 

The Japanese ruling classes, we found later, had only yielded to suggestions 
of danger, chiefly emanating from what proved the weaker or more timid party 
in the state, and were as hostile to foreigners as ever. They fell into the natural 
mistake, it is to be believed, judging by the light of after events—that foreign 
powers, one and all, were prepared to go to war with them, if they refused to 
enter into all the treaties proposed. In their conscious state of unprepared- 
ness for resistance, they probably thought it better to temporise and yield, with 
a mental reservation, intending to retrace their steps, when time and opportu- 
nity should serve; and, satisfied that it remained in their own hands, in the 
meanwhile, to suspend or impede the execution of all the more important 
stipulations. 

When has it ever been otherwise, in the treaties of the Western with the 
Eastern races? Yielding under moral pressure (a kind of euphuistic phrase for 
coercion, and a coercion which has a great deal more to do with rifled guns an 1 
frigates than anything moral or intellectual) they ever reserve the right of the 
conquered, to resist—and of the weak to feign acquiescence, until they shall 
feel strong enough to annul by force what was wrung from them by to very 
different process. When they afterwards discovered, as there is no doubt they 
did, that they had yielded toa vain fear, in the first treaty entered into, and 
that no foreign Power, even later, would have gone to war to force upon them & 
Treaty of Commerce~4 ast of all, the United States of America—the wrath 
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and indignation of the more violent party in the State exploded, and has ever 
since been a source of peril. But this was not the revelation of the hour. It 
came later, and with much unwillingness was received. 


Sir Rutherford gives a very good account of the simple habits of 
the Japanese. Furnishing does not seem to be very expensive among 
them : 


If European joints could only be made supple enough to enable their owners 
to dispense with sofas and chairs, and par conséquence with tables ; and we 
were hardy enough to lie on clean mats, six feet by three, stuffed with fine 
straw, and beautifully made with a silk border, so as to form a sort of reticu- 
lated carpet for rooms of any size—the solution of that much-debated question, 
the possibility of marrying on 400/. a year, might certainly be predicted with 
something like unanimity, in favour of matrimony. The upholsterer’s bill 
never can offer any impediment to a young couple inJapan. Their future 
house is taken ; containing generally three or four little rooms, in which clean 
mats are put. Each then brings to the housekeeping a cotton stuffed quilt, and 
a box of wearing apparel for their own personal use; a pan to cook the rice, 
half a dozen lacquer cups and trays to eat off; a large tub to bathe and wash 
in are added on the general account; and these complete the esta- 
blishment. 

I think this the nearest approach to Arcadian simplicity that has yet been 
made; and I recommend it to the serious consideration of all who are perplexed 
with the difficulties of setting up an establishment upon a small income—and 
keeping it up afterwards ; often the most arduous part of the undertaking. 

The following passages will serve to give some idea of the difficulties 
with which a European resident has to contend during his state of 
novitiate in Japan: 


The little intercourse foreigners can hold for the first years in a country like 
Japan, while labouring to acquire the colloquial language, must be through 
some half dozen interpreters, who have acquired a more or less imperfect know- 
ledge of Dutch. The hostility of the Daimois and governing powers will long 
continue to suscitate acts of violence; and ever recurring occasions of petty 
annoyance or impertinence—with a systematic plan of extortion and enormous 
lying, by all the officials who surround the foreign missions, and the trades- 
men they allow to approach. Soon after we were domiciled, I came to the 
conclusion that this must be a cheap country. We succeeded in getting evi- 
dences of this, without its availing much to save our pockets, A picul of fine 
rice (1301bs.) could be bought for a dollar and a half; six or eight fowls for the 
same price. Fish, on the other hand, was unaccountably dear, although the 
large bay is always covered with fishing-boats. It is true, the population may 
be great in proportion, but the fact cannot account for the extravagant prices 
we were made to pay. Of the systematic extortion to which we were sub- 
jected, indeed, each day brought some new evidence. 

The first month was gliding silently away, when one day I determined to 
penetrate into the great commercial centre of the city, where they had several 
times assaulted foreigners, and Lord Elgin himself had been pelted, in order to 
be able to judge, and, if need be, to speak from personal observation. As the 
distance was great, and the weather hot, I sent word to the Japanese officers on 
service in the morning, to procure a good boat, with four or six rowers; and to 
accompany me, that the inhabitants might see a foreigner’s right to go there 
unmolested was incontestable. When the hourcame, and it was too late to 
make other arrangements, I found an open boat with no seat or awning, ex- 
posed to the blaze of the sun, and two rowers only, one a miserable old man of 
sixty or seventy. This was either a piece of deliberate impertinence, to punish 
me for objecting to their extortionate practices, or an official manceuvre to deter 
me from going at all. On my sharply remonstrating, they uttered only a few 
nonchalant excuse’, which were palpable lies—such as, that “no covered boat 
came out of the river,” though we met several within an hour. I did not choose, 
however, to forego the expedition, and so we proceeded. Great crowds met us 
on landing, and followed us with a boisterous sort of hilarity—nothing really 
offensive, or hostile in appearance, however. Only once a piece of dried mud 
was thrown, as we were standing outside a shop. In passing under the bridges, 
we saw they were packed with a dense mass of peqple. They offered no insult, 
but there was a good deal of shouting and hooting—which was certainly not 
intended to be either respectful or complimentary. We went into some of the 
shops, and bought some lacquer ware—after some bargaining, though the 
greater part was cheap enough. So that mere material, and labour too, must 
be cheap. It was the venality of the officials and compradors about us that 
alone made things dear. One instance among a thousand may suffice as an 
example of the wholesale plundering to which we were exposed— by authority. 
I had ordered a wash-hand-stand of common wood, for which the comprador 
had the modesty to charge nine itziboos. I cut it down to five, which he pro- 
tested against most vehemently ; and soon after I found that one of my attachés 
had got a better one made for three / 


The difficulties in the way of learning the language are enormous : 


_ Among the characteristic peculiarities of the language, is the minute distinc- 
tion and classification of different forms of numerals, according to the object. 
There is first a cardinal series of general application, and then the ordinals, 
which are divided into nearly as many series as there are classes of objects. 
There is one class for all animals—except the flying and swimming species, and 
Insects. Another for birds, in which, however, hares and rabbits are included ! 
A third for ships, and junks, and boats; a fourth for liquids drunk with a glass, 
as water, wine, tea, &c.; a fifth for things having length, as trees, pens, sticks, 
masts, beams, radishes, carrots, fingers, brooms, pipes, &c., and so on ad infi- 
nitum ; for, after enumerating examples of fourteen different kinds or series of 
numerals, I gave it up in despair, foreseeing that they would fill a volume by 
themselves. But this is a fair illustration of the eminently straw-splitting 
character of the Japanese, which may be traced through all their laws, insti- 
tutions, and habits of thought. When later, I was collecting objects for the 
Great Exhibition, the Japanese Government asked me to suggest something 
they could contribute. Not wishing to involve them in expense—for which I 
Was sure they were not prepared—and with little time to spare before the things 
must be shipped, I proposed specimens of all the different kinds of paper in 
common use. The next week | received a large box, in which were arranged 
no less than sixty-seven different kinds, with a description of their uses, carried 
out with such elaborate minuteness of distinctions, and total absence of all 
reserve, delicacy, or refinement, as to the details entered into regarding the uses 
to which each should be applied—that [ was compelled to revise the whole 
carefully, before it was fit for publication—and to exercise a large discretion in 
the way of omission. ; 

If the reader can fancy this microscopic spirit of analysis and division applied 
to the verbs in the construction of their language, my despair may be conceived 
when, as a mere tyro and a foreigner, I came to the task of unravelling their 
intricacies, and digging deep beneath the surface, overlaid with distinctions, for 
the simple elements and the roots. Many times I was more than half disposed 
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useful end. As for Matabé, I feel some compunctious twinges of conscience, on 
looking back at the long hours of torture 1 subjected him to in the effort— 
utterly vain and futile—to extract or pound out of him, reckless of the cudgel- 
ling his brain required, any grammatical element it might contain, transposed 
into the Dutch forms. I sometimes wonder how he bore it, or did not sink 
under the process. But I suspect, that after a certain amount of suffering each 
day—having been endowed with a Japanese suppleness of nature and con- 
science—he simply gave over thinking at all, and let me pursue my own va- 
garies as I might, assenting to everything—just as an unhappy victim on the 
rack reaches a point when all his powers of endurance or resistance give way, 
and he re-echoes whatever his tormentors may choose to dictate or suggest! I 
began to understand how the demon of persecution may have taken possession 
of good and pious men in olden times, and converted them into fell and heart- 
less inquisitors ; or how the absorbed artist-struck a dagger into his unfortunate 
model, who was tied on a cross to represent the crucifixion—because he failed to 
yield the required expression of agony in his face! 

Necessarily Sir Rutherford Alcock takes a great deal of trouble to 
explain what he knows of the constitution of Japan, especially as 
regards the power of the Daimios, or great Lords. This is, indeed, 
the very keystone of this Conservative state ; but that it is a matter 
not easily understood may be gathered from the fact that after three 
years of residence, and with the best opportunities which his official 
position could afford him, Sir Rutherford Alcock does not seem to have 
penetrated the mystery. Of their great wealth, the extent of their 
territories, and the number of armed retainers they keep, there 
can be no doubt whatever; but how far they were subject to the 
Mikado (the Spiritual Emperor) or to the Tycoon (the temporal 
magistrate), not even Sir Rutherford Alcock could ascertain 
with certainty. In a table appended to the second volume, a list ot 
those great lords is given, with the sums representing their incomes set 
against them. ‘The Prince of Kango (who is said to keep from 
30,000 to 49,000 retainers) has an income of 769,728/., and this in a 
country where twenty pounds of rice may be bought for a shilling, 
must be taken as worth about four times as much as the same amount 
of money in England. Who can wonder that with these vast means 
at their command, and with the great power which they are thus 
enabled to wield, the Daimios consistently oppose the admission of 
strangers and the introduction of new laws and customs? What 
temptation would it be to the Prince of Kango to get Manchester 
cotton at a cheap rate when he does not want Manchester cotton, and 
when he sees attached to that article the possibility of revolutions and 
reforms which may have the effect of overturning all his power. 

Perhaps also they have been warned by their own experience, of a fact by no 
means unknown to statesmen in Europe, that it is “scarcely possible to make 
too much allowance for friction in the actual business of life.” And were they 
better read in history, they might quote from our own, that a grave authority 
and one of our own Daimios, whose head was brought to the block by fierce 
innovators—although it was said to be the wisest head that stood on any pair 
of shoulders in England—declared, ‘‘ how advised we ought to be of any inno- 
vation, considering that inconveniences are rather fourd by experience, than 
foreseen by judgment.” Stare super antiquas vias is held to be a good maxim, 
in more enlightened countries than Japan! And in truth we are apt to be im- 
patient, and too ready perhaps—seeing with other eyes than theirs, where the 
true interests of both countries lie, and all that is obstructive and retrograde in 
their policy—to exclaim against their arguments forinaction. But thirty years 
ago, in England, very similar reasoning was daily produced by leading states- 
men in Lords and Commons against the repeal of the Corn Laws—the same 
reasoning is commonly resorted to through Europe generally at this day; and 
are we so sure that opposition to free trade, and to innovation in legislation, 
have no supporters among our own Daimios still? Are there no “stupid pre- 
judices,” no “ antiquated notions,” or ‘ecclesiastical bigotry,” the legacies of 
former generations, yet to be done battle with in England, or her offspring, free 
and enlightened America?>—England, the great proselytiser of nations, and 
foremost among the champions of free trade! What ifthe Japanese Mission, 
when about to sail for England, had received instructions to propose, not free 
trade—that we have at length made up our minds to accept as the best for our 
own interests as a whole nation, however hard it may press upon fractional por- 
tions as producers—but the reduction, say, of our exorbitant duty of 200 per 
cent. upon tea (one of the great staples of Japan), or, with a supposed leaning 
to the introduction of the Sintoo religion and system of endowment—they 
should propose to us to throw open the doors of our universities and churches to 
all comers, and alter the whole system and curriculum of education—or a modi- 
fication of our representative institutions and system of government as ‘‘ essen- 
tial to greater harmony and cordiality, in the relations between the two coun- 
tries—the existing order of things being a grave impediment, preventing our 
ever taking a just view of the policy of an Eastern kingdom like Japan?” 
They would probably meet with some opposition in the country, if not active 
hostility. Their pretensions to make innovations would not escape sharp dis- 
cussion and censure in Lords and Commons; Exeter Hall might not speak 
altogether mildly on the subject—I should not be surprised if, at the first grand 
meeting to consider the “ interests of religion and order,” their immediate and 
ignominous expulsion from the kingdom might not be voted unanimously! As 
for the Government, it might either pooh-pooh the whole thing or treat it with 
scorn; but in either case means would be found, in perfectly diplomatic lan- 
guage, I have no doubt, of telling them—that the Japanese Government had 
better mind their own business, and leave us to deal with England and its affairs 
—as we knew best. 

We are not surprised to find that opinions such as those should 
have rendered Sir Rutherford Alcock liable to be recalled from 
Japan and rewarded with the distinction of the K.C.B, Neither his 
opinions nor his practice will, we fear, be imitated by his successors ; 
but if his mission have had no other effect, it will have produced the 
best book we have yet met with on the subject of Japan—a book 
to which we shall probably take an early opportunity of reverting. 


Greece: her past Condition under King Otho, her present Requirements and 
Tendencies, and future Prospects. By A. J. Koutouriorss, B.A., a Native 
of Athens. (Harrison. 8vo.)—Into Greek politics and policy we cannot 
enter. This pamphlet is ably written on the author’s side of the ques- 
tion. His command of the English language is exceedingly creditable to 
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A BOTANICAL TRAVELLER. 

Travels in Peru and India, while Superintending the Collection of 
Chinchona Plants and Seeds in South America and their Introduction 
into India. By Ciements R. Marxuam, F.S.A., F.R.G.S. With 
Maps and Illustrations. London: Murray, 8vo. 

+ ge TIME HAS HAPPILY GONE BY when moralists used to 

indite dull diatribes against the corrupting influence of wealth 

upon communities and nations. Modern political economy has shown, 
looking fucts sternly in the face, that the wealthiest community is in 
every way generally the most prosperous; and that when a nation 
decays, such decay must not be attributed to the abundance of its 
material riches, but to other causes. Thus it was not the gold and 
silver, which the Spanish conquerors of Peru and Mexico poured into 
the treasury of Philip LL. and his successors, that corrupted the life- 
blood of the Castilian people. Rather it was the misgovernment of 
its kings and ministers, the haughty, selfish, and cruel disposition of 
Phillip I1., and the blood-thirsty policy of the Inquisition which he 
encouraged both as a state engine and from a natural proclivity that 
he had for persecuting whoever dared to differ from him in his 
religious belief. But the gold and silver that flowed into Spain was 
actually beneficial to that country, and not only to her but to the 
other nations of Europe, and to England pre-eminently, who helped 
herself largely through the daring of her sea-captains out of the 
Spanish treasure-ships and rich entrepOts on the Spanish Main, No 
one will say that the wealth which we thus acquired ever did us any 
harm, and it certainly was not avery ignoble period of our history 
when the Spanish doubloons and Mexican pistoles were almost 
as plentiful among us as the coins bearing the effigies of our 
own Queen Bess. But whither does this tend? Merely to the 
mention of another and perhaps greater treasure with which the 
Spaniards through their conquests in South America have enriched 
the world—their discovery, namely, of the Peruvian or Jesuits’ Bark, 
whese remarkable qualities as a febrifuge, have given it, perhaps, the 
highest rank among all medical specifics as yet known to us. Full a 
century elapsed before it was known to Europe that South America, 
besides its gold and silver, yielded this invaluable specific. Not, in- 
deed, until the year 1640 was any portion of it introduced into Spain, 
since which time, so great has been its consumption in every civilised 
country, and so reckless have been the ways of the bark collectors 
in dealing with the plants, that fears have naturally been entertained 
lest the supply of the medicament from its native regions should 
eventually not be equal to the demand. The quantity imported into 
England alone during the last four years, amounting to as much as 
4,934,580 lbs., shows how vast has been its consumption among our- 
selves ; but it is in tropical climates, and more especially in India, 
that the use of Peruvian bark has proceeded to such an extent as to 
cause it to be regarded almost as a necessary of life, and hence a 
laudable desire on the part of the Indian Government to naturalise the 
plant in that vast peninsula and others of our Eastern possessions, 
**so as to render the supply more certain, cheaper, and more abun- 
dant.” For this purpose the valuable services of Mr. Clements Mark- 
ham were engaged by them, and the present volume informs us both 
of the means taken by him to accomplish his object, and of the pre- 
sent condition and past history of the countries visited by him in the 
course of his interesting mission. 

Mr. Markham commences his work with an interesting account 
of the discovery of the rare qualites of Peruvian bark in the 
former half of the seventeenth century. The botanical name 
given to the plant yielding it by Linneus is Chinchona, by which 
he sought to perpetuate the memory of a certain Countess Ana Chin- 
chon, who was cured of a dangerous fever by its means in the year 
1638, and was the first to introduce it into Europe two years after- 
wards. This lady was the second wife of the fourth Count of Chin- 
chon, who went out to Lima as Viceroy of Peru in 1629. When she 
returned to Europe, bringing with her a quantity of the healing bark, 
it immediately became fashionable. ‘It was sometimes called 
Countess’s bark, and sometimes Countess’s powder. Her physician, 
Juan de Vega, sold it at Seville for one hundred reals the pound.” 
iow the use of it spread, spite of the usual angry opposition of 
established medical practitioners, and how eventually the world- 
famous quinine was manufactured from it about the year 1820, is well 
known to all students of the history of medicine. ‘Here only let us 
remark that the native name of this bark, whose virtues had been 
long known to the Indians, though not proportionably valued by 
them, was quina quina, or “bark of barks,” a name which still very 
properly survives in our modern “ quinine.” 

he proposal to introduce the Cuinchona plant into India was first 
made officially in 1852; butno serious steps were taken to do so until 

1859, when Mr. Markham was appointed to superintend the collection 

of plants and seeds in South America, and arrange the means for 

their safe transmission to India. Able assistants—namely Messrs. 

Spruce and Pritchett, Cross and Weir—were associated with him in 

the work, and the result has been everything that could be desired ; 

for not only were the plants and seeds of the several species safely col- 
lected and transmitted to India; but Mr. MclIvor, the Government 

Superintendent of Chinchona cultivation in the Neilgherry Hills, 

reports of them that they have already attained a rapid though healthy 

growth, and that there is no doubt whatever of India being well sup- 
plied with the drug from its own mountains in less than a dozen years 
trom the present time. 





Let us now accompany Mr. Markham for a brief space on his 
travels in search of these Chinchona plants, Having made his several 
arrangements, and sent out thirty Wardian cases for the reception of 
the plants by way of Cape Horn, he himself set sail from England on 
the 17th of December, 1859, and, crossing the isthmus of Panama, 
arrived in Lima on the 26th of January, 1860. To each of the 
assistants his peculiar work was now allotted. Mr. Pritchett was to 
explore the Peruvian province of Huanuco ; Mr. Spruce was to search 
the Chincona forests of Ecuador, with Mr. Cross to aid him and act 
under his orders ; while our author himself undertook to explore the 
forests either of Caravaya or Bolivia, a task of considerable difficulty, 
in which, however, he was ably seconded by Mr. Cross. After a 
month’s residence at Lima our author embarked in one of the mail 
steamers southward, and on the 2nd of March landed at Islay, ‘* which 
is more conveniently situated than any other port for a journey to the 
Chinchona forests of Southern Peru or Bolivia.” 

From Islay, where he enjoyed the hospitality of the British Consul, 
Mr. Markham started on the 6th with a train of mules and horses for 
Arequipa, a distance of ninety miles, through mountain gorges and 
dismal ravines, a desert land four or five thousand feet above the sea, 
where the peaks of the Cordilleras sometimes rose to a height of more 
than 20,000 feet. 

Arequipa, which our traveller next reached, is built on the river 
Chile, situate 7427 feet above the sea, and at the foot of the great 
volcano called Misti, 10,500 feet higher still. It is the second 
city in Peru, and has a gay appearance from the houses being 
principally built of a white stone of volcanic origin. The prin- 
cipal streets all lead to the great square, which is also the market- 
place, and in early morning presents to the eye a busy and interesting 
scene : 

It is then filled (says our author) with gaily-dressed Indian women, some 
sitting under shades, with their goods spread out on the ground before them, 
and others in constant movement, threading their way among the sellers. Their 
dresses are of baize, manufactured at Halifax, of the gayest colours—consisting 
of askirt and mantle of the two most brilliant colours they can find, red and 
blue, green and crimson, or purple and orange. The effect of these bright 
coloured groups, in eonstant motion, as they move about buying fruit or vege- 
tables, potatoes, earth-nuts, medicinal drugs, corn, articles of dress, and other 
necessaries, is very pleasing. The background is formed by the handsome new 
cathedral of whitest stone, behind which the noble volcano, and the peaks of 
Charcani (18,558 feet above the sea), dazzle the eyes by the brilliancy of their 
snowy covering. 

The principal people of Arequipa have country-houses in the 
neighbourhood as well as in the city itself, those in the latter being 
built round a patio, or court-yard, into which the principal rooms 
open. Let us only add further that the ladies of Arequipa are con- 
sidered to be the most beautiful and accomplished of their sex in all 
Peru. ‘‘ They are sprightly and agreeable in society, full of intelli- 
gent curiosity, and almost invariably excellent musicians, They fre- 
quently sing the plaintive despedidas, and other sonnets of their native 
poet Melgar, whose love for a fair townswoman was unrequited, and 
whose melancholy fate (subsequently) has surrounded his name with 
ahalo of romance.’”? Commend us, then, to these fair charmers in 
preference to the young gentlemen of Arequipa, who—from want of 
sufficient occupation, we suppose—are ready, upon the slightest occa- 
sion, to place themselves at the head of the turbulent Cholos or 
Indians of Arequipa and its neighbourhood, and to inaugurate a 
revolution. These Indians ‘‘are addicted to the use of chicha, a fer- 
mented liquor made from Indian corn, to such an extent that it is 
said that nearly all the maize raised in the campina is used in 
brewing this liquor; under the influence of which the Cholos have 
established the fame of Arequipa as the grand focus of Peruvian revo- 
lution.” 

Leaving Arequipa, our author next took the road over the Cordil- 
leras to Cuzco and Puno, the first valley in which he halted being that 
of Chihuata or Cangallo, about 2000 feet higher than that of Are- 
quipa. Still greater altitudes, however, were yet to be reached, and 
before arriving at the post-house of Apo, 14,350 feet above the sea, 
the party were exposed to the chilling icy blasts which constantly sweep 
over the upper region of the Cordillera. The accommodation at all the 
post-houses between Arequipa and Puno is villainous in the extreme, 
partaking much of the desolate character of the country. Occasionally, 
however, the party got glimpses of such grand mountain scenery as 
almost atoned for the discomforts of their journey. The highest 
point they attained was at the ‘‘ Alto de Toledo,” 15,590 feet above 
the level of the sea, after which, in a few hours, they reached the 
post-house of Cuevillas. Their next halting-place was at La Com- 
puerta, whence the road began to descend towards the little town 
of Vilque. ‘Between Vilque and Puno, the feeling of deso- 
lation and solitude is dissipated by the number of birds which en- 
liven the country, and by the increased quantity and variety of wild 
flowers.” 

At Puno, the capital of the department of that name, our author 
found some of the comforts of life. It is situated only 12,874 feet 
above the level of the sea, and therefore not quite so icy cold as some 
of the post-houses mentioned. Still the temperature is very low at 
night, and there are neither stoves nor fire-places in any of the houses 
to diffuse heat through the apartments, ‘ Puno owes its origin an 

former prosperity to the rich veins of silver ore in the surrounding 
country. .... Thestreetsare clean and well paved, and thestone church 
in the Plaza, dating from 1757, has an elaborately carved front and 
two towers. In another Plaza is the college; and both these public 
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squares have bronze fountains, besides drinking fountains in the corners 
of several of the streets. The water is excellent.” 

At Puno Mr. Markham remained for some time in order to collect 
information, the result of which was that he resolved to abandon his 
intention of proceeding to Bolivia, and there collecting a certain 
species of the Chinchona plant. War threatened to break out be- 
tween the Bolivians and the Peruvians, which would much impede 
his operations; and he therefore determined, after much anxious 
consideration, to proceed direct from Puno to the forests of Caravaya. 
During his stay at Puno, however, he had opportunities of examining 
some interesting ruins in the neighbourhood, and of obtaining infor- 
mation respecting the Indian tribes, “especially with regard to the 
great insurrections of Tupac Amaru, and Pumacagua, in 1780 and 
1815,” none of which had previously been made public—at least in 
any English work. The chapters in which this information is con- 
tained are among the most interesting in Mr. Markham’s volume. 
The rebellion of 1780 being the last public event in which a de- 
scendant of the famous Incas of Peru bore a part, we shall devote a 
brief space to Mr. Markham’s account of the tragical ending of that 
leader and hero. The leader of the rebellion, Tupac Amaru, 
was the fifth in lineal descent from Tupac Amaru, son of the 
Inca Manco, who was put to death by the Spaniards in 1571. 
Tupac Amaru, was sent at an early age to a Jesuits’ college, 
where he made considerable progress in learning. Before he was 
twenty he succeeded his father as caique of three villages, and 
in 1760” was married to Micaela Bastidas, a beautiful Indian girl of 
Abancay. Into the motives for his revolt against the Spaniards we 
shall not enter further than to say that he himself alleged it was in 
order to deliver his countrymen from the merciless oppressions of the 
Corregidors. One of these, who had become notorious for his cruelties, 
Don Antonio Aliaga, soon after the commencement of the revolt, was 
publicly executed by the Inca’s orders in the Plaza of Tungasuca. 
This gave confidence to Tupac Amaru’s followers, who soon increased 
toas many as 60,000 men. They were but ill-armed, however, and no 
match for the Spanish forces that were brought against them. The result 
was that Tupac Amaru and several members of his family were taken 
prisoners, and sentenced by the Visitador Areche to death by torments. 
“In the annals of barbarism,” says Mr. Markham, “there is pro- 
bably not to be found a document equalling this (sentence) in savage 
wickedness and imbecile absurdity ; and this was written by a Spanish 
judge only eighty years ago.” The sentence, we read, was carried 
into execution in all its revolting cruelty as follows : 


On Friday, the 18th of May, 1781, after the great square had been surrounded 
by Spanish and negro troops, ten persons came forth from the church of the 
Jesuits. One of these was the Inca Tupac Amaru, who had in the early morn- 
ing been visited in prison by Areche, and urged to betray all the accomplices in 
his rebellion. ‘‘ You and I,” he replied, are the only conspirators: you for 
having oppressed the country with exactions which were unendurable and I for 
having wished to free the people from such tyranny.” The Inca’s companions 
in misfortune were his wife Micaela, his sons Hipolito and Fernando, his 
brother-in-law Antonio Bastidas, his uncle Francisco Tupac Amaru; Tomasa 
Condemaita, the Cacica of Acos; José Verdejo and Andres Castelo, captains in 
the Inca’s army; and the executioner Oblitas. Verdejo Castelo and Bastidas 
were hung at onee. The rest were heavily chained, tied up in the bags which 
are used for carrying the mate, or Paraguay tea, and dragged backward into the 
centre of the square by horses. Francisco and Hipolito Tupac Amaru, the one 
an old man verging on fourscore years, the other a youth of twenty, then had 
their tongues cut out, and, with Tomasa Condemaita, were garotted by an iron 
screw, the first that had been seen in Cuzco. Micaela, the wife of the Inca, 
was then placed on the same scaffold, her tongue was cut out, and the screw was 
placed round her neck, in presence of her husband; but she suffered cruelly, 
because her neck was so small that the screw failed to strangle her. The exe- 
cutioners then placed a lasso round her neck, and pulled different ways, at the 
same time kicking her in the stomach and bosom until they succeeded in killing 
her. The Inca was then taken into the centre of the square, his chains were 
taken off, and his tongue was cut out. He was then thrown on the ground: 
lassoes, secured to the girths of four horses, were fastened to his wrists and 
ankles, and the horses were made to drag different ways. As the unfortunate 
Inca’s body was thus raised into the air, his youngest son Fernando, a child of 
ten years, who had been forced to witness this horrible massacre of his relations, 
uttered a heartrending shriek, the knell of which continued to ring in the ears 
of those who heard it to their dying day. The horses did not pull at the same 
time, and the body remained suspended like a spider for many minutes, until at 
last the brutal miscreant Areche, who was looking on from a window in the 
College of the Jesuits, caused the head to be cut off. The child Fernando was 
then passed under the scaffold, and sentenced to be banished for life to one of 
the penal settlements in Africa. 


We gladly turn from such a scene of blood to our author's 
experiences of forest life in Peru, as recorded in the following pas- 
sage : 

ge: 


Beyond the Challuma there is no road at all, and the really serious forest 
work began; two hornets stinging me on the temple and back of the neck, as I 
forced my way through the first bush. Martinez went in front as pioneer, 
clearing away obstructions with his hiachete, and the rest of our little party 
followed. Between lordly trees of great height the ground was entirely choked 
up with creepers, fallen masses of tangled bamboo, and Jong tendrils which 
twisted round our ankles, and tripped us up at every step. Ten miles on open 
ground is only equal to one over such country as this. In many places we had 
to scramble through the same dense forest along the verge of giddy precipices 
which overhang the river. Often we came upon tracks wherea giant of the 
forest bad fallen, bearing all before it, and finally dashing over the cliff into the 
river below. The Tambopata was boiling and surging over a rocky bed, at 
times far below us, while at others we took advantage of a short strip of rocky 
beach to escape the forest. Thus we struggled on until sunset, when we reached 
a stony beach, and encamped for the night. This had been a most fatiguing 
march. In some places we were a quarter of an hour forcing and cutting our 
way through a space of twenty yards, and the halt was most welcome. It was 
a wild scene as the darkness closed around; the camp-fire and Indians on the 
beach, the dense gloomy forest close behind, the boiling river in front, and 
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forest-clad mountains rising upon the other side. From this, the first day of 
our forest life, until the 14th of May, being just a fortnight, we were actively 
engaged in the examination of the Chinchona region, and in the collection of 
plants. 

We have already- said that in this, the main object of his mission, 
Mr. Markham was eminently successful. The same also was the case 
with Mr. Spruce in his search after the red bark plants and with Mr. 
Pritchett in the Huanuco region, whither he had gone to look for the 
grey barks. Finally, the whole party embarked again for England, 
bringing with them the Wardian cases filled with plants and an 
abundance of the Chinchona seeds of different varieties. With these 
in charge, Mr. Markham afterwards journeyed to India, landing in 
Calicut on the 7th of October, 1861, and thence proceeding to the 
Neilgherrie Hills, where it was resolved that the first experiment at 
Chinchona cultivation should be tried. ‘That. experiment, too, has 
been completely successful; and, to crown all, Mr. Markham has 
written this book concerning his travels and various operations and 
observations both in Peru and India, which, we doubt not, will prove 
also commercially successful, being interesting alike to the scientific 
and general reader. 





RECENT NOVELS. 
John and I.: a Novel. 3vols. London: Hurst & Blackett. 
Beatrice Sforza; or, the Progress of Truth. By Wit11am Brewer, 

M.D. 3 vols. London: Hurst and Blackett. 

Aurora Floyd. By M. E. Brappon. 3 vols. London: ‘Tinsley 

Brothers. 

HOSE READERS who delight in becoming acquainted with the 
manners and customs of a foreign land through the medium 
of a pleasantly written fiction, will find these three volumes, entitled 
* John and I,” exactly suited to their taste. The author, whoever he 
may be (for the book comes to us anonymously), is thoroughly well 
acquainted with that part of the world in which he has pitched his 
story. The small kingdom of Wurtemberg, with its gay little capital, 
Stuttgard, and the sayings and doings of its inhabitants, are here 
described, as they only can be described by him who has dwelt in the 
land for a lengthened period, and not merely paid a flying visit 
through it. 

It is the fashion nowadays for the generality of those who make a 
tour during the summer months, and betake themselves to foreign 
parts for the purpose, to give to the world, upon their return home, 
an account of their adventures and exploits during the time they 
have been away. What a deluge we have yearly of these tours 
through the well-trodden paths of Europe! Clever and amusing 
enough some of them prove to be, we do not deny; the scenery and 
aspect of the country generally is ofttimes brought most correctly 
before the mind’s eye; but with few exceptions they fail signally in 
giving the reader any faithful description of the daily lives of the 
dwellers in those countries they have been scampering through; and 
it would be a difficult, and, indeed, ‘a surprising matter were the 
case otherwise. Tourists, for the most part, stay at hotels where 
they only meet with travellers like themselves. ‘lo know a people 
thoroughly, to be able to write about them, even with a fair amount 
of honesty, requires a sojourn amongst them for a considerable time, 
an almost perfect knowledge of their language, and daily opportu- 
nities of mixing in different grades of their society. And how few 
there are among the many thousand English men and women who 
yearly travel, and write their travels, who ever possess even one of 
these requisites! Few have the time or inclination to stay away from 
their homes beyond the period they have allotted to their tour. ‘To 
speak a foreign tongue correctly or fluently is a rare accomplishment 
(we do not of course allude to the smattering, or the “ knowing 
enough to get on,” with which the majority content themselves). 
And then—as to mixing in society—why it is quite as difficult, if 
not more so, for the English to be admitted into any thing like daily 
friendly intercourse with the people whose land they are visiting as it 
is for foreigners to be admitted to the same amount of friendliness 
and sociability with us. We say “more difficult ” because, let a 
foreigner come to reside in any town in England, but more especially 
in London, let him advertise that he wishes to be received into a 
family where he will be looked upon in some sort as one of its 
members, let him offer liberal terms, and a reference for respectability, 
and how many hundred letters will not the next post deliver to him? 
Ten times the number, making allowance for the difference of popu- 
lation, that would be brought to an Englishman, under parallel 
circumstances, in any city on the continent. Perhaps the love of 
display, of living in a larger house, with a greater number of servants 
than can be conveniently paid for, or the spirit of rivalry, is more rife 
among English housekeepers than it is among Continental ones. But 
what we have stated is the fact, and the want of opportunity for close 
observation, rather than a wilful misstatement of facts, is the reason 
why we have so many crude and misconceived descriptions of the 
inner social lives of foreigners. Now, one of the great charms of this 
book is the very truthful picture which is laid before us, of the habits 
of middle-class Germans, of the small ambitions of the men, and of 
the home-loving, thrifty ways of the women. Few people, unless, 
like the author, they have dwelt among them, can understand or 
appreciate life in one of these eapitals of the German Confederation ; 
how every citizen looks upon his particular sovereign, be he king, 
grand duke, duke, landgrave, or margrave, as the mightiest monarch 
on earth, and how he estimates his particular capital (regardless of size) 
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as the most attractive and important spot in Europe. An Englishman 
looking on, and listening to the opinions of the different nation- 
alities in those disjointed states which form the Rhenish Confedera- 
tion, generally thinks to himself what a pity it is they do not more 
generally hold the belief that ‘‘ Union is strength.” Few can enter 
into or appreciate the daily current of their lives as the author of the 
book before us has done. He describes the orchards and green flax 
fields of Wurtemberg, and the men and women who work in them, 
with the same truthfulness as he does the old German castles, with 
lofty thick walls, with battered escutcheons, and the people who 
dwell in them. He must indeed have eaten a great many dinners 
made up of “black bread, soup, oleaginous hen-stews, and sugary, 
floury composition of peas and French beans,” before he could have 
come to the conclusion that he really enjoyed them, as he confesses to 
have been the case. The holidays and amusemeuts which so 
frequently takes place in the Fatherland are also excellently described ; 
the beery, saurkrautish, cigarish atmosphere which pervades every- 
where during these festivities ; the well-behaved, sober, polite crowd, 
which never requires a policeman to keep it in order; the way in 
which these large-headed Germans sit out of doors drinking their 
beer and meditating, and looking so happy and contented with them- 
selves and their surroundings, we might almost fancy ourselves to be 
among them again when we read of them here, so true is the picture. 
The story too is an interesting one: *‘ John and I’ are two brothers. 
(‘“I,” of course, tells the tale). They are the sons of an English 
banker, who entered into ruinous speculations, failed in consequence, 
and died in disgrace. The two brothers go to Stuttgard to visit a 
maternal uncle; they settle there, and eventually marry. John is a 
handsome, light-hearted, fascinating man, who manages to break the 
hearts of most of the fair Germans whom he comes in contact with, 
and in the end marries a very charming baroness. ‘I,’ or rather the 
teller of the story, is a spectacled philosopher, who settles down to 
matrimony with his little cousin Sophie in a quiet, quaint way. 
There are many characters, and many interesting episodes introduced 
during the progress of the story, and the lesson we may learn from 
it is one we all need enforced daily—humility towards each other. 
‘The wrongfulness of taking justice into our own hands is clearly 
demonstrated, as also the wisdom of being lenient in our judgment of 
our fellow creatures, however near we may have attained to perfec- 
tion ourselves. ‘The only objection we have to the book is the 
perpetual recurrence of German words which we find throughout it. 
Why is breakfast called “ Friihstiick,” supper, ‘‘ Abendessen,” waiter, 
“ Kelner,” and soon? Why, we ask, inan English book, should 
there be German words used, when we have an equivalent for all of 
them in our own Janguage? Nine readers out of ten are ignorant of 
German, and those who do understand it never seek for it in an 
English novel. 

‘‘ Beatrice Sforza” is the title of an interesting and instructive 
historical romance. The period the author has chosen is not new 
in works of fiction; but it affords ample scope for an imaginative 
writer to revel in, and Dr. Brewer has fully availed himself of the op- 
portunity of painting a lively and spirited picture, wherein the leading 
sovereigns, statesmen, and warriors of the day are admirably grouped 
together. The story opens with a vivid sketch of Heningham Castle, 
where Henry VIIL., in the prime of early manhood, attended by his 
brilliant court, is expected on a visit to the Earl of Oxford, whose 
uncle had so much reason to remember the splendid entertainment he 
had given to Henry VII. buta few years before. It is in such scenes, 
and there are many in the narrative, each vieing with the other in 
magnificence, that the author's chief power lies. His descriptions of 
dresses, equipages, jousts, and ceremonials, are vigorous and minute, 
and will doubtless be appreciated by those who delight in reading of 
such display. 

The plot is too complicated, yet it is skilfully developed. The fault 
of the tale, however, is, there is no hero or heroine in whose career 
we are especially concerned. Indeed, the characters are too numerous 
and the interest too divided ; a simple plot, with a more concentrated 
interest, would have pleased more, though, perhaps, instructed less. 
Occasionally our expectations are raised, but not realised; we see a 
shadow where we would fain grasp a substance. There is, however, one 
grand episode touching on the life of Cardinal Berto (we presume 
Bembo) and his beautiful Marianne. The interview between the 
Cardinal, Ritznow, and Marianne, is a masterpiece of eloquence and 
pathos, full of suggestive thoughts to those who love to dwell on theo- 
logical questions. Ritznow is the character of the book—a fine and 
original conception marvellously carried out; with a giant’s body and 
a hero’s soul, he stands out a very colossus among the pigmy world 
around him. We have not space to unfold the plot ; indeed, it is too 
elaborate to be unfolded in the brief space allotted to us here. We 
may, however, safely recommend “ Beatrice Sforza” to those who 
wieh to receive instruction and derive pleasure through the same 
medium. 

Miss Braddon has now made for herself a name of no mean celebrity 
as a writer of ‘ sensation ” novels, which, whatever may be their merits 
or their demerits in the eye of the moralist, are certainly as much 
sought after by the public as those of any other writer of the 
day. ‘‘ Lady Audley’s Secret” went through six or seven editions 
in about as many weeks, and now ‘Aurora Floyd” is passing 
through the publisher’s hand with an equal rapidity. Both stories 
have had the honour of being dramatised, and it is whispered that 
one of them is to have the high honour of being ‘run through” the 








London Journal. ‘These are facts which cannot be passed over 
lightiy, and the value of that which we have mentioned last may be 
inferred from the fact, that when a similar experiment was made with 
the ‘* Waverley Novels,” the writings of the great Wizard of the North 
were held in very low esteem by the readers of that sensation-loving 
periodical. ‘'he factsare undeniable, and whether we regard the number 
of copies of her books that are sold, or the prices which she is paid 
for them by her publishers, Miss M. E. Braddon must be classed in 
the very foremost rank of those authors whom the great British 
public most delights to honour. 

Yet all this may very well be, without our feeling bound to accept 
unreservedly as good all that Miss Braddon has done. The British 
public is fallible; it is apt to admire works of literature and art which 
do not exactly square with our notions of the principles of good 
taste, and if we were to accept its verdicts upon all such matters, we 
might be found swelling the train of admiring followers who applaud 
the literary feats of Mr. Martin Farquhar Tupper, and who cheer the 
dramatic efforts of Lord Dundreary. ‘Truth, therefore, compels us to 
declare that, in our opinion, there is much to be objected to in Miss 
Braddon. From the first, we have never been among her most 
enthusiastic admirers. We never gave unqualified praise to ‘ Lady 
Audley,” and here is “‘ Aurora Floyd”—in many respects the counter- 
part—in all the companion picture of that fair-haired, fascinating 
murderess. It is true that Lady Audley was a parvénu, and that 
Aurora is the daughter of a rich banker, although, to be sure, the 
parvénu-ship is only put back, as it were, a generation; for the rich 
banker is made to marry (as it is notoriously the habit of rich 
bankers to do), a strolling actress of plebeian origin. Another trifling 
difference is that, whereas Lady Audley’s hair was golden, and the 
authoress never tired of telling us of the “ shimmering curls” and the 
“golden nimbus,” and so forth, Aurora is a black-haired beauty— 
indeed, about the only personal merit claimed for her is the possession 
of raven locks and enormous dark eyes. 

Aurora is a spoilt child; her mother died when she was young, so 
she could find nothing better to do than run away from school when 
she was very little advanced in her teens to marry a handsome groom 
out of her father’s stables—one James Conyers. This terrible m¢sal- 
liance (and we regret to say that a recent case in our law courts goes 
to show that such events are by no means impossible) is the bane and 
curse of her life. She soon finds means to separate from the fellow, 
over whom she subsequently holds some mysterious power, and returns 
to her father, who spoils her more than before. Her shameful secret 
is faithfully kept, though it hangs over her head continually, like the 
sword of Damocles. Suitors of her own rank come, and two of them 
are favoured—most of all Captain Talbot Bulstrode, the heir of a fine 
old Cornish family. The secret marriage, however, presents an 
insuperable barrier; but one day happening to see from a paragraph 
in Bell’s Life that James Conyers has been killed at some public races 
abroad, she resolves to marry the Captain. This is a specimen of the 
kind of fidelity to nature which characterises writers of Miss Brad- 
don’s stamp; positively without the slightest formal inquiry, and 
upon the bare evidence of a newspaper paragraph, she assumes the 
liberty to marry again; and her father (who is acquainted with the 
facts of the case) does not look any deeper into the matter. Fortu- 
nately, however, for Captain Bulstrode, some scandal about her 
having run away from school comes to his ears, and as she steadily 
refuses any explanation of this, but merely insists that he shall trust 
her, the gentleman very prudently takes up his hat and goes off to 
marry her cousin, a young lady of blameless reputation. ‘The facility 
with which this transfer is effected is fully equalled by Miss 
Aurora, who loses no time in accepting Mr. John Mellish, a York- 
shire squire of broad acres, a gentleman whom she had previously 
rejected, and ofhim and his acres she incontinently takes 
possession, 

The next event is a startling one. Mr. Mellish engages as his head 
trainer Mr. James Conyers, who is not dead, and who is, in point of 
fact, the living husband of his master’s so-called wife. Here is an 
interesting predicament! The lady takes no means of getting Conyers 
out of the way—not even Lady Audley’s receipt of the “ old well.” 
On the contrary, she seems to take a kind of morbid delight in play- 
ing with fire, and risking by a terrible conflagration the entire fabric 
of her unsuspecting husband’s happiness. Mr. Mellish is a strong, 
generous-hearted, simple fellow who loves her to distraction, who 
trusts her to the fullest entent, and who has no idea of the powder 
mine over which he is sleeping. Finally comes the explosion: Con- 
yers is murdered, and Aurora is suspected. ‘Then comes the usual 
unravelling of the chain of evidence, and after a great deal of trouble 
and heart-paining to poor Mr. Mellish, it turns out that the murdere 
is a half-witted hanger-on about the place who had conceived a mortal 
hatred both of Conyers and Aurora, and whe murdered the former for 
the sake of a sum of 2000/., which the latter had given her scampish 
husband to betake himself off to Australia. Finally, the whole matter is 
explained; Mr. Mellish accepts his position; marries his wife over 
again, and, in the language of the old nursery tales, is supposed to 
“live happy ever after.” 

Now all this, as it appears to us, is neither very wholesome, nor 
very moral. Life is not all a medley of low and secret marriages and 
murders; and yet, judging from the fact that Miss Braddon has made 
up her two great sensation novels—the works upon which her reputa- 
tion stands—exclusively of these materials, it would really seem as if 
she thought otherwise, 
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GRAMMATICAL NUTS TO CRACK. 


The Functions of Si and Qui, with special Reference to German Theories 
By Gavin Hamirton, of the Elgin Academy. Edinburgh: James 
Gordon. London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. pp. 172. 

R. HAMILTON, in a preface dedicated to Professor Ramsay, com- 

h plains that “our scholarship, like our wine, is imported. An 

ungenial clime can only be regarded as a misfortune, and entails neither 

blame nor shame. That our scholarship should be imported rather than 
indigenous, should be grafted from without instead of growing within, 
must be reckoned a fault, as well as regarded in the light of a misfor- 
tune.” If Mr. Hamilton were here speaking only of North Briton, we 
should hardly care to deny the truth of his dictum; but as he apparently 
includes England as well, we must take exception to it. Within the last 
fifteen or twenty years English classical scholarship has at least given to 

Germany as much as it has received from that country. Within that 

period have been published such books as Liddell and Scott’s Greek 

Lexicon, White and Riddell’s Latin Dictionary, Paley’s ischylus and 

Euripides, Long’s Cicero, &c., Merivale’s History of the Roman Empire, 

Liddell’s History of Rome, and Grote’s Greece, the last of which is a 

veritable magnum opus. If Mr. Hamilton’s reproach be applied to his own 

country we believe it to be true enough. Professor Ramsay, to whom 
this volume is dedicated, is, perhaps, almost in himself, a solitary 
exception to the neglect of classical learning in Scotland. Nor 
will the book before us do anything to wipe away this charge. 
Its pages are rambling and uncritical in a painful degree. The first 
half of the volume is devoted to a consideration of “the functions 
of si,” and, so far as we can gather from the very hazy ver- 
biage in which Mr. Hamilton clothes his thoughts, he has come to the 
general conclusion, that where nothing is implied as to the probability or 
improbability of the conditional clause, the indicative is found with si; 
but where the condition is described as either uncertain or impossible, 
the subjunctive is preferred. This conclusion, which Mr. Hamilton 
apparently adopts at the end of the eighty pages which he devotes to the 
question, will, we should imagine, hardly be unknown to any boy who 
has read through the first book of Casar’s Commentaries in the original 

Latin. 

The latter portion of the volume is devoted to a criticism of the func- 
tions of qui, an infinitely more difficult question we may admit, even 
without holding with the German pedant, who said that it needed seven 
years’ study to convince on ordinary scholar that he knew nothing about 
the point at issue, viz., as to when qui requires the subjunctive, and when 
the indicative, 

Here Mr. Hamilton, as before, is almost intolerably discursive, 
dragging Lord Byron, Goldsmith, Dr. Johnson, Collins, Homer, 
Achilles, &c,, into his criticisms upon the use of qui. Several of the trans- 
lations of the Latin quotations given are quite inaccurate, e.g., “ Servus 
egregio mendacio se Pisonem esse respondit, ac statim obtruncatur” 
(Tac, Hist. iv. 50), which Mr. Hamilton renders thus: “ The slave, with 
a notorious lie upon his lips, replied that he was Piso, and is butchered on 
the spot.” This version does the slave very great injustice, who (splendide 
mendaz) tried to save his master’s life at the cost of his own. 

So again, the following is explained in a very roundabout manner : 
“Servus est nemo, qui modo tolerabili conditione sit servitutis, gui non 
audaciam civium perhorrescat; qui non hec stare cupiat; qui non quan- 
tum audet et quantum potest, conferat ad communem, salutem volun- 
tates:” (Cic. In. Cat., 4, 8.) “There is no slave, provided only the circum- 
stances of his servile condition are comfortable, who does not shudder 
(i.e.) unless he shudders at the daring of citizens; who does not desire, 
(ie.) unless he desires the present form of government to continue ; who 
does not contribute, (i.e.) unless he contributes as much good will as he 
dares and is able to the public safety.” Why all this verbosity, and all 
these italics, to explain a sufficiently simple matter? Surely the force of 
the subjunctive mood would be expressed by rendering the verbs in 
italics by “ such as not to shudder ;” “ such as not to desire,” 

Again, Mr. Hamilton renders the latter of the two following lines 
(Ovid, Dido, 165) thus; 

Non ego sum Pthias magnisve oriunda Mycenis: 
Nec steterunt in te virque paterque meus, 
Nor did my father or mother (sic) depend on you. 

Surely the line means: 

Nor did my husband and father oppose you in battle. 





~The Museum for the present quarter opens with a notice of the late 
Joseph Lancaster, by Mr. J. G. Fitch. No new facts, so far as we can 
discover, are given, and the writer’s portraiture of his hero is some- 
what cold and lifeless. Mr. Alexander Smith contributes a short biography 
of the late Christopher North, whom he lauds with almost more than the 
zeal usually displayed by the perfervidum ingenium Scotorum when it 
discovers, or fancies it has discovered a hero born and bred in North 
Britain. As a “*prose poet,” Mr. Smith compares John Wilson with 
Wordsworth and Tennyson, and rates the “ Noctes” very much higher 
than we do; or than will any one, we think, who now tries to read 
them for the first time. ‘One University for Scotland” alludes, of 
Course, to the idea—which deservedly finds many patrons among 
Scotchmen, of amalgamating the Scotch Universities, and thus fusing 
half-a-dozen mediocrities into one thorough seminary of education. The 
writer, who evidently knows comparatively little of our English 
Universities, speaks of a time when those who may attain the highest 
honours under the new system, will be found not unworthy to rank 
With the best scholars and mathematicians of Cambridge and Oxford. So 
far as mathematics go, we by no means consider this idea Utopian. ‘That 
study apparently suits the Scottish brain, and proficiency in it can be 
attained in a comparatively short space of time by any one who has a real 
taste forit, and many of the Scottish Mathematical Professors are from the 
cream of the Cambridge mathematicians. Skill in classical literature is, 
however, quite another matter. Such scholarship can only be acquired by a 
long and laborious school training ; a training which we fear the schools of 








North Britain are, 93 a whole, little prepared to give. The reason why 
Oxford and Cambridge turn out such finished scholars—for in this Cam- 
bridge is quite equal to Oxford—is not because the mode of teaching 
cl ssics which obtains in those Universities is pre-eminently good, but 
bevause the English public schools yearly send up many excellent scholars 
to both, and that the competition between these candidates for honours is 
exceedingly keen. ‘Training-colleges and the Privy Council,” is a short 
and logical criticism upon the report of her Majesty’s inspector, Mr. Morgan 
Cowie. The odd feebleness of this gentieman’s defence of Mr. Lowe’s 
measure is kindly ascribed by his reviewer to the fact that he is pro- 
bably bound perforce to defend the scheme of his official superiors. As 
the report bears the mark of extreme haste, possibly some of its weak- 
ness is owing to Mr. Cowie’s multifarious occupations, which bespeak him 
to be avery glutton for work. But poor human nature is, after all, limited, 
and her Majesty’s Inspector of Schools runs, at present, some danger of 
being classed with that ancient Greek gentleman who was in the habit 
doing very many things and doing them all badly. In the correspondence 
of the Museum we find some curious revelations touching the easy manner 
in which Continental degrees may be acquired. We print the following, 
as does the editor of the S/useum, “in strict confidence ;” 
IN STRICT CONFIDENCE. 

INSTRUCTIONS for obtaining, ** In AnsentrA,” various DeGcress, from a 
distinguished and ancient PrusstaN GERMAN UNIVERSITY, established at the 
commencement of the 15th century :— 

By a Member of the University, and its recognised Agent in London. 


1. Foreigners alone can avail themselves of the promotion “in absentia.” 

2. The candidate must make his application to the Dean of the Faculty, 
through its recognised agent. 

3. He must send to the Faculty a treatise or publication on some philosophical 
or scientific subject, written in the Latin, French, German, or English language, 
accompanied by an aflirmation that it is the composition of the candidate 
himself, 

4. He must produce a short “ Curriculum Vite,” or outline of his life, written 
in the Latin language. 

5. He must make solemn declaration that he will in no way, by his conduct, 
bring discredit on the University of which he desires to be admitted a 
member, 

6. He must send testimonials testifying as to his moral habits, social standing, 
and literary pursuits, 

7. The whole must be countersigned by the agent of the University, and will 
be received alone on his recommendation. 


The degrees granted by the University are as follows :— 

1. The General Diploma, comprising the degrees of Doctor of Philosophy 
(Ph. D.), and Master of Arts (M.A.), the conditions for obtaining which are 
contained in the above-mentioned regulations. 

2, The degree of Doctor of Laws (LL.D.) for which the same qualifications 
are required as for the above, if possessed ina very high degree. 

3. The degree of Doctor of Medicine (D.D.) (sic.); this degree will only be 
conferred on medical men who are fully qualified to practise in their own 
country. 

4, The degree of Doctor of Divinity (D.D.); this is granted as an honorary 
distinction, and is conferred on Clergymen, who having taken some other degree, 
may be afterwards considered worthy of the honour. 

4 . 

1, The entrance fees for the degrees of LL.D. and M.D. are three guineas ; for 
the diploma containing the Ph. D. and M.A. degrees, two guineas. These must 
be paid to the agent to register the candidate’s name, previously to his papers 
being sent to the University ; they will however be returned should the diploma 
not be granted. ‘The principal fees, to be paid on receiving the diploma, are as 
follows :— 

2, For the degree of Ph. D, and M.A., 70 Prussian thalers, or 10/. 10s. English 
money; the Prussian thaler being about 2s. 103d. 

3. For the degree of LL.D., 100 thalers, or 14/. 10s. 

4, For the degree of M.D., 185 thalers, or 27/. 

5. The above fees must be trausmitted to the Dean on the candidate receiving 
from him intelligence that he has been admitted by the Faculty a member of the 
University. 

6. The agent's fees to be paid by the candidate on the diploma being obtained. 

As soon as the registration fees are paid, the candidate will receive a fac-simile 
of the diploma usually granted; also JSull information as to the manner-in which 
it is required the paper should be prepared. Steferences, 1N THE STRICTEST 
CONFIDENCE, are kindly permitted. 

The postage of all books, papers, etc., to the University must be prepaid. 

Second Latin Reader. By Arcuisatp H. Bryce, A.B. (Nelson and 
Sons. pp. vii. 381.)—The remarks we have made in the preceding notice 
apply also to this book. We can only say that the author appears to 
have used the greatest diligence and worked in the most conscientious 
manner for the benefit of the schoolboy; but, after all, the main point is 
the excellence of the schoolmaster. We cannot but think that a great 
deal of time and space, however, is wasted in printing instructions about 
‘“‘ subordinate clauses,” and “ co-ordinative conjunctions,” and “ collateral 
clauses,” and learned terms, which are, in nine cases out of ten, incompre- 
hensible jargon to young lads. Hard names puzzle them. On the other 
hand, we are of opinion that an explanation might sometimes be given 
with advantage where it is omitted. For instance, we read at page 126: 
“ We cannot say, curror, lam run; but we can say, curritur, it is run; that 
is, people run: not pugnatur, he is fought; but pugnatur, it (the battle) 
is fought.” All this is quite true, but a reason why you may use the 
third person singular of an intransitive verb impersonally in the passive 
would not have been de trop. A hint about the cognate accusative (as it 
is usually called), with an intransitive verb in the active, would at least 
have let in upon a boy a glimmering of light. We observe, moreover, 
that Mr. Bryce differs from common people in his definition of a sentence: 
he says it “consists of two parts, the Subject and the Predicate; ” and 
there is no doubt a great deal to be said on his side, for a predicate neces- 
sarily involves a copula, but we do not think much is gained by his 
course. 

An Elementary Latin Grammar. By Henry Joun Rosy, M.A., Under 
Master of Dulwich Upper School, late Fellow and Classical Lecturer of 
St. John’s College. (London and Cambridge: Macmillan and Co. pp. 207.) 
—Mr. Roby, in his preface, gives some curious examples of the prolixity 
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and contradictions of many of the Latin grammars now in use, ne of 
which we quote: “The Latin dative is, I fancy, the very simplest oblique 
case in either Latin or Greek, and seems to me adequately treated for 
schoolboys in two, or at most four, rules. Now in Edward VI.’s 
Grammar the ‘dative after the adjective’ contains six rules, and the 
‘dative after the verb’ twenty-two more, all in large print; of these 
five do not belong tothe dative, but are due to some of the rules 
having overshot the mark; but if they are deducted, their place is 
more than supplied by seven other rules in other parts of the Syntax. 
A boy must have a good head to understand the use of a case which 
requires thirty rules to explain it, and five others to explain the rules. 
The Revised Eton Grammar reduces them to fourteen; Dr. Kennedy’s to 
nine in the ‘Syntaxis Minor. But all these grammars, by laying down 
arbitrary rules “about verbs of commanding and delighting, make such a 
perfectly regular use as the accusative after the transitive verbs, /cdo, 
delecto, juvo, rego, jubeo, guberno, appear as an act of delinquency and 
violation of a general rule, or, as Dr. Kennedy expresses it, they are 
joined to the accusative contra regulam.” This, be it remembered, is but 
one of the very many charges which can be brought against nearly all 
the Latin grammars now in use in our English schools. Of the little 
work before us we are happy to be able to speak in the highest terms. 
It indicates no small amount of original study, and yet at the same time 
is remarkably free from those crotchets which so many writers are wont 
to ventilate at the cost of the learner. Mr. Roby, we may add, acknow- 
ledges his obligations to the grammars of Madvig, Donaldson, Key, and 
Kennedy. Perhaps not the least useful part of this book will be found in 
tlie appendices, some of which have been very carefully abridged and 
compiled from costly and elaborate works, ill suited to the pockets and 
patience of the young student. 

The Life of the Right Rev. John Milner, D.D., Bishop of Castabala, 
Vicar Apostolic of the Midiand District of England, F.S.A., &c. By a ee 
Husenzsetu, D.D., V.G., Provost of Northampton. (Dublin: James 
Duffy. 8vo. pp. 586.)—Bishop Milner was no ordinary man, and in Dr. 
Husenbeth he has found an excellent biographer. The Bishop was an 
original, had great force of character, and is an authority in eccle- 
siastical antiquities and architecture. To the Roman Catholic party in 
England we should suppose that the present volume will be very accept- 
able. For obvious reasons, we cannot review the book as a whole. We 
should get inta endless bogs of polemics. But to those who desire to 
know the nature of the Catholic question in the first quarter of the pre- 
sent century, we would commend the present work, written with 
thorough enthusiasm, and care as to facts. Bishop Milner, and we have 
it on the authority of those who knew him well, was a bold man among 
his own party, a thorough scholar, a lover of peace. He was fond of a 
joke, but had no relish for puns, and not mucha man of the world. He 
was fond of children, and children were tond of the good Bishop. We 
recommend for amusing reading and illustrating the character of the 
Bishop the chapter headed “ Milneriana.” 

Calvin: his Life, Labour, and Writings. Translated from the French of 
Fétrx Buncener. (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 8vo. pp. 349.)— 
Those who are acquainted with the author’s “ History of the Council of 
Trent,” will sot be disappointed in his present work. We have not the 
original by us, to compare it with the present translation; but we can 
plainly discern that an able hand has done the work. The volume will 
be read with pleasure, and the character of Calvin will rise in the estima- 
tion of many who have hitherto rated it at a low figure. Incidentally we 
have a history of the Reformation; indeed, any history of the Reforma- 
tion would be sadly incomplete into which the life and labours of the 
great Reformer of Geneva did not largely enter. The volume is printed 
in a bold and legible type, and a portrait of Calvin, from “ Beza’s Icones,” 
makes the frontispiece. 

The A. B. C. of Life. By A. B. Cutty, M.D. (Boston : W. White, 
pp. 35.)—We imagine that the title of this little pamphlet is but an in- 
genious play upon words intended to attract attention to these proverbs 
of the Boston M.D. If so, would it not have been better to have called 
it “The A. B. C. of Life. By A. B.C. M.D.?” Like Mr. Tupper’s, 
these proverbs labour under the disadvantage of being slightly inferior to 
those of Solomon—but the reader may judge for himself. The first pro- 
verb we come to is, “ Life is primary and produces all things ”—a pro- 
position which, either in a theological or a metaphysical sense may have 
the advantage of meaning anything or nothing. Another is, “ What is 
called Evil, is the weapon in the hand of life to produce physical death.” 
This proposition seems to exclude the possibility of Moral Evil, and leaves 
the fallen angels entirely unexplained. Here is a nut for the in- 
genious to crack : ‘* Words, like grains of sand, we leave behind in our 
journeyings. ach grain of sand is right; so is every uttered word.” We 
‘are afraid from Proverbs 90, 91, 92, 93, 97, and 99, that Dr. Child has at 
some time been rudely handled by the critics. Here they are for the 
delectation of our brethren : 

90. A critic is only a fault-finder. He thinks another man’s skin ought to fit 
kis own bones. ; 

91. A critic tries his own coat on another man’s back, and affirms that it ought 
to fit him. 

92. A man is never criticised on his own premises ; but always on the premises 
of the criticiser. 

93. A man bids farewell to criticism when he finds out that another man’s 
Opinion is as good as his own. 

97. A critic is really a blind guide followed ,by nobody—which fact he is 
ignorant of, 

99. Feeble men are critics and fault-finders, Strong men never. 





The Trial of the Constitution. By Stpney GeorGe Fisner. (Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippencott and Co. pp. 391.)—This volume is a carefully- 
written exposition of the American constitution from the point of view 
taken by an American lawyer, whose sympathy and opinions are with the 
Federal States, and who does not despair of his country. To those who 
have read the very loose views of law which have lately filled the columns 
of our public jourrals, and who desire to say “ Audivi alteram partem,” 
these pages should be welcome. 





Papers Read at the Royal Institution of British Architects, Session 1862-3, 
Part I. Part II. No.I. (Published at the Rooms of the Institute. pp. 98.) 
—These sessional papers of the Royal Institute of British Architects are 
always looked forward to with considerable interest by the members and 
the profession. The present issue contains the Opening Address of the 
President; a Memoir of M. Nepven (an Architect of Versailles), by Prof. 
Donaldson; paper on Color and Coloured Decoration, by Mr, Hayter 
Lewis; on the Restoration of St. Michael Penkevel, Cornwall, by 
Mr. Street; on Hungerford Market, by Mr. Fowler; and on the Conven- 
tual Arrangement of Canterbury, by the Rev. Mackenzie Walcott and 
others. 

Messrs. A. and C. Black have issued as the thirteenth of their “ shilling 
series” of “The Waverley Novels ”—The Pirate. By Sir Walter Scott, 
Bart.——The same publishers have also issued the fourteenth volume of 
their handsome Author’s edition of De Quincey’s works, entitled, Azuto- 
biographic Sketches, 1790-1803. Messrs. Moxon have published the sixth 
and seventh volumes of The Works of Thomas Hood, Comic and Serious, in 
Prose and Verse. Edited, with Notes, by his Son. 

Of Minor Tales and Amusing Books intended for the young, we have: 
Little People. (J.C. Mozley.) The Crown of Success; or, Four Heads to 
Furnish. (T. Nelson and Sons.) The Robber's Cave; a Story of Italy. 
T. Nelson and Sons.) 

Of Books intended for Educational purposes, we have received: The 
Standard Primer ; or, Easy Hornbook. By J. 8. Laurie. The First Standard 
Reader; or, Tales and Rhymss. By J. S. Laurie. The Second Standard 
Reader; or, Stories of Children. By J. S. Laurie. (Longmans.) 
——Perrin’s French Fables, with a Vocabulary for the Use of Young Pupils, 
New edition, revised and corrected. By L. Stivenard. (W. Tegg.) 
The Six Standards of Arithmetic. By W. McLeod. (Longmans.)—— 
The First Book of “ The Excursion,” by William Wordsworth, The Wandere , 
with Notes to aid in Grammatical Analysis, and in Paraphrasing. By the Rev. 
H. G. Robinson. (Hamilton, Adams, and Co.) 

Of new editions we have the second thousand of The Law of Joint Stock 
Companies—“ Wilson's Legal Handy-books.” (Effingham Wilson.)—— 
Nice et son Climat. Par Edwin Lee. Second Edition. (Paris and Lon- 
don: Ballitre.)——Also, a second edition of The Foggy Night at Offord: 
a Christmas Gift for the Lancashire Fund. By Mrs. Henry Wood. (James 
Nisbet and Co.) 

Of the February periodical publications, we have received : The North 
British Review.——The Eclectic Review. The cclesiologist. The 
Boys’ Penny Magazine.-——The Englishwoman’s Domestic Magazine.-—— The 
Ladies’ Companion and Monthly Magazine——The Exchange-——St. An- 
drew’s Magazine. Kingston’s Magazine for Boys. 

Of the March periodicals we have received: The Dublin University 
Magazine-——St. Andrew’s University Magazine.— Bentley's Miscellany.—— 
Hedderwick's Miscellany ——London Society.——The Cornhill Magazine. 
——Macmillan’s Magazine.——Fraser’s  Magazine——The Churchman's 
Family Magazine. 

Of works issued in parts, we have received: Beeton’s Illuminated 
Family Bible, Nos. 17 and 18.——Beeton’s Book of Home Games. Part VIIL, 
Chess; Part [X., Chess and Draughts.——7he Boy’s Own Magazine. Vol. L., 
No. 2. Beeton’s Dictionary of Universal Information in Science, Art, 
and Literature. Part 51.——The Boy's Own Library. Vol. IIL, Part 22. 
One Hundred Lectures on the Ancient and Modern Dramatic Poets, and Heathen 
Mythology, Oratory, and Elocution. By B.C. Jones. Nos. 13, 14, 15, and 
16. (Simpkin and Marshall.) ——Routledye’s Illustrated Natural History. 
By the Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. Part XLVIII. (Routledge.) Barring- 
ton. By Charles Lever. Illustrated by H. K. Brown. Nos, XII. and 
XIII. (Chapman and Hall.)--—7Taummas Bodkin; or, the Humours of « 
Scottish Tailor, (Edinburgh: John Menzies.) 

We have also received The Post Office Almanack for the Year 1863. 
(H. J. Tressider.)——Our Military Administration, Past and Present, Con- 
sidered in a Letter to the Premier. By W.O. (E. Stamford.) ——Crime and 
Criminals. Is the Gaol the only Preventive? By Alexander Pulling, Esq. 
(V. and R. Stevens.) ——Moses Right and Bishop Colenso Wrong; Being 
Popular Lectures on the Pentateuch, By the Rev. John Cumming, D.v. 
(J. F. Shaw and Co.)——Remarks upon Archbishop Whately’s Letter on 
Trades-Unions. By William Bayes, M.D. (H. Turner and Co.)——7i 
Utilization of the Metropolitan Sewage, and the Reduction of Local Taxation. 
(G. V. Kent.) —— Daniel's Vision of the Four Beasts. Tilustrated with Six 
Engravings. (H. J. Tressider.)——Jndian Cotton Supply, the only Effectual 
and Permanent Measure for Relief to Lancashire. By A.C. Brice. (Smith, 
Klder, and Co.)——Count Egmont; as Depicted in Painting, Poetry, and 
History, by Gallait, Goethe, and Schiller. By H.Schiitze Wilson. (Smith, 
Elder, and Co.)——Better Times Coming; or, More on Prophecy. (KH. J. 
Tressider. )}——A dvice to Merchants; or the Mysteries of a Colonial Broker's 
Office. By Thos. Croker. (Published by the Author.)}—— Happiness and 
Life. Poems by Thos. Alexander, Junior. (Griffin and Co.)——Seizwre 
by the Japanese of Mr. Moss and his Treatment by the Consul-General. (W. 
Ridgway.)——The Social and Political Bearings of the American Disruption. By 
A. J. Beresford Hope. (W. Ridgway.)——Notes upon the Evidence Taken 
before the Committee on the Ecclesiastical Commission in the Parliamentary Ses- 
sion of 1862. By Ecclesiasticus. (Ridgway.)——The Gospel Narrative 
Vindicated ; or, the Roman Census, Luke II. 1-5, Explained. By Johannes 
Von Gompach. (S. Bagster.) ——Jnaugural Address, by Professor Owen, 
F.R.S., on the Opening of the New Philosophical Hall at Leeds, Tuesday, 16th 



































December, 1862. (Longmans.)——The Siege of Rome and “ Bishop Colenso 
Slain” with a Sling and a Stone. A Complete Refutation of his Infamous 
Work. By a Lancashire Lad. (Manchester: John Heywood.)——4! 


Handbook to the Second Part of Dr. Colenso’s Work on the Pentateuch. By 
John B. Marsh. (Manchester: John Heywood.)——The Life and Death of 
the Irish Parliament: a Lecture. By the Right Hon. James Whiteside, 
Lia), be: (Dublin : Hodges, Smith, and Co.)— —The Consumptive 
Poor of South London. By Theodore E. Ladd, M.D. (A. M. Pigott.)—— 
Rome, England, and India: a Lecture Delivered before the Bombay Mechanics 
Institution on the 7th January, 1863. By Sir Alexander Grant. (Parker; 
Son, and Bourn.) 
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MEMORABILIA OF THE MONTH. 


HE “ HANGING COMMITTEE” of the Royal Academy this year is com- 

posed of Messrs. A. Cooper, Frith, and Charles Landseer. 

The Exhibition of the British Institution was opened on Monday, the 9th ult. 
Altogether it is a very fair collection. 

The Council of the Art Union of London has obtained the Queen’s permission 
to include among their prizes for this year a number of copies in Parian of Mr. 
Thornycroft’s bust of the Princess Alexandra. 

The resident artists or Liverpool have rebelled against the constant award of the 
507. prize to artists not belonging to the town, and have withdrawn their support 
from the Liverpool Academy. Surely this is illogical. Either the resident 
artists should confine their exhibition to themselves, or they should be prepared 
to run the risk of an open competition. Of late years the great prize has been 
awarded to the foremost artists of the British School. How could it be 
otherwise ? 

The “ Literary, Artistic, and Dramatic Feuilletoniste” of the Queen has 
the following: * It is announced in the art world that Mr. Woodward, the 
Queen’s Librarian, is about to produce and edit a quarterly journal devoted to 
art, and that he has secured the adhesion of some of the best writers and highest 
authorities of the day.” 

Mr. Morris Moore has received a request from the Pontifical Calcographic 
Department of Rome to allow his picture of “ Apollo and Marsyas,” said to be 
by Raphael, to be engraved. The commission which manages that department, 
and which includes some of the ablest art experts in the world, speaks of the 
picture as an undoubted Raphael. ‘The engraving is to be executed under the 
superintendence of the celebrated engraver Paolo Mercurj. 

The Queen says: “ The painful gossip about Mr. Frith’s picture of the mar- 
riage appears to have been set at rest by a full revelation of the truth, which 
comprises nothing either derogatory to Her Majesty or discreditable to Mr. 
Frith. The artist having been invited to fix his price, did so upon the very prin- 
ciple which the Queen and the late Prince Consort have invariably laid down, 
as that upon which they have preferred their transactions with artists to be based, 
merely that of putting the fair market price upon the work, without either in- 
creasing or diminishing it on account of the rank of the buyer. The price asked by 
Mr. Frith was what, no doubt, he could easily have obtained from any reputable 
dealer in the kingdom, and consequently nothing can be said to his disparage- 
ment about the exorbitance of his demands,” 

M. Ghémar, the photographer of the King of the Belgians, opens an interest- 
ing exhibition of photographic portraits, at M. Gambart’s French Gallery, Pall- 
mall East. The collection comprises twenty-four life-size portraits of Her 
Most Gracions Majesty the Queen, the Prince of Wales, the Princess Alexandra, 
and other members of the Royal Family. It also contains a large number of 
portraits of other persons of distinction. We understand that M. Ghémar in- 
tends to present every visitor with a carte de visite portrait of the Princess 
Alexandra; which will no doubt tend to make his exhibition very popular, 
independently of the unsurpassed excellence of his works. 

Mr. _— has executed a statue of the Prince Consort, for Perth, at the price 
of 2802. 

Baron Marochetti is completing a statue of the late Duke of Wellington, to 
be erected at Strathfieldsaye. 

A statue is to be erected at Bolton to the memory of James, the seventh Earl 
of Derby, who was executed in that town for treason against the Common- 
wealth in 1651. The reason seems at least a peculiar one. 

Mr. E. B. Stephens has been commissioned to execute the proposed memorial 
statue of the late Duke of Bedford, at Tavistock. 

The executors of the late James Walker, Esq., have handed over to the Royal 
Institution, a marble bust of Professor Faraday, by Mr. Noble. 

Mr. Wyon will produce a medal commemorative of the marriage of the Prince 
of Wales with the Princess Alexandra. 


It is stated that Mlle. Carlotta Patti will reappear shortly at the Royal 
Italian Opera, under Mr. Gye’s management. 

It is stated that a musical festival is to be held at Bradford this autumn. 

Mr. George Genge, the well-known vocalist, died on Tuesday, the 24th inst. 

Mr. Benedict's * Lilly of Killarney ” has been produced at Brunswick. 

Mr. Henry Phillips, for many years a leading English vocalist, appeared at 
St. James’s Hall during the past week, His main object in coming out of a 
loi g retirement is stated to be to introduce his two daughters, who have attained 
grat celebrity in the provinces as duo singers. 

Mr. Balfe’s new opera, ‘‘ The Armourer of Nantes,” has been produced at 
Covent Garden with considerable success. It is spoken of among the cognoscenti 
as the most pretentious of all this composer’s works, being fuller of 
recitativo than any of its predecessors. Mr. J. V. Bridgeman’s Jibretto 
is also considerably above the average of such compositions, as regards poetic 
merit. 

The programme for the oratorios of the forthcoming festival (which is to be 
held this year at Worcester) and the days of the meeting have now been de- 
cided. Her Majesty has graciously accorded her Royal patronage to the 
festival. The days fixed are Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, Sept. 8, 
9,10, and 11. The ozatorios will be given as usual in the nave of Worcester 
Cathedral, which is about to be beautified and restored. The oratorios will be 
taken in the following order: Tuesday, Beethoven’s “* Mount of Olives,” and a 
selection from Handel's “Samson ;” Wednesday, Mendelssohn’s ‘ Elijah ;” 
Thursday, Mozart’s ‘ Requiem,” Mendelssohn’s ‘ Hymn of Praise,” and a 
selection; Friday, Handel’s ‘‘ Messiah.” There will be concerts in the College 
Hall on Tuesday, Wednesday, and ‘Thursday evenings, and a grand ball at the 
Guildhall on Friday night. 

A very large muster of artists and amateurs at the Freemasons’ Tavern, on 
Saturday night, evinced the great interest taken in the Round, Catch, and 
Canon Club, which, although not one of the oldest of the madrigal and glee 
Societies in this metropolis, has attained much fame by the perfection in part 
singing acquired through constant practice together of the professional members. 
Mr. Machin was the president, or, as he is termed, the “speaker’”’ of the 
evening, and conducted the various glees, catches, rounds, and part songs, which 
It was his privilege to select. In his programme were gems of various schools 
and masters, rendered with consummate taste, skill, and feeling. With nothing 
= the ‘fork ” as a guide, the excellence of the intonation was really remark- 
able. 

Mile, Patti took leave of her Parisian worshippers on the 16th inst., after 
delighting them for three whole months, and forcing the admiration even of 
the rusty old critics, whom her youth, grace, and beauty at first made dis- 
trustful of her talents. One of the papers gives interesting details as to the 
pecuniary value of the notes of this most fascinating of cantatrici. She 
appeared at the Italian Opera thirty-three nights, and for each performance 
Teceived 100/., and in addition one concert at Compiégne, before the Emperor, 
brought her in the sum of 600/.—in all 39002. for three months, which repre- 
vie on a rough estimate a yearly income of nearly 16,0007. She is now at 
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Mr. Walter Lacy has been appointed Professor of Elocution at the Royal 
Society of Music. 

The Glasgow Theatre, one of the handsomest of our provincial houses, has 
been destroyed by fire. 

Mr. Mapleson, formerly the manager at Her Majesty’s Tieatre, has now 
obtained the patent of the Neapolitan theatres. 

A new drama, in four acts, has been produced at the Princess’s, entitled 
“A Winning Suit.” The author is Mr. Lewis Filmore, and is moderately 
successful, 

The annual dinner of the Dramatic, Equestrian, and Musical Sick Fund was 
held at Willis’s Rooms, on Wednesday evening, the 18th ult. Mr. G. A. Sala 
was in the chair. According to the excellent custom adopted of late years by 
the members of the Fund, the ladies took part in the festivity, not by being 
elevated into a hot and stuffy gallery, but at table, side by side with the gen- 
tlemen. 

On Ash-Wednesday—a day of fasting in the Church, and more particularly 
so to the minor employés in the London theatres, from the stoppage of their 
wages—Mr. Fetcher set an example which other managers will do well to follow, 
by entertaining all the supers at his theatre to a very handsome banquet, and 
presenting them with a handsome pecuniary gift into the bargain. 

Several highly interesting lectures on the genius of ‘“ Oid Sebastian,” have 
been recently given in the metropolis, by H. S. Lincoln, ! 





Esq. Bearing in 
mind the marvellously beautiful character of Bach’s compositions, and the 
happy method adopted by the lecturer for illustrating their merits on the 
pianoforte, each and every lecture proved to be very successful. 

A Berlin letter says: ‘‘ Mrs. Jachmann (who, as Miss Wagner, was once the 
cause of strife among London managers, and who now, as a tragic actress, is 
performing in Berlin) has met with an unfortunate accident. During a re- 
hearsal of ‘ Macbeth,’ and owing to a door having been left open which should 
have been closed, she fell from a height of twelve feet and hurt her shoulder. 
As far as it is yet known she has not further injured herself, although said to 
be near her confinement. 

A new piece by Mr. Sardou, called ‘‘ Les Diables Noirs,” about to be produced 
at the Vaudeville Theatre, Paris, has been prohibited. 

A new five-act plav, ‘ Francois les Bas-bleus,” founded on the fate of 
Henrietta of England, Duchess of Orleans, has been produced at the Theatre de 
YAmbigu-Comique. The author is M. Paul Meurice. 

Ferdinand Huber, the celebrated composer of the Swiss lieder (national songs), 
has recently died at St. Gall, aged 83. 


Among recent scientific rumours, is one to the effect that Professor Owen will 
endeavour to secure the International Exhibition building for the purpose of 
carrying out his great scheme for an exhibition of Monstrous Mammalia at 
South Kensington. We have no doubt that the learned professor would like 
nothing better; but the'first question that occurs to us is, where is the money to 
come from ? Will the House of Commons be any more readily disposed to 
give him the two hundred thousand necessary to carry out the scheme than it 
was a yearago? We think not. : 

The Navy Estimates include an item of 71,961U. for scientific purposes. This 
is an increase of nearly 4000/. upon the same item in last year’s accounts, and 
the difference is accounted for by the expense of additional surveys under the 
bydrographical department. ° 

The Archsological Congress, to be held this year at Rochester, will be 
under the presidency of the Marquis Camden. ‘The vice-presidents named for 
the Architectural, Historical, and Medimyal Sections are Professor Willis, Dean 
Hook, and Lord Talbot de Malahide. 

The new society, called * The Anthropological Society,” held its first meeting 
on Tuesday last, the 24th ult., at 4, St. Martin’s-place, when an introductory 
address was delivered by Dr. James Hunt, the president. 

Mr. Stuart (well known as an explorer in Australia) has crossed that conti- 
nent to Van Diemen’s Land at a point thirty miles east of Cape Hotham. 

Carl Riinker, director of the Observatory and School of Navigation at 
Hamburg, has died at Lisbon, seventy-five years old. Formerly he was in 
the employment of our East India Company. In 1822, he accompanied Sir 
Thomas Brisbane to New South Wales, and was appointed director of the 
Observatory erected at Paramatta. ’ 

Col. Rawlinson bas published a very interesting account of some discoveries 
made by Mr. John Taylor in Northern Mesopotamia and Kurdistan. These 
consist mainly of cuneiform inscriptions, which tend to throw considerable light 
upon the history of Assyria. 

The annual meeting of the Geological Society was held at the apartments of 
the society in Somerset House, on Friday, the 20th ultimo, and the annual 
dinner took place in the evening of that day at Willis’s Rooms. 


’ 


Among other political rumours is one to the effect that Mr. Moncton Milnes 
will be ove of the new Peers to be created in honour of the marriage. 

Lord Rosse was installed Chancellor of Dublin University on Tuesday, the 
17th ult., when honorary degrees were conferred upon Mr, Whitworth, and 
Mr. Cooper (an astronomer), among other per % 

The Turks have begun to use the postage stamp; but as the effigy of the 
human form is forbidden by the Kiran, the desiga represents the signature of 
the Sultan. 

During the past month the peerage and the nation have lost the late Lord 
Lansdowne, the Nestor of the Whig party and a generous patron of some literary 
men and artists. 

The Bishop of Exeter has announced his intention of presenting his very ex- 
tensive theological library to the town of Truro, on condition that a suitable 
building is provided for its reception. The offer has been accepted by the Arch- 
deaconry of Cornwall, and the site for the projected library has been acquired. 

Daniel Whittle Harvey, a man who has lived a very varied public career— 
who was known in Parliament as one of the foremost and most striking of 
orators, and who filled for many years the responsible office of Commissioner of 
Police for the City of London—died last week, eighty years old. Mr. Harvey 
represented the boroughs of Colchester and Southwark. 

Mr. E. T. Smith proposes to add a dog show to the other attractions of Cre- 
morne; and “ Argus,” of the Jforning Post, assures us that it will be as perfect 











as any of the great lessee’s pantomimes.” The Field, however (in the interest 
of country gentlemen), does not seem to think that there is any ana! bet 
a pantomime and a dog show, and appears to discountenance 
Smith’s exhibition will have any re yn to genuine sport 

The Reader speaks of a new West-end Club in contemplation, to be called 
The Gréco—atter the famous café in Roe, which is the principal rend 
of artists in the great art-capital. The subscription is to be moderate, and the 
Club is to afford all the conveniences of its more pretentious and costly 
brethren. ‘‘ There is, itis thought (says the /eader) ample scope for a club of 
this character, as neither the Athenwum nor the Garrick absorb the precise 
classes to which Zhe Gréco is intended to appeal. 

Mr. Kinglake’s “‘ History of the Invasion of the Crimea,” has, as might be 
expected, created no little sensation in France and especially at the Tuilleries, 
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THE CRITIC, 
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It is stated that when the Emperor read over the pages in which his character 
and those of his companions are handled so freely, those about him watched for 
some expression of opinion. When he had finished the perusal, however, he 
merely laid down the book with the remark ‘ C’est ignoble.” Another rumour 
is that Count Fleury was with difficulty prevented from undertaking a journey 
to England to take personal vengeance on Mr. Kinglake. This, however, is 
probably a canard. The Cornhill Magazine has been prohibited in France on 
account of its review of Mr. Kinglake’s book. 
SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES. 

GEOLOGICAL.—Feb. 4.—(1.) Mr. Boyd Dawkins gave some additional par- 
ticulars respecting the Hysna-den at Wokey-hole, near Wells (referred to in 
Sir Charles Lyell’s “‘ Antiquity of Man”). (2.) Mr. J. W. Salter announced 
the discovery of the genus Paradozides, a remarkable ancient form of Trilobite, 
hitherto unknown in Britain. (3.) Dr. Wright described some new fossil, 
Echinide, from Malta, with notes by Mr. A. L. Adams on the Miocene strata of 
that island. 

Feb. 18.—Mr. Day read a paper on the Lias of Dorsetshire; and Mr. Hull on 
the Correlation of the Inferior Oolite of the Middle and South of England. 

Grovoaists’ AssoctaTioy.—Feb. 2.—A large fossil tusk from the “ coprolite”’ 
beds of the Red Crag in Suffolk, was exhibited at this meeting, and stated to 
belong to the Dinotherium, a great aquatic pachyderm of the Miocene period, 
not hitherto found in England. Several specimens in the collection of Mr, 
Whincopp, of Woodbridge, and others, offered for sale to the British Museum, 
were examined last year by Dr. Falconer and other geologists, and decided not 
to be Dinotherian; they more probably belonged to some great Cetacean, re- 
sembling the sperm whale. 

Zoo.oaicat Soctety. —Feb 10.—(1.) MM. Jules Verreaux and O. Des Murs 
described a new Partridge ( Perdix barbata), from Daouria, closely allied to the 
common sort. (2.) Dr. Baird described some new shells collected by Mr. J. K. 
Lord on the British coast of North-west America; among which is the Vucula 
Tyalli, very like the remarkable species called Nucula Cobboldie, in the Nor- 
wich Crag, supposed to be the only extinct shell in the glacial deposits of this 
country. (3.) Dr. Sclater described a new species of Manikin (Pipra), from 
New Granada, (4.) Mr. Hewitson gave a list of Butterflies taken in Mada- 
gascar by Mr. Caldwell. (5.) Mr. Swinhoe exhibited new Birds from 
Formosa. 

Feb. 24.—Mr. Tomes described a new American Bat; and Mr. Frank Buck- 
land gave an account of the continued experiments on Rearing Salmon 
Artificially. 
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ErHNnoLoGicaL.—Feb, 3.—Mr, Robert Dunn, ‘On the Psychological Differ- 
ences which Exist among the Typical Races of Man.” The distinctness of the 
genus Homo was maintained, on the ground that the inferior animals do not 
participate in man’s moral andreligious attributes; and this difference constituted 
an impassable barrier between man and the chimpanzee and gorilla. Wherever 
two-handed man, in his erect attitude, and with his articulate voice, was found, 
his claims to relationship must be admitted, however debased he might be in 
form, There was proof of a general unity in the races of the great family of 
man, inasmuch as they were all endowed with the same faculties and mental 
activities, though varying in degree, The labours of several ethnologists and 
anatomists were reviewed, and it was considered that the study of the cerebral 
organisation and development in the various races would be one of the most 
effectual means of elucidating their psychological differences. It was pointed 
out that inferior races, like the Sandwich Islanders, made progress in the early 
part of their education, and were as apt and quick as the children of civilised 
Europeans; but at a particular point they stopped, and seemed incapable of 
acquiring the higher branches of education. In the cases continually occurring 
among ourselves of inability to understand subjects and reasonings of a certain 
order of abstruseness, the true explanation was held to be, that the cognate 
faculties had not reached a complexity equal to the relations to be perceived, 
And so also with the moral cognitions. In the Australian language, there were 
no words answering to justice and sin, and among many of the lower races of 
man acts of generosity or mercy were utterly incomprehensible, The leading 
characters of the various races of mankind were considered simply representative 
of particular stages in the development of the highest Caucasian type. 

EruNnoLoaicaL Sociery.—Feb. 17,—(1.) The President, Mr. Crawfurd, read 
a paper “ On the Origin of the Gypsies,”’ those outlandish persons calling them- 
selves ‘* Egyptians,” and constituting ‘a strange kind of commonwealth among 
themselves of wandering impostors and jugglers.’’ They were not supposed to 
be of Hindu origin till long after their first appearance in Europe, more than 
four centuries ago. The arguments in favour of this theory consist in their 
physica! conformation, their language, and the history of their migration. Mr. 
Crawfurd considered that from their first arrival they were a mixed race, and 
are now still more so, They were not more Hindus than Persians, Turks, 
Wallachians, or Europeans; but a mixture of all these, in proportions impossible 
to be ascertained. (2.) Dr. Shortt gave an ‘' Account of the Yenadies of the 
Chingleput District.” They are a rude class of people, who are also scattered 
over most parts of southern India, and are by some supposed to have been the 
aborigines of the Peninsula. For the most part they follow no settled trade 
or occupation, and speak a corrupted dialect of the district in which they live. 
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BOOK NEWS: 


A BOOKSELLER’S RECORD AND AUTHOR’S AND PUBLISHER'S REGISTER. 





if THE PAST MONTH there has been no lack of such new 

books as meet with a brisk demand at the libraries. In Traven 
we have, of first interest and importance, Sir Rutherford Alcock’s 
** Capital of the Tycoon; a Narrative of a Three Years’ Residence in 
Japan ;” next, Captain Bedford’s ‘‘ Gate of the Pacific,” treating of 
the projects for communication across the Isthmus »f Panama; then 
‘** A Successful Exploration through the Interior of Australia, from 
Melbourne to the Gulf of Carpentaria, from the Letters and Journals 
of William John Wills,” edited by his Father; ‘‘ Lost, but not for 
Ever; a Personal Narrative of Starvation and Providence in the 
Australian Mountain Region,” by the Rev. R. W. Vanderkiste; 
**'l'wenty-nine Years in the West Indies and Central Africa,” by the 
Rev. H. M. Waddell; and ‘ Nine Months in the United States during 
the Crisis,” by the Rev. G. Fisch. Messrs. Triibner and Co. have 
printed an edition of Captain Marcy’s “ Prairie Traveller,” with a 
preface by Captain Burton. 

In Scrence there have appeared Sir Charles Lyell’s work on ‘* The 
Antiquity of Man from Geological Evidences, with Remarks on 
‘Theories of Species by Variation,” and Professor Huxley’s on * The 
Evidences as to Man’s Place in Nature.” 

In History and BioGrarnuy we have Mr, Leonard Horner's trans- 
lation from the Italian of Villari’s ‘* Savonarola and his Times ;” 
Miss Freer’s ** Last Decade of a Glorious Reign,” being the third part 
of a history of Henry IV. of France and Navarre; the first volume of 
Mr. E. A. Freeman’s “ History of Federal Governments,” containing 
a general introduction and the history of the Greek Federations ; 
a ‘* Life of General Sir Howard Douglas,” by Mr. S. W. Fullom; the 
first volume of Mr, Torrens M‘Cullagh’s ‘* Life and Times of Sir James 
Graham ;” a tenth volume, containing “ Supplementary Despatches, 
Correspondence, Memoranda of the Duke of Wellington;” and a 
‘‘ History of the Supernatural in all Ages and Nations, in all 
Churches, Christian and Pagan, demonstrating a Universal Faith,” 
by William Howitt. 

In Fiction there have appeared ‘ Sylvia’s Lovers,” by Mrs. Gas- 
kell; ‘The Chronicles of Carlingford,” reprinted from Blackwood’s 
Magazine, by Mrs. Oliphant ; ‘* Verner’s Pride,” reprinted from Once 
a Week, by Mrs. Wood; ‘St. Olave’s,” ‘*Ada Fortescue,” and 
* Burton Abbotts,” three anonymous three-volume novels; “A 
Daughter of Eve,” by Mr. Hains Friswell; a second series of ‘Tales 
of all Countries,” by Mr. Anthony Trollope; and ‘ Little Cristal,” 
a tale by Mrs. Howitt, published on behalf of the Lancashire operatives. 

In Porrry there have appeared ‘The Earl’s Choice and other 
Poems,” by Sir W. A’Beckett ; ‘‘ Poems,” by Mr. F. G. Tuckerman ; 


‘* Tilustrations of the Beauties of Tropical Scenery and Sketches of 
Objects of Interest in the West Indies,” done in verse ; ‘* Hymnologia 
Christiana ; or, Psalms and Hymns selected and arranged in the order 
of the Christian Seasons,” by Dr. Kennedy, Prebendary ofLichfield ; 
and a fourth edition of the “ Poetical Works” of Mr, Thomas Aird, 











In Turoroey, we have the second part of Bishop Colenso’s ‘ Pen- 
tateuch and Book of Joshua Critically Examined ; and * An Exami- 
nation of Bishop Colenso’s Difficulties with regard to the Pentateuch, 
and some Reasons for Believing in its Authenticity and Divine Origin,” 
by the Rev. Alexander McCaul; the first volume of the Complete 
Works of Theodore Parker, edited by Miss Frances P. Cobbe ; and 
‘A Short Tractate on the Longevity ascribed to the Patriarchs in 
the Book of Genesis, and its relation to the Hebrew Chronology, the 
Flood, the Exodus of the Israelites, the Site of Eden,” &c., from the 
Danish of Professor Rask, with a map of Paradise and the circum- 
jacent lands. 

Under Miscetnantes we may enumerate “ A Dialogue on the Best 
Form of Government,” by Sir George Cornewall Lewis; ‘ Bio; 
phical Sketches,” by Mr. Nassau W. Senior; ‘‘ The Nationalities of 
Europe,” by Dr. Latham ; ‘‘British Influence in India,” the Le Bas 
prize in the University of Cambridge in 1862, by Mr. F. C. Hodg- 
son; ‘* Freedom and Slavery in America,” by the Rev. Baptist W. 
Noel ; ‘‘ Glimpses into Petland,” a book about animals, by the Rev. 
J. G. Wood; ‘Epigrams, Ancient and Modern, Humorous, Witty, 
Satirical, Moral, Panegyrical, and Monumental,” edited with an Intro- 
ductory Preface by the Rev. John Booth; and the first monthly part 
of a new edition of Dr. Richardson's Dictionary of the English 
Language. 
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The principal literary event of the week has been the discourse pro- 
nounced on Thursday last in the French Academy by M. Albert de 
Broglie, paying a tribute to the memory of the celebrated Father 
Lacordaire, whom he succeeded in that.Jearned body. It has been a 
custom in the Acadamy from its foundation that the successor to one 
of the forty fauteuils should pronounce the eulogium of his prede- 
cessor. On this occasion the effort was successful, and yet all these 
panegyrics on departed literary, scientific, and intellectual greatness 
appear to be cast in the same oratorical mould. ‘There has been no 
advance in the style of Bossuet or Voltaire, and, but that the subject 
of the panegyric has been recently removed from the scene of his 
labours by death, and that the panegyric itself appears in a modern 
journal, one might suppose himself listening to such an oration as 
Academicians listened to a century and a half ago. The orator on 
this occasion traces the life and labours of the great and eloquent 
preacher. 

“T have to speak to you,” said M. de Broglie, ‘of a life full of instruction 
and contrasts ... for not a day of this life but was consecrated to seeking 
the glory of which you are the dispensators. . His débuts, however, were 
ordinary, and on his entry into life, there was nothing that distinguished him 
in the crowd of the companions of his youth. Born in a humble condition, be 
received but a humble education. He was the son of a physician—the inheritor 
of a limited patrimony, which he shared with three brothers, the pupil of 4 
State lyceum, A Christian mother had deposited in his heart some germs of 
piety, which his studies and distance from the paternal roof speedily effaced. 
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He arrived at Paris at the age of twenty to qualify himself to become an advo- 
cate, dreaming of a reputation like another, having first to provide for an 
existence. From the common sources the young student had imbibed the cur- 
rent ideas. There is amongst us, at every epoch and on every subject, a state of 
opinions reigning, which forms around youth an atmosphere which it takes the 
boldest flight a long time todisengage itself from. A student, taken at hazard, 
arriving from a country village in 1822, might have taken himself to be a 
philosopher, like Condillac, or, at least, a Rousseau; and scarcely would he have 
been able to awake the faintest echo of the noble accents uttered in the resuscitated 
Sorbonne. ... At that time there was a pronounced taste for liberal institu- 
tions, but no acknowledgment of the royalty from which this benefit had come 
to us; a passionate attachment to all the results of the French Revolution, from 
which often was bred a chimerical fear of losing them, and a precipitation to 
defend them, which tended to compromise them. Young Lacordaire was fully 
up to the measure of his times in all these points; he had their qualities, defects, 
convictions, drawbacks.” 

Indeed, Lacordaire was pretty much of an infidel before he turned 
his thoughts to the priesthood, or rather had all those struggles of 
faith which happen to the young and the ardent. At length he 
entered the Church and qualified himself to act as a missionary. 


The preparations for his departure were made, when, one day awaking in the 
depths of the Latin quarter, where he resided, he heard the distant growl of can- 
non. The noise came from the river-side and from the Louvre. He rushed forth 
for the news, in his secular habit. On approaching the Seine, he perceived above 
the palace of Kings a column of smoke, beyond which could be seen the flag of 
the revolution. It was a revolution in fact, prompt and sad reply to dreams of a 
royal coup d'etat. 


The orator proceeded, and we translate the paragraph not so much 
to illustrate the biography of Lacordaire as the style of an Acade- 
mician. 

Ah! gentlemen, we all know those days when the fate of a nation is decided 
in the griefs of a civil combat. Turn in turn, victors or vanquished ; all parties 
in France experienced the anguish of those dismal days: here the regret of the 
faults of the evening and there the weight of the responsibilities of the next 
day, and between the fidelity which weeps and the hope which is frightened 
by its triumph, the tremour of the covetous who watch, and the trembling of 
interests lost. None of these feelings passed the soul of the young priest, who 
was supporting himself on the parapet of the quay; he was following with his 
eye the fall of a monarchy of ten centuries. He perceived neither torn uniforms, 
nor insurrection victories ; he regarded but one thing; he regarded the fall of 
ancient human powers and the Church. The blow of a glaive from on high 
came to cut the tie. The monarchy perished ; the Church could not perish. 


M. de Broglie’s address occupied more than seven columns of the 
Journal des Débats, and will well repay those who have the leisure to 
peruse it in detail. 





Tue Atrine Cius commences this month the issue of the Alpine Journal, 
“a Record of Mountain Adventure and Scientific Observation.” It will be 
edited by Mr. H. B. George, M.A., and published quarterly by Messrs. Long- 
man and Co. 

A TRANSLATION OF THE New TESTAMENT, from the Greek Text of Lachman, 
with notes and dissertations by the Rev. J. B. M‘Clellan, is in preparation, and 
will be published by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 

“ EVELINE,” a novel in three volumes by the author of ‘ Forest Keep,” is in 
preparation by Messrs. Hurst and Blackett. 

A Work, by the late Mrs. E. Barrett Browning, on the Greek Christian 
Poets and the English Poets, will be published in a few days by Messrs. Chap- 
man and Hall. : ea 

Tae Expenses oF PARLIAMENT are annually about 158,369/., of which sum 
about half, or 72,684/., is expended in printing. 

A VoLuME oF Poems, by Mr. Worsley, the translator of Homer, is announced 
by Messrs. W. Blackwood and Sons. 

Mr. Cottey Gratran has been appointed Consul at Teneriffe. 

Mrs. Fanny Kempt, long silent, is about to make a contribution to the 
controversy concerning North and South in the publication of ‘“‘ A Journal of a 

Residence on a Georgian Plantation in 1838-39.” 

Miss Sewet, authoress of “Amy Herbert,” will publish at Easter “A 
Glimpse of the World.” 

Canon StTanvery has ready for publication a volume of Sermons preached 
during his tour with the Prince of Wales in the East, with notices of some of 
the places visited. 

A Memorr oF THE LATE Rey. J. Suerman, by the Rev. Henry Allon, in- 
cluding some Autobiographical Recollections, will be published shortly by 
Messrs, J. Nisbet and Co, asa 

“ Mitprep’s Last Nicurt,” a tale by the author of “ Aggesden Vicarage,” is 
announced by Messrs. Bell and Daldy. fe 

Mr. SurHeRLAND Epwarps’s new work on Poland will be published in a 
fow days, in 2 vols., with coloured illustrations. Mr. Edwards was lately the 
Times correspondent in Poland, and is, we believe, about to visit St. Petersburg 
in the same capacity, in anticipation of the important events which may be 
looked for on the carrying out of the measures for the emancipation of the serfs. 

Mr. C. D. Yoncr’s “ History of the British Navy from the earliest Era to 
the present Time,” will be published in two volumes by Messrs. Saunders, 
Otley, and Co. ina few days. Up to the end of the war in Syria, in 1841, 
Mr. Yonge has had the assistance of all the official despatches and other docu- 
ments at the Admiralty, which have been laid open to him without restriction. 

Book Packets AND Newspapers.—Book packets for the colonies, when 
posted either wholly unpaid or paid less than a single rate of book postage, will 
for the present be detained and sent to the returned letter branch, as the arrange- 
ment for forwarding them to their destination charged with the double book 
Postage cannot yet be carried into effect—By command of the Postmaster- 
General, RowLAnp Hit, Secretary.—General Post-office, Feb. 14. 

Morrauity or THE Epivruran Newsparers.—The Scottish Press has just 
departed life after a versatile existence of sixteen years. In connection with its 
death it may be mentioned as a curious fact, illustrative of the decaying and 
consolidating tendencies of the age, that during the past four years no fewer 
than eleven newspapers, started and published in Edinburgh, have ceased to 
exist. Their names were: The Lice um (weekly), the Scottish Thistle (weekly), 
the Age (weekly), the Edinburgh Advertiser (twice a week), the Lzpress (daily), 
the Chronicle (weekly), the Edinburgh Evening Post (twice a week), the Weekly 
Review, the Week, the Scottish Railway Gazette (weekly), the Scottish Press 
(twice aweek). The interests of most of these have been amalgamated with 
the old-established journals of the city. The Ldinburgh News, the oldest, and 
at one time the most popular of the Edinburgh weeklies, has just been incorpo- 
rated with the Weekly Herald and Mercury. 
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THE LATE ALEXANDER Gitcurist’s * Life of William Blake, Pictor Ignotus,”’ 
edited by his Widow, will be published this month by Messrs. Macmillan 
and Co. 

‘‘A PEDESTRIAN Tour IN CASHMERE AND Tuizet,” by Captain Knight, 
48th Regiment, is forthcoming. 

CARDINAL WISEMAN is going to publish his recent lecture on the Points of 
Contact between Science and Art. 
“ CurHBERT BEDE” author of “ Glencreggan”’ and “ Verdant Green ” has a 








book about the Scottish Highlands in the press entitled ‘‘ A Tour in Tartanland.” 


Mr. J. Corpy JEAFFREson’s new novel, “ Live it Down,” will be published 
shortly by Messrs. Hurst and Blackett. 

A TRANSLATION of M. Pietrowski’s ‘‘ Escape from Siberia” written by 
himself, is about to be published with the author’s sanction, by Messrs. G. 
Routledge and Co. 

Proressor Lirsie’s New Work, “ The Natural Laws of Husbandry,” edited 
by Dr. Blyth, of Queen’s College, Cork, will be published by Messrs. Walton 
and Maberley in the course of the present month. 

ProressoR W. EpmMonpstouNE Aytoun will publish this week a Nuptial 
Ode on the Marriage of the Prince of Wales. 

Tue Lrrerary Times, a penny weekly critical journal will start life on the 
14th inst. 

Tue ACTION FoR LineEt, raised by Dr. Campbell, editor of the British Ensi: 
against the Saturday Review, came off in the Court of Queen’s Bench last week. 
The jury returned a verdict for the plaintiff, with 50. damages. 

Mr. J. Sruart Mii has a volume ready for publication on Utilitarianism, 
founded on some papers which appeared in Fraser's Magazine. 

Mr. E. V. KeNEALY, author of the satiric poem entitled ‘* A New Panto- 
mime,” has raised an action, we hear, against the Weekly Review, edited by 
Mr. Peter Bayne, for an alleged libellous notice of his book. 

Messrs. LonaMAN and Co. have issued a catalogue of their school-books 
and educational works for the year 1863. With a view to making it available 
to some extent as a manual of reference on educational literature in general, 
the publishers have had the various works classified on the basis of the 
valuable lists formerly issued by the Committee of Council on Education, with 
the addition of divisions devoted to Greek, Latin, French, and some other 
branches of education not taught in the inspected schools, 

Mr. Gorpon, the educational pubiisher, will issue in a few davs a new work 
on “English Composition,” by Mr. Scott Dalgleish, of the Grange House 
School, Edinburgh. The peculiarity of the work, as we learn from the preface, 
is that it is based on grammatical synthesis, the exact counterpart of the 
analysis of sentences which has recently revolutionised the teaching of grammar. 
The author hopes “ that by this method the teaching of English composition— 
hitherto the least systematic, and when professing to be systematic the least 
profitable, of school subjects—may be rendered as valuable an instrument of 
mental training as English grammar has of late become.” The work also con- 
tains a newsystem of English prosody, both simple in itself and more in 
harmony with the genius of English verse than the classical system hitherto 
in use. 

Messrs. Putrick AND Stmpson have just disposed of a number of literary 
rarities, amongst which we note an autograph letter, dated 1637 (said to be unique), 
of William of Wykeham, consisting of a few lines only, and somewhat obscurely 
expressed ; but apparently referring to the payment of the ransom of the Duke 
of Bourbon asa bribe for his own appointment to the See of Winchester; it 
sold for 292.10s. Lot 227. Tyndale’s Testament, 1550; 10/.10s. Lot 228. 
Bible, 1549; 112 Lot 229. Cranmer’s Bible, 1549; 10/. 15s. Lot 232. Cran- 
mer’s Bible, the only edition printed in the reign of Queen Mary, who is said to 
have ordered the destruction of it; 127. Lot 233. The first edition of the 
Genevan or “ Breeches” version; 117. Lot 256. Clutterbuck’s History of Hert- 
ford; 301. 10s. Lot 271. Dugdale’s Monasticon, in parts, 16/.10s. Lot 416. 
Record of the House of Gournay, a privately printed volume by Mr. Daniel 
Gurney; 167. Lot 483. Sacred Hymns (set to music), 1515; 8/.15s. Lot 506. 
Higden’s Polychronicon, printed by Wynkin de Worde, 1495; 40/. 19s. Lot 
529, Marlborough’s Gems, 2 vols.; of this book only a bundred copies were 
printed for presents; 14/7. Lot 540. Heures & l’usage de Rome, a specimen of 
early printing, on vellum; 10/. 15s. Lot 545, Missale ad usum Sarum, Paris 
1529, 4to.; 202. Lot 550. Processionale ad usum Sarum, Antwerp, 1544, 4to. ; 
192. 10s. Lot 628. A small volume of Tracts, the earliest known specimens of 
printing at Pontoise, 1599-1601; 7/. Lot 813. Shakespeare's Plays, second edi- 
tion, 1632; 1625s. 6d. Lot 825. Surtees’ History of Durham, 4 vols.; 26/. Lot 874. 
An early manuscript of Dante’s Inferno, Purgatorio e Paradiso; 23/. Lot 892. 
A curious Collection of Accounts of the Court of Leo X., with entries of pay~ 
ment3 to Raffaelle and others; 207. 10s. Lot 924. A manuscript copy of T’'asso’s 
Discourse on Feminine Virtue, in the autograph of the author, tweive leaves 
(not complete) ; 252. About two hundred and fifty Deeas and Charters from the 
famous Surrenden Collection formed by Sir Edward Dering, temp. Car. I., 
realised prices varying from a few shillings to twenty pounds each. 

BooKsELLERS’ CIRCULARS IN GERMANY.—Germany supports alone about 
twenty-five periodicals devoted to the business part of the publishing line, not 
to mention more than a dozen literary papers, consisting merely of reviews and 
criticisms of contemporary literature. But the real Publishers’ and Booksellers’ 
Circular—the soul of the German book trade—is the Bdrsenblatt, founded in 
1834 by the “ Bérsenverein.” It is now published tri-weekly (during 
the booksellers’ fair in Leipzig, daily), in 4to., each number embracing 
seldom less than 20—24 pages. There you find everything concerning the 
‘publishing interest” of Germany: communications, complaints, suggestions 
from publishers and dealers, notices, news, &c.; an exact list of all 
books published since the issue of the last number; extra lists of works of art 
and of foreign publications ; a register of all criticisms on books, as they appeared 
in recent periodicals ; circulars of new establishments, and changes in business ; 
announcementsof booksin press and in preparation ; longcolumnsof books offered, 
which are out of print, or sought for at reduced prices; also of books offered at 
conditional prices, &c. But by far the largest space of the Birsenblatt is filled with 
trade advertisements from all parts of Germany, and even from foreign countries. 
No German bookseller could do without the Bérsenblatt, though, besides this 
general Circular, there are existing several special ones for certain parts of Ger- 
many. We have not the space to specify all the other bibliographical facilities 
offered to the trade, but will mention a few of the most useful ones. A full weekly 
list, a semi-monthly, several monthlies (one of them forming a supplement to the 
Bérsenblatt), a quarterly classified Catalogue, and a half-annual one, alpha- 
betically arranged by the authors, with classified index. And all, itis said, pay! 
Hinrichs’ half-annual Catalogue was started in 1797, and the so-called Mess- 
Catalog (since 1846 a quarterly )y dates its origin back to the sixteenth century ! 
There are, besides, special catalogues for nearly every branch of science; but 
before all must be noticed the voluminous Heinsius and Kayser (lately also 
Kirckhoff), which are published in large 4to. volumes, each volume embracing 
years. Commencing with 1700, they register every work, down to the 
smallest pamphlet, with the fullest exactitude as to the names of the publisher, 
place and date of publication, size, number of pages, price, &c. There are no 
such elaborate works in any other country. 
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Tue Memorr of THE LATE Dr. BLoMFIELD, Bishop of London, bv his Son, 
will be published in the course of the month, in two volumes, by Mr. Murray. 

PROFESSOR TYNDALL’s volume of “ Lectures on Heat as a Mode of Motion” 
will be published by Messrs. Longman and Co. next week. 

A TRANSLATION OF THE Count MonTaLemBert’s “ Life of Father Lacor- 
daire,” with the autbor’s sanction, is in preparation by Mr. Bentley. 

Sir Joun HERSCHEL, it is said, isnow a constant contributor to the scientific 
portion of the Cornhill Magazine. 

A Finspury MAGAzrne is announced, and Mr. Thomas Hughes, author of 
‘*Tom Brown’s School Days,” is advertised as a chief contributor. 

Mr. Henry Fawcert’s Manual of Political Economy is promised this 
month. Mr. Fawcett is the blind gentleman who, a few weeks ago contested 
Cambridge unsuccessfully for a seat in Parliament. 

Tue Tuirp and Conctupinc VotumE of Washington Irving's Life and 
Letters is just ready, and will be published by Mr. Bentley, and in a cheap 
edition by Mr. Bohn. 

Mr. E. W. Lang, the translator of the “ Arabian Nights,” is about to publish 
a complete Arabic and English Dictionary. 

Dr. WHALLEY’s Memorrs, so long promised, will make their appearance 
this month. Dr. Whalley was aclergyman of ample fortune and literary tastes, 
who from 1770 to 1820 was well known in Bath and its neighbourhood. His 
correspondence includes letters from Mrs. Hannah More, Miss Seward, Mrs. 
Piozzi, Mrs. Siddons, and many other notable people of his generation. 

Tux COLENSO AGiTATION has spread across the Atlantic, and, in spite of the 
war, is producing a crop of articles and pamphlets. Professor Mahan is 
announced as the author of a volume entitled ‘‘ The Spiritual Point of View ; 
or, the Glass Reversed, an Answer to Bishop Colenso.” 

Mr. B. B. Woopwarp, the Queen’s Librarian, will commence this month a 
new periodical under the title of The Fine Arts Quarterly Review. The review 
will treat of painting, sculpture, and engraving; of photography so far as em- 
ployed as a substitute for drawing and engraving, and of ornamental and 
decorative art. An excellent list of contributors is advertised. 

Mr. WILLIAM CHAMBERS, of Glenmoriston, delivered a lecture on ‘* Cheap 
Popular Literature and its Influence on Society,” before the members of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh. Lord Neaves was in the chair, and there was 
a large and distinguished attendance. Mr. Chambers began by noticing 
early printed literature, some of the earliest specimens of which were the anti- 
quated and varied class of “chap books” that were so much concerned in en- 
tertaining the firesides of our unfastidious ancestors tracts which appealed to 
the popular love of the marvellous, the pathetic, and the humorous, and 
which, for the most part, were sold by chapmen or pedlars, who, with packs 
on their backs, traversed the whole country in quest of customers for their 
literary and other merchandise. Reprehensible in character as were the 
Scottish, and also many of the English chap books—miserable as they were 
in appearance and aim—they are to be taken as an exponent of popular intel- 
ligence and taste during the lengthened period in which they bore rule; and, 
as such, reflect a certain light on the social progress of Great Britain. Per- 
vading town and country as a literature in request among all the humbler 
classes who could read, English and also Scottish chap books were extir- 
pated by no edict, but disappeared slowly through the united effects 
of education, and a demand for something equally exhilarating and 
much more comformable to improved manners and feelings. Mr. Chambers 
then passed on to a review of the struggles of the cheap literature 
which superseded ‘‘chap books,” and speaking of his own services said :— 
“With the assistance of my brother, I commenced Chambers’s Edinburgh 
Journal on the 4th February, 1832. Two months later, on the 31st March, the 
Penny Magazine was begun; and immediately afterwards many other publica- 
tions of this cheap class, mostly commendable in plan, were brought out, and gained 
a deservedly large circulation, The year 1832, therefore, disturbed as it was by 
political agitation, mingled with apprehensions of the cholera, is, I think, 
entitled to be looked on as definitely marking the development of that new and 
peculiar cheap literature, now giving promise of adaptations never contemplated 
in the best times of eighteenth-century journalism. Every variety of literature, 
but more particularly popular periodicals and newspapers, have received an 
immense impetus from the removal of fiscal burdens and _ restrictions. 
The advertisement duty was abolished in 1853; the compulsory stamp 
on newspapers was removed in 1855; and the excise duty on paper 
was repealed in 1861. Since the reign of Queen Anne the press is now for the 
first time perfectly free—its freedom and power of circulation being further pro- 
moted by the system of penny postage, and the world-wide organisation of steam- 
boat and railway transit. One of the standing reproaches of past literature 
—a thing mourned over, and even joked over,—was the wretched remuneration of 
authors, To the credit of our own day, all lamentations and witticisms on this 
score have vanished into the realms of tradition. This central part of the nine- 
teenth century, through the liberal encouragement offered by a popular wide- 
spread literature, has become the paradise of authorcraft. A narration of the 
sums now given by publishers of magazines and the lesser periodicals for attrac- 
tive fictions would excite the most lively surprise—a very considerably higher 
price being now, in innumerable cases, offered by the proprietor of a penny, 
three-halfpenny, or two-penny weekly sheet for the use of a story to be drawn 
out in portions over half a year, than was paid to Gibbon for his ‘Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire,’ to Blair for his celebrated ‘Sermons,’ or to 
Samuel Johnson for his laborious ‘ Dictionary.’ Newspapers, cheapened to a 
penny, have increased so enormously in their impressions, that I cannot ven- 
ture on any statement respecting them further than this:—In 1830 the whole 
circulation of newspapers in England was 30,158,741 sheets, and that number 
is now said to be issued in London alone in the space of seventeen weeks. Two 
hundred millions of newspapers per annum would now be a moderate calcu- 
lation for Great Britain! As regards merely literary sheets, I am 
able to speak somewhat more definitely. Collecting some statistics on this point 
in 1859-60, I found that, altogether apart from newspapers, the cheap periodical 
literature of Great Britain and Ireland might be summed up as follows: Works 
of a strictly improving tendency, circulation per month, 8,043,500; works of an 
exciting nature, but not positively immoral, circulation per month, 1,500,000 ; 
works immoral, and opposed to the general religious belief of the country, cir- 
culation per month, under 80,000. My computation, founded on an attentive 
consideration of the subject is, that in the United Kingdom there are not fewer 
than 12,000,000 of popular sheets, varying from 1d. to 2d. each, disposed of 
every month, or a hundred and forty-four millions per annum.” Lord Neaves, 
remarking on Mr. Chambers’s paper, said that he thought the old “ chap book” 
indicated a vein of human nature that ought not to be neglected. The people 
of the days of the chap books were delighted by them, and Scotland, strange to 
say, a country where one saw the strictest and highest religion, was also a 
country where one had a signal proof of the variety of human nature. Boston’s 
“ Fourfold State” and the chap book were generally to be found in the same 
cottage, if not on the same shelf; and while the old folk were reading the one, 
the young folk were reading the other, No literature would be popular and 
useful that did not look to the mirthful and humorous elements in human 


nature. 
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Messrs. RouTLEnGES are about to reissue their editions of Mr. Knight's 
“ Half Hours with the Best Authors,” and of Boswell’s Johnson. 

Mr. LAsceLLES WRAXALL has compiled two volumes concerning Remarkable 
Adventurers, which Mr. Bentley will shortly publish. : 

Mr. S. O. Beeron has purchased Kingston’s Magazine, and incorporated it 
in his Boy's Own Magazine, 

Lievt.-CoLoneL Fisuer, U.B., Royal Engineers, is about to publish a 
Personal Narrative of Three Years’ Service in China in 1859, 1860, and 1861. 

Mr. James FirzjamMes STEPHEN will publish this month ‘ A General View 
of the Criminal Law of England.” 

Mr. J. WestLAnpD Marston, author of “ The Patrician’s Daughter ” has had 
the degree of LL.D. conferred on him by Glasgow University. _ . 

‘“ Ar Opps,” a novel by the Author of “ Quits’’ and the ‘' Initials” is forth- 

ming. 

"Tun Hos. Ropen Nogt has a volume in the press entitled ‘ Behind the 
Veil, and other Poems,” s 

Miss Brappon, the authoress of “‘ Aurora Floyd,” will commence a new 
novel this week in Once a Week, entitled ‘‘ Eleanor’s Victory.” 

Tue Prinrer’s Pension Socrety will hold their annual festival in the 
London Tavern, on Thursday, April 23. Viscount Enfield, M.P., will preside, 

Mr. TeNNyson’s new volume of poems is said to be well advanced. “ Boa- 
dicea” and “ Enoch, the Fisherman,” are the titles of two of his themes. 

Miss Frances Power Copse is reprinting from Fraser's and Macmillan’s 
Magazines her articles on the Pursuits of Women. The volume will be published 
by Miss Faithfull. 

Dr. Larnam’s “ Dictionary of the English Language,” founded on Dr. John- 
son’s, so long announced, commences publication this month. It will be issued 
in thirty monthly parts forming two quarto volumes. : 

Mr. Watter P. J. Purcett has ready Cantos III. and IV. of his poem 
‘Sir Aberdour; or, the Sceptic,” which Mr. B. M. Pickering will shortly 
publish. t a 

Mr. Henry Warts has for some time been engaged on a new Dictionary of 
Chemistry, founded on that of the late Dr. Ure. It will be published by Messrs, 
Longmans, in sixteen monthly parts, at 5s. each, forming, when completed, 
three volumes. The first part will appear this month. “ ‘ 

Tue ADVERTISEMENT of Messrs, Strahan’s periodical Good Words, in the 
Times of Jan. 22 was a curiosity. It occupied an entire page in small type, 
giving copious extracts from various papers, extending in some cases to almost 
an entire article. The advertisement, it is said, cost 130/. 

Mr. BENTLEY announces two volumes on the recent War in New Zealand; 
the first, by Colonel Sir James E. Alexander, entitled ‘ Incidents of the Last 
Maori War; ” the second, by Lieut. Col. Carey, entitled, ‘ Narrative of the 
late War in New Zealand. 

Tue Boarp oF ADMIRALTY has paid over 4277/. to the Exchequer as pro- 
ceeds from the sale of books and charts last year. Of the “ Nautical Almanac, 
1862,” there were sold 18,845 copies, being an increase of more than 2000 over 
1861. The number of Admiralty charts sold during the same time was 75,000, 
and of Admiralty books 1242. 

Mr. H. SraunrTon has compiled a work on ‘* The Great Schools of England; 
being a Synoptical History of the Foundation, Endowments, and Discipline of 
the Chief Seminaries of Learning in England; including Winchester, Eton, 
Westminster, St. Paul’s, Charterhouse, Merchant Taylors’, Harrow, Rugby, 
Shrewsbury, &c.” It will be published in one volume, illustrated with wood- 
cuts, by Messrs. S. Low and Son. 

UNITED STATES.—It is said there was a loss of 6s. on every letter 
conveyed to America by the Galway packets during the continuance of the last 

ntract. 
se number of the American newspapers have been driven, by the present high 
prices, to send for paper to England. Seventy tons weekly have been ordered 
from some Lancashire makers. Even the high rates of the Morril tariff, designed 
to exclude foreign paper, are found inefficacious in the present dearth. 
{ {Tue American ALMANAC, perhaps the most complete and useful year-book 
ever produced, has not been published for the last two years, and its continuance 
is doubtful. Mr. Childs, of Philadelphia, desiring to supply its place, has brought 
out an “ American National Almanac” for 1863 on the same plan. ; 

Messrs. Rrptey AND Dana have brought their great undertaking, “The 
New American Cyclopzdia,” in sixteen volumes, to a close, and from the New 
York Evening Post, edited by Mr. W. C. Bryant, we gather the following 
particulars: The present work of Messrs. Ripley and Dana is the first original 
general Cyclopedia completed in the United States. Dr. Lieber’s valuable 
translation of the German “ Conversations Lexicon,” made many years ago by 
that industrious and erudite professor, with the assistance of a staff of writers, 
was long a standard work, but the rapid march of modern events has left it 
behind; no attempt was ever made, we believe, to bring up arrears in such 
monthly supplements as are printed by Messrs. Brockhaus, in Germany. as 
continuations of the last edition of the ‘Conversations-Lexicon.” The 
American Cyclopedia was begun in March 1857. A staff of twenty-five 
writers was engaged, most of whom had desks in a large office, provided with a 
formidable library of books of reference in various languages. T he A stor 
Library was, however, an additional and valuable place of reference. Besides 
the regular staff, a number of gentlemen contributed articles on subjects upon 
which they were especially competent to treat; and it has been the rule to 
intrust all papers upon the various sciences and arts to the most eminent pro- 
fessors and experts. The labour of revising the articles as written, and again 
revising the proof sheets, employed not only the two editors, but in addition five 
or six other gentlemen, especially competent for this work, who verified dates 
and other figures, and, so far aa is possible to human handiwork, made each page 
perfect. Besides this, proofs of all the more important articles were sent to the 
authors, or toexperts, for verification and correction. The cost of the revision alone 
amounts to considerably over twenty thousand dollars. The number of titles 
or subjects treated is about twenty-seven thousand. The sixteen volumes con- 
tain 13,804 pages, which Lave fifty-two millions of ‘‘ems”—printers’ measure. 
To print the edition called for, of the first fifteen volumes, require 12,694 reams 
of white paper ; to print ten thousand copies of the sixteenth volume consumes 
556 reams more. The work has been circulated entirely by subscription ; and 
it is saying not a little for the intelligence and wealth of America, that so costly 
a work as this obtained not less than seventeen thousand subscribers. Of this 
number twelve thousand, we are informed, live in the Free States, and five 
thousand in thhe Slave States. Among the Free States New York furnished the 
largest number of subscribers, Massachusetts comes next on the, list, and Penn- 
svivaniathird. Ofthe Slaves States, Louisiana contributed the greatest number. 
The publishers, Messrs. D. Appleton and Co., have invested 415,000 dol. in — 
great literary venture. The amount paid to contributors and for making the 
stereotype plates, up to Dec. 12, was 143,700dol. The other expenses, on 
217,550 volumes printed, of the first fifteen volumes, were: for paper, 
111,500 dol.; printing, 17,500 dol.; binding, 110,000 dol. ; advertising, err 
lars, &c., 20,000 dol. Add to this the cost of paper, printing, and binding 10,009 
copies of volume sixteen, 10,500dol., and an item denominated “sundries, 
1800 dol., and we have a grand total of 415,000 dol. 
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THe AMERICAN PUBLISHER’s CIRCULAR promises to resume a weekly issue 
shortly. Since the end of 1861 it has been making its appearance monthly, 

Tue Lire or CHapuarn A, B. Fuuver, a brother of Margaret Fuller, who 
was killed before Fredericksburg, is announced. 

Miss Dix, the Florence Nightingale of America, has published “ Private 
Hours,” a manual of devotions. 

Miss Brappon’s novels are selling well in America. They are printed as 
quickly as they appear, in shilling volumes. 

AN EDITION OF THE Lire and complete works of Margaret Faller Ossoli, in 
six volumes, is in preparation by Messrs. Walker, Wise, and Co., of Boston. 

Two Epirions, by separate publishers, of Mr. Russell’s ‘‘ My Diary, North 
and South,” have been printed in America. They both sell at 26s., in paper 
covers, 

Owen MEREpDITH's Poems are preparing for publication, by Messrs. Ticknor 
and Fields of Boston, in two volumes, with several additions—never before pub- 
lished under his name. 

‘Two voLuMEs by the late Henry D. Thoreau, Author of ** Walden,” entitled 
“Maine Woods” and ‘ Field Notes,” are preparing for publication by Messrs. 
Ticknors and Fields, of Boston. 

ANOTHER VOLUME, said to be the last, entitled ‘‘ Life in the Open Air,” from 
what seemed to be the exhaustless manuscript stores of the late Theodore Win- 
throp, is announced. 

NOTES ON SHAKESPEARE, his Plays and Actors, by Mr. James H. Hackett, 
the American actor, who some years ago made the circuit of the English 
— is the title of a volume just published by Mr. Carleton, of New 

ork. 

Mr. THortow Weep has retired from the Aljany Journal, after having been 
its editor for one-third of a century. He states that he differs from the Aboli- 
litionists of his own party, as to the means of ending the rebellion. He does 
not wish to live in strife with his old friends, so he gives up his paper, and 
retires from journalistic life. 

M. Piorrowskr's Escare rrom SrpertA.—A translation of the interesting 
narrative of this gentleman’s exile in Siberia, and of his successful, but perilous, 
escape, written by himself, is just about to appear in this country, under the 
express sanction of the author, and will be published by Messrs. Routledge and 
Co. Weare assured that this is not only the sole authorised English version, 
but is moreover the only complete one, of a book that has produced the most 
extraordinary sensation throughout Europe, and to which present events in 
Poland impart peculiar interest. 

“ PAPER HAS RIsEN to such a price in New York,” writes Manhattan of the 
Morning Herald, “ that great fears are entertained for the future by book pub- 
lishers and newspaper proprietors. When will it end? In the article of paper 
the advance is not merely to the extent of the difference between greenbacks 
and gold. Paper has advanced 120 per cent. within six weeks. A good joke 
is told of a smart map publisher in William-street. He sent a sort of plate to 
England, and had an enormous quantity of paper bought and slightly printed 
for maps. It cost in England 11d. per pound. The printing was the 120th of 
acent. Maps are free, and paper pays 35 cents. on the dollar value. The map 
man will make a good sum of money.” 

FRANCE.—M. Guizor is on the point of publishing, in two volumes, the 
first series of his political speeches, under the title of ‘‘ Histoire Parlementaire 
de la France.” The work will be preceded by an introduction, entitled ‘* Trois 
Generations: 1789—1814—1848 ;” and will develope the grounds on which the 
veteran constitutional statesman of France bases his still unshaken confidence in 
the restitution of the political liberties of his country. 

Mr. Hooper’s “ Waterloo; or, the Downfall of the First Napoleon,” has 
been seized at Paris by the police; also the February number of the Cornhill 
Magazine, on account of its favourable review of Mr. Kinglake’s “ Invasion of 
the Crimea,” and the magazine has been interdicted from France for the future. 

M. JULEs Srmon, the author of ‘ Liberty of Conscience,” and other works, 
has just been elected a member of the Academy of Social and Political Sciences 
at the Institute. 

THE following announcement from a French journal may probably startle 
some of our readers: The Infernal Dictionary—a universal guide to everything 
concerning spirits, demons, sorcerers, divinations, witchcraft, and other occult 
sciences ; spiritualism, and all other marvellous, mysterious, and supernatural 
faiths, by J. Collin de Plancy, has just been published by H. Plon, illustrated 
with portraits of demons. 

CHARITABLE READINGS PROHIBITED IN PArts.—Mr.{Charles Dickens’s read- 
ings for the benefit of the Inglish poor in Paris and the Lancashire operatives 
were so successful as to excite emulation among the French. Several gentle- 
men of high standing in the literary world conceived that the project of giving 
public readings and lectures would give the means of increasing the funds now 
collecting for the unemployed of the Seine Inferieure. It was necessary in the 
first instance to ask for permission from the authorities, and M. Ferdinand de 
Lasteyrie was requested by them to apply for that permission. He addressed a 
letter to the Pretect of Police, enclosing the names of the persons who were to 
give these .readings, and the subjects they were to treat. M. Charten was to 
read an account of his travels; M. Laboulaye, a member of the French 
Institute, an essay on the popular education in the United States of America; 
M. de Lasteyrie, of the Iustitute, his reminiscences of a tour in 
America; M. Legouvé, of the Institute, essays on modern society, and 
fragments of a dramain verse; M, Littré, of the Institute, philosophical 
fragments; M. Henri Martin, the historian, was to lecture on a Gaulish 
bard; M. Renan, of the Institute, professor of Hebrew at the Sorbonnne, was to 
give an acccount of his journey to the Lake of Tiberias; M. Reybaud, of the 
Institute, a few chapters of an unpublished novel; M. Samson, of the Théatre 
Francais, an analysis of the principal scenes of Moliére’s play of the ‘ Misan- 
thrope,” and M. de Trequiti, an essay on the artistic education of the working 
classes. After a delay of some days, Boittelle, the Prefect of the Police, wrote 
declining to allow the Readings, saying: ‘* The list of pieces chosen has my entire 
approbation. However, I have reason to think that, under present cireum- 
Stances, there would be some inconvenience in carrying out such a project by 
some who do not, perhaps, offer all desirable guarantees. You will please to 
remark also that these readings, inevitably accompanied by commentaries, and 
touching on a host of subjects belonging to the higher branches of education, 
May constitute real public courses requiring the previous authorisation of the 
University authorities. This is an observation made by the Minister of Public 
Instruction, whom I have consulted, and I do not think that he is disposed to 
a favourable reception to a demand of the kind you have addressed 
o me.” 

PRUSSIA.—The Prussian Censorship has adopted the plan of blotting out 
with printers’ ink objectionable pictures and paragraphs in foreign journals, 
after which process these are delivered to the persons to whom they are ad- 
dressed. This blackening process has recently been applied to Punch and to 
the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung. od 

Papier Macue Cuurcu.—lIt is said, that in Bergen, a town of Prussia, 
there is an elegant church, capable of holding 1000 persons constructed eutirely 
statues and all—of papier maché. 
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ITALY.—Signor Gavazzi is about to establish a weekly journal, The Hope 
of Italy, in Florence. 

THe Reactionary Press tn IrAty.—Signor Peruzzi has addressed a circular 
to the Italian prefects, in which he calls their attention to the fact that the re- 
actionary journals recently established at Florence and at Naples, and which 
bear the names of those cities, are organs of the party that has established La 
France in Paris. He adds, that although the utmost liberty of discussion should 
be allowed to all journals, those to which he refers ought to be carefully watched, 
as well as others which, like them, are opposed to unity and to the constitu- 
tional monarchy of the Savoy dynasty. Signor Peruzzi calls upon the prefects, 
therefore, to pay attention to the excesses of the journals in question, and to 
communicate with the representatives of the ministry whenever they think that 
legal proceedings ought to be instituted against those journals. 

BELGIUM.—A new political journal is announced to make its appearance at 
Brussels, under the title of Le Bulletin du Dimanche. M. Victor Hugo enters 
upon the duties of editor. . 

Memorrs or Victor Huo, in two volumes, is announced as in preparation 


by Messrs. Lacroix and Co. of Brussels. 





TRADE NEWS. 

CENTRAL CRIMINAL Court. — Feb. 2.—Before the Common SERGEANT.— 
Charles Baker, 20, pleaded guilty to a charge of forgery. The prisoner, it ap- 
peared, was in the service of Messrs. Bell and Daldy, the publishers in Fleet- 
street, and he took the opportunity afforded to him by his position to tear out 
a blank cheque from the cheque-book of one of the firm, which he filled up for 
20/., but it was done in such a clumsy manner that it was at once detected to ba 
aforgery. The Common Sergeant sentenced the prisoner to twelve months’ 
hard labour. 

Court or Excnrquer, Feb. 5th.—(Sittings at Nisi Prius, before Mr. Baron 
BRAMWELL).—MAXWELL v. AuGustus Mayuew.—This was an action by 
the plaintiff, a well-known publisher, against the defendant, for not 
supplying sufficient copy of a work called ‘ Blow Hot, Blow Cold,” to 
make a volume of 320 pages. ‘The tale had appeared in the |Welcome 
Guest, a periodical of which the plaintiff was proprietor, and proved to 
be so much appreciated by the public, as to induce the plaintiff to wish to 
republish it in a separate volume, to contain 320 pages. An agreement was 
entered into between the parties, by which the defendant assigned his interest in 
the tale, and agreed to write forty-eight extra pages within a given time, and 
the latter part of the agreement, it was alleged, had not been carried out. After 
the case had been opened at length and the plaintiff examined, at the suggestion 
of the learned judge, the case was referred to arbitration. After a lengthened 
discussion between the parties themselves, it was resolved to refer the cause to 
Mr. Hepworth Dixon. 

Mr. Henry Boun has retired from the firm of Messrs. Griffin, Bohn, and Co., 
and that Mrs. Griffin and the other trustees will carry on the business, under 
the firm of Charles Griffin and Co. 

Mr. WHELDON, in addition to his places of business in the Row and in 
Oxford-street, has taken the house in Great Queen-street, formerly occupied by 
Mr. Leslie. 
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De boeken Jeremia, Ezechiél, de 12 kleine profeten (in het Hebreeuwsch), door G. J. Pol 
8. Amsterdam 

Diemer, Jos.—Genesis und*Exodus nach der Milstiiter Handschrift. 8. Wien 

Dora d'Istria, Mme ‘xcursions en Roumélie et en Mi orée. 8 Paris 

Freyt ag, Gst.—Die Tecknik des Dramas. 8. Leipz 

Gouda Quint, P. J.—De Zondeloosheid van Jezus C ‘hristus. Historisch-critisch onderzoek 

8 Utrecht 

Hammer, Guido—Jagdbilder und Geschichten. Aus Wald und Flur, aus Berg und Thal. & 
Glogau 

Hertz, W.—Uuedietrichs Brautfahrt. Ein episches Gedichte. 16. Stuttgart 

Heyse, P,—Rafae |. Eine Novellein Versen. 16. Stuttgart Pra 

Hippocratus—Irroxgarous nai GAdwy idrowy Tadasuy deinpave. Hippocratus et 
aliorum medicorum veterum relique. 4. Trajectiad Rhenum 

Histoire des Car ling giens par L, A. Warnki nig et P. A. F. Ger 
2vols. 8 Leipz 

Holtzmann, H Jul. —Die synoptischen Evangelien, ihr Ursprung und geschichtlicher Cha- 
rakter. 8. Leif Z 

Kurtz, J. H.—Geschic tht e des Alten Bundes. 8. Mitau 

Laemmer, Hg —Zur Kirchengeschichte des 16 und 17 Jahrhunderts. 8. Herder. 

Leben und ausgewiahite Schriften der Viiter und Begriinder der reformirten Kirche. Von 
J. W. Baum, &c. 8. Elberfeld 

Oetinger, F.Chrph.—Siimmtliche Schriften, 

Pfau, L. Etudess , 

Pontificum romanorum, 
wits e ab equalibus cc ynseri pt " 

Rebello da Silva, L. =—C lomatico port »z contendo os actos e relacoes politic 
diplomaticas de Portugal com as diversas che ias de mundo desde o seculo XVI. até 03 
nossos dias. Publicado de ordem da Academia real das sciencias de Lisboa. Tomol 4 


















Mémoire Couronnée. 










von K, Chr. em Ehmann. 8 Stuttgart 

8 Bruxelles 

lo IX. usque ad fir 1em seculi XIII., 
fomus I etIl. 8 Leipzi 













rpo diy 





a4sboa 

Rebello da Silva, L. A.—Historia de Portugal nos seculos XVII. e XVIII. Tomo Il. 8% 
Lisboa 

Seifart, K.—Wanderungen und Skizzen. 8 Hildesheim 

Timier, C.—Die Renaissance in Italien. Architektonis shes Skizzenbuch. 8 Leipzig 

Van Westrheene, T.—Hoe 't in de wereld gaat! 2deelen. 8 Arnhem 

Véron, Eug.—Du dae 8 intelle ctuel dans l'humanité. 8. 














THE Carer Comnaestorzn OF THE Baurrany REPORT visited the Docks 
to inspect the Purr TEA imported by Horniman and Co., Lonpoy, from 
having on investigation found that many teas in general use are ci overed by 
the Chinese with an objectionable powdered colour, which is drank when me 
tea is made, Horniman’s Green is a natural dull olive—not bluish—the B/ 
is not intensely dark; by importing the leaf uncoloured, the Chinese mae 
disguise and pass off as the best, brown flavourless sorts; consequently, Horni- 
man’s Pure Tea is strong, delicious, and wholesome. Price 3s. 8d., 4s., and 
4s. 4d. per lb. Sold in Packets by 2280 Agents. 

The Illustrated London News, Nov. 8, speaking of Benson’s Watches in the 
Exhibition, says: ‘* Ranged around the base of 1 the clock were the Watches 
which Mr. Benson exhibited, and which have been universally admired for the 
beauty and elegance of the designs engraved uponthem. The movements are 
of the finest quality which the art of horology is at present capable of pro- 
ducing.” Chronometer, duplex, lever, horizontal, repeaters, centre seconds, 
keyless, split seconds, and every description of w: atch, adapted to all climates. 
Benson’s Illustrated Pamphlet on W atches (free by post for two stamps) con- 
tains a short history of watchmaking, with descriptions and prices. It acts as 
a guide in the ees of a watch, and enables those who live in Scotland, 

reland, Wales, the Colonies, India, or any part of the world, to select a watch, 
and have it sent free and safe by post. J. W. Benson, Prize Medalist, 33 and 
34, Ludgate-hill, London, Established 1749.—[Apvr. ] 
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BLACK ! BLACK! BLACK! The question asked } by invalids, familie 
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Fstabiished above a century. ! Its value in ——- life in infaney is ne - e asily estim : 

. ata at oe . " few drops will subdue theirritation of Teething, prevent ind 
rapers’ Soiled Stocks Dyed Black. : ; ] ) 

N.B.—Drapers Solied Stock _ * arrest Convulsion, cure Whooping Cough, Spasms, and ¥l s 


at once. 
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1. DLAIR'S GOUT 
It checks diarrhoea, alvine dischars GD PILLS.—Price ls. 14 
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pots, ls. 1jd, 2s. 9d., 11s, and 22s. each. 
Also, his PILULAS ANTISC mar HULA, centred by | Se 
sixty years’ experier to be without exce; ition one of the | Valuable. 
best alterative es ever pounded for purifying CAUTION.—Beware of spurious compounds, or 
the blood, and ¢ ature in all her operations. Hence | of Chlorodyne. Dr. Browne placed the recipe f 
As, sco but ic complaints, glandular | Chlorodyne in the hands of Mr. Davenp I 
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y aperient, they may be taken at all | words“ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorody1 
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etore, BRacn @ vd house eine recmectablg | and Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell- | 
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R Bridport, ved on the Government stamp See Extra Double Number of HEALTH. Post free for Suooese ry free, Cj "sun sua poorer Har 
iflixed to each package. six stamps. ; i eases by MR. LEWIN —" SLY, 

For cases of cure see handbills, and directions for taking From *“ Health” Office, * Raquet- court, Fleet-street, | d tilly. = 
and using the medicine. London, and all bo oksellers, 1 Established upwards of thirty years. 
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PERRY and CO.’S ORTE IODACTYLIC PENHOLDER. PERRYIAN FOUNTAIN INKSTAND. 


The object of this Penholder is to make children hold the pen correctly, i.e., to keep 
their fingers in a correct positioa, so as to prevent them from forming a habit of holdin g 
the pen in an improper manner, and permane sntly spoiling their handwriting. . 
[Price, from One Shilling each. ] 





This new and really 


| excellent Invention will 





supply a wart long felt 
by writers, viz.,a PER- 
FECT yet SIMPLE 
| INKSTAND. It is 
| neat in appearance, low 


PERRYIAN 
ah) 
INKSTAND (4 







in price, supplies the ink 
in a most perfect state 


for writing, and can- ; 
not possibly get out of | j 


order. 





PERRY and CO.S PATENT ROYAL AROMATIC ELASTIC BANDS. 


hese Bands are not only perfectly free from the unpleasant smell of sulphur, which detracted so much from the value of the old bande, 
contrary, a very agree¢ able perfume. They are equal in elasticity and strength to the original, somewhat softer, not liable to be affected by the climate, and are 
Superior in every respect to anything yet introduced for placing round and securing papers and parcels of every description. Price, from Sixpence per Box, in 


assorted sizes, 
SOLID INK. 
PERRY and CO.’"S PROPELLING AND WITHDRAWING PENCILS can now be had fitted with Red, Blue, and Black Solid Ink, 
at 3d., 6d., and 1s. each, and upwards. Two inches of solid ink in each pencil. 
SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS: WHOLESALE at 387, RED LION SQUARE, and 3, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE WELL-KNOWN AND CELEBRATED DOUBLE PATENT PERRYIAN PENS, 
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ls. sewed; or Is. 6d. cloth boards, 

VVERY CHILD'S 

4 GREECE. By EDWARD FARR. 
ronological Table, and Questions at end of each Chapter, 
Just published, 1s. sewed; or 1s. 6d. cloth lettered 


EVERY CHILD'S HISTORY a FRANCE. 


\WARD FARR. With the Portraits of the 70 | 


hs, Map, and Ckronological Table. 
RY CHILD'S HISTORY of ROM 
f the Empire, Chronologic fable, and Index 
: by DWARD 


D'S SCRIPTURE HISTORY. | 


Maps—Palestine in 
idering of the Childre1 
ised Land. With Questions 
gical Table as “ Rome.’ 


EVERY C HIL = S HISTORY of ENG LAND. 
By Miss COR } 


ith Map, new and improved edit ion, 
ith Questions at e ia each Chapter. Is. sewed ; 1s. 6d. cl. 


The Press have universally praised Corner’s Accurate 
Histories for School and Family Reading. 


CORNER’S ACCURATE HISTORIES. 
hirteen in Series, commencing at the earliest period and 
nued down to the present time, in addition to their 
truthfulness as records of pub 
rspersed with faithfu 
habits, and condition of the people, 


pochs of their history. 


ions of the manners, 


in different 


CORNER’S HISTORY of eainsary meatier 


WALES. 3s. 6d. bound. Fifty-n 
With Pictorial Panorama of the Prin 
History Plates, Map, Chronologi 


With Questions, 4s. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of IRELAND, 2s. 6d. | 


bound, eased Thousand. Plates, Map, Chronological | 


Table and Inde With Questions, 3s. 

CORNER’S HISTORY of SCOTLAND, 2s. 6d. 
bound. Plates, Map, Chronological Table and Index, 
Fifteenth Thousand. With Questions, 3s. 


CORNER’S HISTOR Y of FRANCE, 2s. 6d. | 


bound Plates, Map, Chri gical Table and Index. 
Twenty-first Thousand. New E ition, with Questions, 3s, 
CORNER’S 
Questions, 3s Ma 
Fifteenth Thousand. 


CORN vE R’S HISTORY of 
uestions, 3s. 6d. Map of the Empire, and Chronological 
le aud Index. Twentieth Thousand. 
Miss Corner has, in & manner m s i Tr, succinct 
truthful, ries of Fr 
Sr P vtaael, E ae an d W ales, Se land, Ireland, 
Empire, Greece, Holland, om 
eS; they are really of great 


Ap, > 


y and the Ge 


selgium, and other coun 


worth, and might be read with advantage by multi iedba of | 
| Crochet Mat for Flower Vases. | Sofa Cushion. 


parents as well as children; the language is so simple that 
hildren must comprehend it, but withal so free from 
pleasure.” 


¢ 
childish insipidity that an adult may read witl 
Atheneum, 


Dy. J. ade LI 
with Chronological Table and Index, anc vo large Maps, 
and Ques stions. Royal l 

DEANS ILYUSTRATED MODERN 
SPELLING and READING-BOOK, with Meanings attacl hed 
to each word, comprising the information of “ Carpenter, 


D., Mi R 1d : dition, 


with the usefulness af*“ Butter,” and the simplicity of | 


Mavor,” &c. 1s. 6d. cloth boards. 


CHARLES BUTLER’S GUIDE to USEFUL 


KNOWLEDGE: containing in the form of an easy cate- | 


chism, a complete series of the newest and most useful In- 
formation connected with the Arts, Sciences, and the Phe- 
nomena of Nature, Fifteenth Editior ls. 6d. cloth. 
CHARLES B whee ER’S 
EOGRAPHY. A new and concise description of the Five 
t Divisions of th * Natural, Mineral, and 
table Productions; Characteristics of their 
itants. Sixteenth | 
the Use of fhe Globes, ai Sever 
bound in clot! ard A new 
by EpwarpD Farr, F,S.A. 
Educatio 
. . a*e _ os 
DEAN and SONS, 11, Ludgate-hill, 
and of all Booksellers. 


u Catalogue free. 


ALMANAC and 


MHE 

SPORTSMANSSEILL ee D CALENDAR 
1868, 2 larcve Illustrations by JouN LEEC 
and oth ré 8 ar y. Price 1s. A copy by post for 
14 stamps. 43 


RURAL 


AN’S ILLUSTR ATED 
# ALMANAC for 1865, containir 
q rstrations by Joun LeEcH and other artists 
isnow ready. Price ls. A copy in return for 14 stam] 
346, Strand, W.C 
Just published, price 2s. 6d. 
Bi IBLIOTHECA PISCATORIA; or, 
Annotated © eeesages ot Angling and Fishing Literature 
by T. WESTWOOD. 


Fase, and DRESS.—A Paris 
al eg pe is given everv weel 
: th L ADY S WEEKLY JOURNAL. Also 


all kinds (in each case with ful 


D Office, 346, Strand. 


Also a su perb Portrait, with bio- | 


graphy, some Tad y “ot fashion or eminen Price 6d. 
Sta nped, 74d, A copy. post free int turn for eigh t stamps 
$46, Strand, Wit 


HISTORY — of } 


With Map and } 


ic national events, | 


Andalusian Vest. 


HISTORY of GREECE, with | 


and Chronological Table and Index. | 


ROME, with | 


| Collar and Cuffs,“Engrélure.” 


SCRIPTURE HISTOR Y SIMP LIFIE By | 


GUIDE to; 


| Cambridge, Princess Mary. 


h | Deerfoot. 
| Dilke, Mr. 
| Duncombe, Thomas, 
| Eglinton, Earl of 


London ; | 





\HE YE LV 2RTON CORRESPON- 
DENCE. Edited by the Hon. THERESA YELVERTON. 


With Lithograph Portraits. 
Edinburgh: THomAs “LAURIE. and all Booksellers. = 


JC LNG rLAKE, A. W., Esq., M.P.—A 
PORTRAIT _ B sTOGR: APHICAL SKETCH of the 
Author of “Eithen’’ and “The Invasion of the Crimea,"’ 
appear in THE QU E EN of Feb. 2ist. Price 6d., a copy post 
free for eight stamps. 
346. Strand, W.C. F 

QALMON, TROUT, and CHAR OVA 
‘ are being He ATCHE ‘D in the FIELD WINDOW, and 
may be seen by the Public. 


Tn SALMON FISHERIES ACT for 
on aD ZS vis recent Act has been reprinted in 

including Schedule, and may be had at the 

Price Is. 

srs received through Country Booksellers, or a copy 


} sent in return for thirteen stamps.—346, Strand. 


NEW PARISH L av. 
published, price 3s. 6d. 


[PuE PAROCHIAL ASSESSMENT ACT 


1862, with Instructions, Notes, and Index. By T. W. 


| SAUNDERS. Esq., Recorder of B ath, Author of the “ New 
| Practice of Magistrates’ Courts, 


LAW TIMEs Office, 10. Ww ellington- street. 
PRESENTATION VOLUME. 


Now ready, price 21s., handsomely bound in cloth boards 
VOL UME IT. of 


THE QUEEN: 
THE L ADY’S WEEKLY JOURNAL. 
Besides a varied Collection of most interesting matter, this 
Volume contains upwards of ONE HUNDRED WOOD- 
CUT ILLUSTRATIONS, and the following PATTERNS 
and DESIGNS for the LADY’S WORK TABLE :— 
Dress Trimming in Cordon 
nacassar, Raised Crochet | _ Braid and Crochet. 
i Bead Bracket | Embroidered Insertion, 
Tri rimmi Fender Stool, design for. 
3orde por Titi als for Pocket | Garibaldi Shirt in White 
Handkerchiefs, | Cashmere. 
Boa, knitted. | Hood. 
3oots and Shoes. Initial Letters for Hand- 
Braided Circular Table Cover. kerchiefs, 
Braiding Antimacassar. Knitted Shetland Shawl. 
Garibaldi Bodice. Limerick Lace Lappet. 
Broderie Handkerchief. Medallion in Open Em 
Broderie Insertions for Pet- broidery. 
ticoats, &c. Netted Lace. 
Broderie Flounce. Open Insertion. 
Child’s Dress. Paper Flower Making. 
Child’s Frock in Muslin Em- ; Parasol, Point Lace, 
broidery. Pelerine, & la Valliere. 
= th Bracket Trimming. Petticoat. 
Collar and Cuffs, embroidered | Rosettes for Ladies’ 
Collar in Satin Stitch, with and Slippers. 
Embroidered Linen. Sachet Braiding. 
Seri ipture Texts. 
Crochet Antimacassar. Shawl Border, Braid Applique 
Crochet Cover for Sofa Pil-| Sleeves and Collar, Muslin 
lows. Embroidery. 
Crochet Lace. Slipper, design for. 
Crochet Pincushion Star, Smoking Cap. 


Crosses and Sacred Mono- | Tatting. 
grams. Urn Stand. 
Circular Table Cover. Window Curtains, border for, 
D'Oyleys. Netted. 
May be had by order of any Bookseller, or direct from the 
Office, 346, Strand, W.C. 


PRESENTATION VOLUME, — 


price 2Is,, handsomely bound in cloth, 
VOLUME THE FIRST of 


THE QUEEN: 
THE LADY’S WEEKLY JOURNAL. 
Containing 330 Engravings, including: 
1, PORTRAITS of the following DISTINGUISHED and 
POPULAR PERSONAGES, 
Lacordaire, Pere. 
Alice, Princess. MacClellan, General. 
Andrews, Mrs. Martineau, Miss. 
Austria, Empress of. Mason, Mr. 
3ecker, Oscar. Nightingale, Miss. 
Bonheur, Rosa. Orleans Family, 
Peel, Sir Robert. 
Consort, the Prince. Pope Pius IX. and his 
Councillors. 
Portugal, King of. 
Prussia, King of. 
Prussia, Queen of. 
| § Saqui, = __ 
| Slidell, 
| St Hilaire: Geoffroy. 
| 


Now ready, 


About, Edmond. 


Ernst IL, Duke of Saxe 
Cobu irg-Gotha. 
bairn, Thomas, 
Tennent, Sir Jas. Emerson, 


Hill, Guinness. | Wellington, Duchess of, 


| Hill, Mrs. 


2. One Hundred and Forty-seven ILLUSTRATIONS and 
DESIGNS for NEEDLEWORK; and 
3. Twenty COLOURED DRAWINGS and SUPPLEMENTS, 
FASHION PLATES, &c. &c., of which the following 
isa list : 


Photograph of Her Majesty, by Mayall. Fashion Plate. 


Pocket Handkerchief, traced ready tor working. 

fe Fashion Plates, Coloured. 

Royal Tiger Slipy ver, for Wool-work, 

Bengal Rose: Il! ustrating the Art of Paper Flower-making, 


| Fashionable Me antles. 


Hand-screen in Bead-work. 
Phote gr aph of the late P a Consort, by Mayall. 


| The Blind Beggar. (Plate. 
| Camellia: to Illustrate the Art of Paper Flower-making. 


Medallion Border for Wool-work. 
Carriage Toilet and Ball Dress. 
Scarlet Poppy : to Iliustrate the Art of Paper Flower-making. 
The Pet Kid. In Eidography. 
Banner Screen for Bead-work. 
Price 21s. in cloth boards. To be had by order of any 
Bookseller, or direct from the Office— 


346, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 





NEw LAWS of the SESSION: of 1869 


The following New Laws of this Session are published by the 
LAW TIMES. Copies will be sent by post to orders Jorwar ded 


wnmediately :— 
Now ready, 


HE JOINT STOCK COMPANIES 

a. CONSOL IDATION ACT, as the FIFTH EDITION of 
ss LAW ~~. PRACTICE of JOINT STOCK COy. 
-ANIES. By E. COX, Esq., Recorder of Falmouth. P; 
12s, 6d. cloth; 14s. 6d. half calf; 15s. 6d. calf. 7 


PATERSON'S PRACTICAL STATUTES 

of 1862, giving. in a compact form for the pocket oy bag, 
all the Statutes required by the Practitioner, with copious 
— “A and Index. Price 12s. 6d. cloth; 14s. 6d. half calf; 
5s. 6d, calf. 


THE HIGHWAYS ACT, included in the 

THIRD EDITION of FOOTE’'S LAW of HIGHW AYS. 
By WM. FOOTE, Esq., of Swindon. Price 10s. éd. cloth; 
12s. 6d. half calf; ‘138. 6d. calf. 


MXHE MERCHANDISE MARKS ACTs, 


a sy H. B. POLAND, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Price 
v8, Od, 


M°.HE PAROCHIAL ASSESSMENTS 
Price ACE, By T. W. SAUNDERS, Esq., Recorder of Bath, 


r r 
ART I. of VOL. II. of DORIA and 
MACRAE'S NEW PRACTICE in BANKRUPTCY, 
comprising the Law Relating to the Choice of Assignees, 
their Rights, Duties, and Liabilities, the Nature of the Property 
vested in them, and the Administration of the meade 
Estate, the Last Examination, the Order of Discharge and i 
Effects. Price 7s. 6d. 


YHE SECOND EDITION of 
SAUNDERS and COX'S CRIMINAL LAW CONSO. 
LIDATION ACTS, containing the addition of all the New 
Criminal Law of the last Session and Digest of Cases decided 
during the last year. Price 12s. 6d. cloth, 
Nearly ready, 
YHE TRANSFER of LAND ACTS. By 
EDW. NUGENT AYRTON, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, 
with all the Forms, &c. 


HE NEW EDITION (being the Third) 

of HALLILAY’S ANSWERS to the EXAMINATION 

QUESTIONS, brought down to this time, and adapted to 
the new laws of this Session. 


HE NEW LAW of ART COPYRIGHT. 
ean aot ot Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 





yyorKs by WILLI [AM MACCALL. 


NATIONAL MISSIONS. 10s. 6d. 
ELEMENTS of INDIVIDUALISM. 7s. 6d. 
AGENTS of CIVILISATION. 1s. 6d. 
EDUCATION of TASTE. 1s, 
INDIVIDUALITY of the INDIVIDUAL. 6d. 
DOCTRINE of INDIVIDUALITY. 6d. 
SUMMARY of INDIVIDUALISM. 4d. 
SACRAMENTAL SERVICES. 6d. 
LESSONS of the PESTILENCE. 6d. 
COMMERCIAL RESTRICTIONS. 3d. 

60, Paternoster-row. 
OUTLINES of INDIVIDUALISM, 6d. 
SONG of SONGS. 2d. 

274, Strand. 


CHARLES JAMES NAPIER. | 2d. 


240, Strand. 





On March Ist, price 1s, (monthly), 


MHE INVESTMENT JOURNAL designed 
to supply to Investors and to their Solicitors, Agents, 
Brokers, &c., in a condensed form for ready reference, all the 
information required relating to every kind of Investment 
thus arranged: 
I, Landed Investments. 
Ist. Land for Sale. 
2nd. Land Sold. 
II. Investments in Public Stocks and Fands. 
Ist. Home. 
2nd. Foreign. 
IIT. Investments in Railways. 
IV. Investments in Banks. 
V. Investments in Mines. 
VIL. Investments in Joint-Stock Companies, &c. 

By an Alphabetical arrangement easy access will be ob- 
tained to all the facts and figures of the month relating to 
each kind of investment, so as to enable the inquirer to ascer- 
tain their value to buy or sell. 

In addition to this there will be lists of projected companies 
and other useful intelligence forming a complete conspectus 
of the monetary affairs of the time. 

The /nvestment Journal will be sent by post to subscribers. It 
will be published on the Ist of each month, 

Orders and Advertisements, for which it will be an excellen 
medium, to besent to the Office of the /nvestment Journal, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand, 

N.B.—It is designed to be of special interest and utility t 
Solicitors. 


. 6d., tree by post 


Just published, Sixth n Fe lition, price 2s. 


32 stamps. 

DISEASES S of the SKIN; a Guide to theit 

Treatment and Prevention, illustrated by cases. B 
THOMAS HUNT, F.R.C.S., Sargeon to the Western Dis 
pensary for Diseases of the Skin, 214, Charlotte-strect 
Fitzroy-square, 

“Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the incurabl 

class to the curable.’’—Ladncet 

London : T. RicHarps, 37, Great Queen-street. 


Printed i and publist shed by Jonn CROcKFORD, at 10, Wellingto 
street, Strand, London, W.C., in the County of Middlese: 
March, 1863. 
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